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PREFACE. 


If I were asked,” says Professor Max Mlillcr, what 
I consider the most important di.scovery which has been 
made during tlic Nineteenth Century with respect to 
the ancient history of mankind, 1 should answer by the 
following short line : — 

Sanscrit, DvAUSii PiTAR- Greek, ZKYSIIATIIP (Zeus 
Pater) = Latin, JuiTTER^Old Norse, Tyr.” 

And certainly, the discoveries which have been made 
by European scholars within the last hundred years, 
with *the help of the old Aryan language preserved 
in India, form one of the most brilliant chapters 
in the history of the advancement of human know- 
ledge. It is not 111)’ intention to give a sketch of that 
history here ; but a few facts which relate specially to 
Indian Antiquities may be considered interesting. 

It is about a century since Sir William Jones startled 
the scholars of Europe by his translation of Sakuntala 
“one of the greatest curiosities,” as he said in his 
' preface, “ that the literature of Asia has yet brought 
to light,” and one of the tcndcrest and most beautiful 
creations of human* imagination produced in any age 
R. c. D., A. I. 
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or country. The attention of European literary men 
was roused to the value and beauty of Sanscrit litera- 
ture f and the greatest literary genius of the modern age 
has recorded his appreciation of the Hjiidu dramatic 
piece in lines which have been often quoted, in original 
and in translation ; — 

“ Wouldst thou the life’s young l)lossoms and the fruits of its decline, 

And all by which the soul is pleased, enraptured, feasted, fetl,— 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sweet name combine ? 

I name thee, 0 Sakuntala, and all at once is said.” — Goethe. 

Sir William Jones translated Manu, founded the 
Asiatic Society of ] 5 engal, and lived to continue his 
researches into the store-house of Sanscrit literature, and 
achieved valuable results ; but he did not live to find 
what he sought,— a clue to India’s “ancient history 
without any mixture of fable.” For his enthusiastic 
labours were mostly confined to the later Sanscrit litera- 
ture, — the literature of the Post-Buddhist Era ; and he 
paid little heed to the mine of wealth that lay beyond. 

Colcbrooke followed in the footsteps of Sir William 
Jones. He was a mathematician, and was the most 
careful and accurate Sanscrit scholar that England has 
ever produced. Ancient Sanscrit literature concealed 
nothing from his eyes. Ho gave a careful and accurate 
account of Hindu Philosophy, wrote on Hindu Algebra 
and Mathematics, and in 1805, he first made Euro- 
peans acquainted with the oldest work of the Hindu 
and of the Aryan world, viz., the ‘Vedas. Colcbrooke, 
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however, failed to grasp the importance of the dis- 
covery he had made, and declared that the study of the 
Vedas “ would hardly reward the labour of the reader 
much less that of the translator.” 

Dr. H. H. Wilson followed in the footsteps of Cole- 
brookc ; and although he translated the Rig Veda 
Sanhita into English, his labours were mostly confined 
to later Sanscrit literature. He translated into elegant 
English the best dramatic works in Sanscrit, as well as 
the beautiful poem of Killidasa, called “Meghaduta.” 
Me also translated the' Vishnu Puraiia, and laboured to 
adjust the history of the later Hindu period, and settled 
hiany .points on a satisfactory basis. 

In the meantime, a great genius had arisen in France. 
The history of oriental scholarship contains no brighter 
name than that of Ikirnouf. He traced the connection 
betweeh the Zend and the Vcdic Sanscrit, and framed 
a Comparative Grammar for his own use before German 
scholars had written on Comparative Grammar. By 
such means he deciphered the Zend language and 
scriptures, elucidated the Rig Veda, and shewed its 
true position in the history of Aryan nations. Versa- 
tile as he was profound, he also deciphered the Cunei- 
form inscriptions of Assyria, and thus earned for him- 
self an undying fame in Europe, And further, in his 
Introduction to Buddhism, he gave the first philosophical 
and intelligible account of that great religion. His 
le.ssons created a deep Sensation in Europe during nearly 
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a quarter of a century (1829 to 1852), and left a lasting 
impression on the minds of admiring and enthusiastic 
pupils in Paris, some of whom, like Roth and Max 
Muller, lived to be the profoundcst Vedic scholars of 
our age. 

German scholars, in the meantime, had commenced 
their labours ; and when once they began work in this 
line, they soon excelled and even ousted all other 
labourers in the field of Indian Antiquities ! Rosen, the 
contemiJorary and friend of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
published tlie first Ashtaka of the Rig Veda, with a 
l.atin translation, but his untimely death prevented the 
further progress of the work. 

Rut the most eminent German scholars of the day 
set before themselves a higher task ; and the industry, 
perscvcrcncc, and genius of men like Ropp, Grimm, 
and Humboldt soon achieved a result which ranks as 
one of the noblest and most brilliant discoveries of the 
century. They marked and traced the connection 
among all the Indo-European languages, — the Sanscrit, 
the Zen'd, the Greek, the Latin, the Slav, the Tuton, and 
the Celtic, — they demonstrated all these languages to 
be the offshoots of the same original stock, and they 
even discovered the laws under which words were trans- 
formed in passing from one language to another. 
Classical scholars of the day, who believed that all civi- 
lization and culture began with the Greek and the 
Latin, at first smiled and ridicdled, then stood aghast, 
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and ultimately gave way with considerable chagrin 
and anger to the irresistible march of Truth ! 

The desire to elucidate ancient Hindu literature 
and history deepened among scholars as they became 
more thoroughly alive to the value of Sanscrit. Roth, 
one of the profoundcst Vedic scholars of the century, 
produced his edition of Yaska with his most valuable 
notes, and later on he piibli.shcd, with Whitney, an 
edition of the Atharva Veda, and completed, with 
Jkiehtlingk, the most accurate and comprehensive San- 
scrit Dictionary yet written ; Lassen published his pro- 
found work, Indische Altcrthumskundc, displaying a 
deep learning and accurate scholarship which has seldom 
been excelled ; Weber published the White Yeijur 
Veda with its Ih'ahmana and Sutras, elucidated many 
obscure points of Ancient Hindu History in his In- 
dische •Studient, and gave the first clear and comprehen- 
sive account of Sanscrit literature in his History of 
Indian Literature ; Benfcy published a most valuable 
edition of the Sama Veda, of which an edition, with 
translation, had been published by Stevens'on and 
Wilspn before ; and Muir collected the most sugges- 
tive and historicall5^-valuable texts from Sanscrit litera- 
ture, in five volumes, which are a monument of his 
industry and learning. 

And lastly, Profe.ssor Max Miiller mapped out the 
whole of the ancient Sanscrit literature chronologically 
in 1859. 
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More valuable to Hindus than this great work — 
more valuable than the learned Professor’s numerous 
works and contributions on Language, Religion, and 
Mythology, is his magnificent edition of the Rig 
Veda Sanhita, with Sayana’s Commentary. The work 
was hailed in India with gratitude and joy ; it opened 
to Hindu students generally the great and ancient 
volume, which had hitherto remained scaled with seven 
seals to all but a very few scholars ; and it awakened 
in them a historical interest in the past, — a desire 
to enquire into their ancient history and ancient faith 
from original sources. 

Jones and Colebrooke and Wilson had worthy 
successors in India, but none more distinguished than 
James Prinsep. The inscriptions of Asoka on pillars 
and rocks all over India had remained unintelligible 
for over a thousand years, and had defied the skill of 
Sir William Jones and his successors. James Prinsep, 
then Secretary to the Asiatic Society, deciphered these 
inscriptions, and a flood of light was thus thrown on 
Buddhist antiquities and post-lkiddhist history. Prin- 
sep was also the first to deal in a scholar-like wayrwith 
the coins of the post-Buddhist kings found all over 
Western India. He has been followed by able scholars. 
Dr. Haug edited and translated the Aitareya Brah- 
mana, and elucidated the history of the Parsis ; Dr. 
Burnell wrote on South Indian Paleography ; Dr. Blihler 
has ably dealt with the ancient legal literature ; and 
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Dr Thibaiit has, in late years, discovered Ancient 
Hindu Geometry. 

Among my countrymen, the great reformers, Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy and Dayanand Sarasvati, turned their 
attention to ancient Sanscrit literature. The first 
translated a number of Upanishads into English, and 
the latter published a translation of the Rig Veda 
Sanhita in Hindi. Sir Raja Radha Kanta Dev cul- 
tivated Sanscrit learning, and published a comprehensive 
and excellent dictionary entitled the Sabdakalpadruma. 
Dr. Bhao Daji and Professor Bhandarkar, Dr. K. M. 
Banerjca and Dr, Rajendra Lala Mitra have, by their 
varied and valuable contributions, taken their fair share 
of work in the field of antiquities. My esteemed 
friend, Pandit Satya Vrata Sama Sramin has published 
an excellent edition of the Sama Veda with Savana’s 
Commentary and an edition of the White Yajur Veda 
with Mahidhara’s Commentary, and is now engaged in 
a learned edition of Yaska’s Nirukta. And lastly, my 
learned friend, Mr, Anand Ram Borooah,* of the Bengal 
Civil Service, has published a handy and excellent Eng- 
lish-^anscrit Dictionary, and is now engaged in a San- 
scrit grammar of formidable size and erudition ! 


* Since the above lines were writ.'ca, the .aiithor has received the sad 
intelligence of the death of the talented scholar. His untimely death 
is a loss to Sanscrit scholarship in this country, which will not be easily 
remedied. To the present writer, the sorrow is of a personal nature, as 
he enjoyed the friendship of the deceased for twenty years and more, — 
since the old College-days Ifl this country and in England. 
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General Cunningham’s labours in archcTology and in 
the elucidation of ancient Indian Geography are in- 
valuable ; and Burgess and Fergusson have treated on 
Indian Architecture. Fergusson’s work on ,the subject 
is accepted as the standard work. 

In Europe, Dr. Fausboll may be said to be the foun- 
der of Pali scholarship, and edited the Dhammapada 
so far back as 1855, and has since edited the Jataka 
Tales. Dr. Otdenberg has edited the Vinaya texts ; and 
these scholars, as well as Rhys Davids and Max Muller 
have now given us an English translation of the most 
important portions of the Buddhist Scriptures in the 
invaluable series of Sacred Books of the h'ast. 

I wish to say a word about this series, because I am, in 
a special degree, indebted to it. Professor Max Muller, 
who has, by his life-long labours, done more than any 
living scholar to elucidate ancient Hindu literature and 
history, has how conceived the noble idea of enabling 
Phiglish readers to go to the fountain-source, and con- 
sult oriental works in a series of faithful translations. 
More than thirty volumes, translated from the Sans- 
crit, Chinese, Zend, Pahlavi, Pali, Arabic, &c., have 
already been published, and more volumes arc expected. 
I take this opportunity to own my great indebtedness to 
the volumes of this scries which relate to Indian History. 
I have freely quoted from them, — allowing myself the 
liberty of a verbal alteration here and there ; and I have 
seldom thought it necessary to consult those original 
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Sanscrit works which have been translated in this faith- 
ful and valuable scries. 

And this brings me to the subject of the present work, 
about which I wish to say a few words. I have often 
asked myself : Is it possible, with the help that is now 
available, to write, in a handy work, a clear, historica 
account of the civilization of Ancient India, based on 
ancient Sanscrit literature, and written in a sufficiently 
popular manner to be acceptable to the general reader ? 
I never doubted the possibility of such a work ; but 
I have often wished — even when engaged in this task — 
that it had been undertaken by an abler scholar, and 
by one who could devote his attention and time more 
exclusively to it than I could possibly do. 

Scholars who have devoted their lifetime to the 
study of Indian Antiquities, and who have brought out 
rich ores from that inexhaustible mine, seem however 
to have little time or little inclination to coin the metal 
for the every-day use of the general public. That un- 
ambitious task must, therefore, devolve on humbler 
labourers. 

That there is need for such a popular work will 
not be denied. The Hindu student’s knowledge of 
Indian History practically begins with the date of the 
Mahomrnedan Conquest, — the Hindu period is almost 
a blank to him. The school-boy who knows all about 
the twelve invasions of Mahmud, knows little of the 
first invasions and \t^ars of the Aryans, who conquered 
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and settled in the Punjab three thousand years before 
the Sultan of Ghuzni. He has read of Shahab-ud-din 
Muhammad Ghori’s conquest of Delhi and Kanouj, but 
has scarcely any historical knowledge of Uie ancient 
kingdoms of the Kurus and the Panchalas in the same 
tract of country. He knows what emperor reigned in 
Delhi when Sivaji lived and fought, but scarcely knows 
of the king who ruled in Magadha when Gautama Bud- 
dha lived and preached. He is familiar with the history 
of Ahmadnagar, Bijaporc, and Golkonda, but has scarce- 
ly heard of the Andhras, the Guptas and the Chalu- 
kyas. He knows exactly the date of Nadir Shah’s 
invasion of India, but scarcely knows, within, five 
centuries, the date when the Sakas invaded India, and 
were repelled by Vikramaditya the Great. He knows 
more of the dates of I'crdusi and h'erishta than of 
Aryabhatta or Bhavabhuti, and can tell who built the 
Taj Mahal without having the faintest notion when the 
topes of Sanchi, the caves of Karli and Ajanta, the 
temples of Ellora, Bhuvanesvara, and Jagannatha were 
built. 

And yet, such things should not be. For the Hindu 
student the history of the Hindu period should not be 
a blank, nor a confused jumble of historic and legendary 
names, religious parables, and P^pical and Pauranic 
myths. No study has 50 potent an influence in forming 
a nation’s mind and a nation’s character as a critical 
and careful study of its past history. And it is by such 
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study alone tliat an unreasoning and superstitious wor- 
ship of the past is replaced by a legitimate and manly 
admiration. 

It almost seems an irony of fate that the past should 
be considered a blank in a country where ancient sages 
have handed down traditions and elaborate composi- 
tions through thousands of years, and where generation 
after generation have preserved the heritage by a 
feat of memory which is considered a miracle in 
modern days ! In vain must the thousands of ancient 
Hindu students and scholars have toiled to preserve these 
works, if the works give us no clue to a general outline 
History of Ancient India. And in vayi, too, must eminent 
European scholars and antiquarians have worked during 
the last hundred ycar.s, if it be still impossible to put 
together the results of their learned researches in the 
shape of a connected history which will be intelligible 
to the general reader and the ordinary student. 

Happily this is no longer impossible. And although 
many portions of Indian History arc still obscure, 
although many questions of dotail arc still subjects of 
controversy, to construct a general history of the Hindu 
Period is no longer a hopeless task. And, however 
unfit I feel myself to accomplish this task, I, never- 
theless, venture to make a commencement, in the 
hope that abler scholars will pardon my shortcomings 
rectify my inevitable errors, and perform skilfully and, 
well what I may dcT clumsily or leave undone. 
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In undertaking^ this great work, I must, once for all, 
disclaim any intention to make any new discoveries, or 
t,o extend in any way the limits of oriental scholar- 
ship and research. My limited knowledge of the 
subject precludes the possibility of such a pretention 
being advanced, and the limits of the present work 
make it impossible that any such results should be 
achieved. I have simply tried to string together, in a 
methodical order, the results of the labours of abler scho- 
lars, in order to produce a readable work for the general 
reader. If, in the fulfilment of this design, I have been 
sometimes betrayed into conjectures and suppositions, 
I can only ask my readers to accept them as such, — 
not as historical discoveries. 

Ten years ago I collected and arranged the materials 
then available to me, with a view to write a little school- 
book in my own vernacular ; and the little work has 
since been accepted as a text-book in many schools in 
Bengal. Since tliat time I have continued my work in 
this line, as far as my time permitted ; and when, three 
years ago, I was enabled by the generosity of the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal to place a complete Bengali transla- 
tion of the Rig Veda Sanhita before my countrymen, 
I felt more than ever impelled to rc-arrangc the histori- 
cal materials furnished by our ancient literature in a 
permanent form. In pursuance ‘of this object, I pub- 
lished some papers, from time to time, in the Calcutta 
Revieiu ; and these papers, togct'ner with all other 
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materials which I liave collected, have been embodied 
and arran^^cd in the present work. 

The method on which this work has been written is 
very simple. My principal object has been to furnish 
the c^eneral reader with a practical and handy work 
on the Ancient History of India, —not to compose an 
elaborate work of discussions on Indian Antiquities. 
To study clearness and conciseness on a subject like 
this was not however an easy task. Every chapter in 
the present work deals with matters about which lon^q 
researches have been made, and various opinions have 
been recorded. It would have afforded some satisfac- 
tion 'to me to have qiven the reader the history of every 
controversy, the account of every antiquarian discovery, 
and the pros and cons of every opinion advanced. Tut 
I could not yield to this temptation without increasing 
the v/ork to three or four times its present humble size, 
and thus sacrificing the very object with which it is 
written. To carry out my primary object, I have avoided 
every needless controversy and discussion, and I have 
tried to explain as clearly, concisely, and distinctly as I 
was able, each succeeding phase of Hindu civilization 
and Hindu life in ancient times. 

But, while conciseness has been the main object of the 
present work, 1 have also endeavoured to tell my story 
so that it may leave some distinct memories on my 
readers after they have closed the work. For this 
reason, I have avoided details as far as possible, and tried 
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to develope, fully and clearly, the leading facts and 
features of each succeeding age. Repetition has not been 
avoided, where such repetition seemed necessary to im- 
press on my readers the cardinal facts — the calient fea- 
tures of the story of Hindu civilization. 

The very copious extracts which I have given (in trans- 
lation) from the Sanscrit works may, at first sight, seem 
to be inconsistent with my desire for conciseness. .Such 
extracts, however, have been advisedly given. In the 
first place, on a subject where there is so much room 
for difference in opinion, it is of the highest importance 
to furnish the reader with the text on which my con- 
clusions arc based, to enable him to form his own j*iidg- 
ment, and to rectify my mistakes if my conclusions are 
erroneous. In the second place, it is a gain in the cause 
of historical knowledge to familiarize the reader with 
the texts of our ancient authors. It is scarcely to be 
hoped that the busy student will spend much of his 
time in reading the ancient and abstruse works in the 
original or even in learned translations, and the his- 
torian who seeks to familiarize his readers with some 
portions at least of these ancient works, adds in so- far 
to the accurate knowledge of his readers on this sub- 
ject. And lastly, it has been well said, that thought is 
language, and language is thought. And if it be the in- 
tention of the historian to convey an idea of ancient 
thought, --of what the ancient Hindus felt and be- 
lieved,— he cannot do this better tlian by quoting the 
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words by which that ancient people expressed them- 
selves. Such brief extracts very often c^dve the modern 
reader a far more realistic and intimate knowled^C^e of 
ancient Hindu society and manners and ways of think- 
ing than any account that I could give at twice the 
length. And it is because I have desired the modern 
reader to enter into the spirit and the inner life of 
the ancient Hindus, that I have tried to bring the old 
composers of hymns and sutras face to face with 
the reader, and allowed them to speak for themselves. 
Such an intimate grasp of the inner life and feelings 
of the ancients is the very kernel of true historical 
knowledge, and I have felt it a hopeless task to impart 
this knowledge more accurately or more concisely 
than in the words of the ancients. It is for this 
reason mainly, and consistently with my anxiety to 
be concise, that I have quoted copiously from ancient 
works. 

In conclusion, I have to crave the indulgence of the 
reader for the many dificiencies which he will, no doubt, 
find in the present work, written in moments stolen 
from* official work, and in places where a decent library 
was never available. Such claim to indulgence is sel- 
dom admitted, and the reader very pertinently enquires 
why a writer should ever undertake a work for which 
he was not in every way fully equipped. Nevertheless, 
I mention these circumstances, as they may explain, 
if they cannot justify, the shortcomings of the work. 
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The time of the present writer is not his own, and the 
charge of a Bengal District with an area of over six 
thousand square miles and a population of over three 
millions, leaves little leisure for otlier work.^ To arrange 
my materials, under these circumstances, has been an 
arduous work, and I can only ask the indulgent con- 
sideration of my readers for any errors and defects 
which may have crept into this work. 

M YMENsiNG District, 

Bengal, I R. C. DUTT. 

1888. j 
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EPOCHS AND DATES. 

The History of Ancient India is a liistory of thirty 
centuries of human culture and progress. It divides 
itself into several distinct periods, each of which, for 
length of years, will compare with the entire history of 
many a modern people. 

Other nations claim an equal or even a higher anti- 
quity than the Hindus. The Egyptians have records 
on their everlasting monuments of a civilization which 
goes beyond three thousand years before Christ. As- 
syrian scholars have claimed an equally remote anti- 
quity for the Shumiro-Accadian civilization of Chaldea, 
which is said to have flourished over a thousand years 
before Neniveh and Babylon were founded. The 
Chinese, too, have a history which dates from about 
2,400 B. C. For India, modern scholars have not 
claimed a higher antiquity than 2,000 B. C., though 
future researches may require an extension of this date, 

But there is a difference between the records of 
the Hindus and the records of other nations. The 
hieroglyphic records of the ancient Egyptians yield 
little information beyond the names of kings and 
R. C. D., A. I. I 
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pyramid-builders, and accounts of dynasties and wars. 
The cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria and Babylon 
tell us much the same story. And even ancient 
Chinese records shed little light on the gradual pro- 
gress of human culture and civilization. 

Ancient Hindu works are of a different character. 
If they are defective in some respects, as they un- 
doubtedly arc, they are defective as accounts of 
dynasties, of wars, of so-called historical incidents. 
On the other hand they give us a full, connected, and 
clear account of the advancement of civilization, of 
the progress of the human mind, such as wc shall 
seek for in vain among the records of any other equally 
ancient nation. The literature of each period is a 
perfect picture — a photograph, if we may so call it — 
of the Hindu civilization of that period. And the 
works of successive periods, form a complete history 
of Hindu civilization for over three thousand years, 
so full, so clear, that he who runs may read. 

Inscriptions on stone and writings on papyri are 
recorded with a design to commemorate passing 
events. The songs and hymns and philosophical 'and 
religious effusions of a people arc an unconscious and 
true reflection of its civilization and its thought. The 
earliest effusions of the Hindus were not recorded in 
writing, — they are, therefore, full and unrestricted, — 
they are a natural and true expression of the nation’s 
thoughts and feelings. They were? preserved, not on 
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stone, but in the faithful memory of the people, who 
handed down the great heritage from century to century 
with a scrupulous exactitude which, in modern days, 
would be considered a miracle. 

Scholars who have studied the Vedic hymns histori- 
cally arc aware that the materials they afford for 
constructing a history of civilization are fuller and 
truer than any accounts which could have been re- 
corded on stone or papyri. And those who have 
pursued Hindu literature through the different periods 
of Hindu history, arc equally aware that they form 
a complete and comprehensive story of the progress 
and gradual modifications of Hindu civilization, thought, 
and religion through over three thousand years. And 
the philosophical historian of human civilization need 
not be a Hindu to think that the Hindus have pre- 
served the fullest, the clearest, and the truest materials 
for his work. 

We wish not to be misunderstood. We have made 
the foregoing remarks simply with a view to remove 
the very common and very erroneous impression that 
Ancient India has no history worth studying, no con- 
nected and reliable chronicle of the past which would 
be interesting or instructive to the modern reader. 

Ancient India has a connected story to tell, and 
so far from being uninteresting, its special feature 

is its intense attractiveness. We read in that ancient 

» 

story how a gifted Aryan people, separated by 
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circumstances from the outside world, worked out their 
civilization amidst natural and climatic conditions which 
were peculiarly favourable. Wc note their intellectual 
discoveries ai^^e after age ; wc watch their religious 
progress and developments through successive cen- 
turies ; wc mark their political career, as they gradual- 
ly expand over India, and found new kingdoms and 
dynasties ; we observe their struggles against priest- 
ly domination, their successes and their failures ; wc 
study with interest their great social and religious 
revolutions and their far-reaching consequences. And 
this great story of a nation’s intellectual life— more 
thrilling in its interest than any talc which Shaliarzadi 
told — is nowhere broken and nowhere disconnected. 
The great causes which led to great social and religious 
changes arc manifest to the reader, and he follows the 
gradual revolution of Hindu civilization through thirty 
centuries without a break or interruption. 

The very shortcomings of Hindir civilization, as 
compared with the younger civilization of Greece or 
Rome have their lessons for the modern reader. The 
story of our successes is not more instructive than the 
story of our failures. The hymns of Visvamitra, the 
philosophy of Kapila and the poetry of Kfdidasa have 
no higher lessons for the modern reader than the 
deep causes which led to the decadence of our political 
life and the ascendancy of priests. The story of the 
religious rising of the people under the leadership of 
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Gautama Buddha is not more instructive than the 
causes which account for the absence of any political 
rising among the people, the absence of any efforts after 
popular freedom. And the great heights to wliich the 
genius of Brahmans and Kshatriyas soared in the in- 
fancy of the world’s intellectual life are not more 
suggestive and not more instructive than the absence 
of genius in the people at large in their ordinary pursuits 
and trades,— in mechanical inventions and maritime 
discoveries, in sculpture, architecture and arts, in mani- 
festations of popular life and the assertion of popular 
power. 

The* history of the intellectual and religious life of 
the ancient Hindus is matchless in its continuity, its 
fulness, and its philosophical truth. But the historian 
who only paints the current of that intellectual life 
performs half his duty. There is another and a sadder 
portion of Hindu history, — and it is necessary that this 
portion of the story, too, should be faithfully told. 

We have said before that the history of Ancient 
India divides itself into several distinct and long 
periods or epochs. leach of these periods has a 
distinct literature, and each has a civilization peculiar 
to it, which modified itself into the civilization of the 
next period under the operation of great political 
and social causes. It is desirable that we should, at 
the outset, give a brief account of these historical 
epochs and the great historical events by which they 
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are marked. Such an outline-account of the different 
periods will make our readers acquainted with the plan 
and scope of this work, and will probably help them 
to grasp more effectually the details of ' each period 
when we come to treat them more fully. We begin 
with the earliest period, viz., that of Aryan settlements 
in the Punjab. The hymns of the Rig Veda furnish 
us with the materials for a history of this period. 


FIRST EPOCH. 

In this priceless volume, we find the Hindu Aryans 
as conquerors and settlers on the banks of the'Tndus 
and its five branches ; and India beyond the Sutlej was 
almost unknown to them. They came as a conquering 
race, full of the self-assertion and vigour of a young 
national life, with a strong love of action and a capacity 
for active enjoyments. They were, in this respect, far 
removed from the contemplative and passive Hindus 
of later days ; they rejoiced in wealth and cattle and 
pasture-fields ; and they carved out, with their strong 
right arm, new possessions and realms from the ab- 
origines of the soil, who vainly struggled to maintain 
their own against the invincible conquerors. Thus, the 
period was one of wars and conquests against the ab- 
origines ; and the Aryan victors triumphantly boast of 

their conquests in their hymns, and implore their gods 

« 

to bestow on them wealth and new possessions, and to 
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destroy the barbarians. Whatever was bright and 
cheerful and glorious in the aspects of nature struck 
the Aryans with admiration and gladness, and such 
manifestations of nature were worshipped and invoked 
as gods. 

It is needless to say that the entire body of Aryans 
was then a united C(Mnmunity, and the only distinction 
of castes was between the Aryans and the aborigines. 
Iwen the distinction between professions was not very 
marked ; and the sturdy lord of many acres, who 
jdoiighcd his fields and owned large herds in times of 
peace, went out to defend his village or plunder the 
aborigines in times of war, and often composed spirited 
hymns to the martial god Indra in his hours of devo- 
tion. There were no temples and no idols ; each patri- 
arch of a family lighted the sacrificial fire in his own 
hearth, and offered milk and rice offerings, or animals, 
or libations of the Soma juice to the fire, and invoked 
the “bright” gods for blessings, and health, and wealth 
for himself and his children. Chiefs of tribes were 
kings, and had their priests to perform sacrifices and 
utter the hymns for them ; but there was no priestly 
caste, and no royal caste. The people were free, enjoy- 
ing the freedom which belongs to vigorous pastoral 
and agricultural tribes. 

What is the date of this period of Aryan settle- 
ments in the Punjal^? Colcbrooke, who was the first 
discoverer of the Vedas for European readers, fixed the 
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fourteenth century as the date when they were finally 
compiled and arranf^ed. And as all scholars allow five 
or six centuries for the expansion of the Aryans along 
the Indus and its five tributaries, we may' fix the dates 
of the first period at 2,000 to 1,400 B. C. Professor 
Max Muller, in his latest works, allows 1,500 B. C. as 
the date when the Vedas, such as we now have them, 
were composed,^ or 1,500 to i,000 B. C. as the period 
when they were composed and finally arranged. In 
another work he states: “I'our thousand years ago (or 
it may be earlier) the Aryans, who had travelled south- 
wards to the rivers of the Punjab called him Dyaush 
Pita or Heavenly ]oath-er.'’f 

Professor Weber allows a thousand years for the 
“occupying, subjecting to complete cultivation, and 
Brahmanising the immense tract of land ” from the 
Indus to the Gunduck. With this argument we agree ; 
but the Professor is wrong when he fixes 500 B, C. as 
the time when the Hindus settled on the Gunduck. 
We will shew that they founded the kingdom of the 
Videhas by that river about 1,000 B. C., and the Aryans 
must have first crossed the Indus about 2,000 B. C. 

Professor Whitney gives 2,000 to 1,500 B. C. for the 
Rig Veda hymn.s, and Dr. Martin Haug allows 2,000 
to 1,400 B. C. for those hymns, while, for the earliest of 


India : what can it teach us ? (1883), p. 813. 
t Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion^ Lecture VII. 
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them he claims a still remoter date.* It is unnecessary 
to cite the authority of other scholars ; we think we 
agree with the general opinion on the subject when we 
fix 2,000 to 1,400 B. C. for. the first period of Hindu his- 
tory. And, for the sake of convenience, we will call this 
period the Vedic Period, 


SECOND EPOCH. 

When once the Hindu Aryans had come as far as the 
Sutlej, they did not lose much time in crossing that 
river and pouring down in numbers in the valley of 
the Ganges. We have rare mention of the Ganges 
and the Jumna in the Rig Veda, shewing that they 
were not yet generally known to the Hindus in the 
first or Vcdic Period, although adventurous colonists 
must Jiavc issued out of the Punjab and settled in 
the shores of those distant rivers. Such settlements 
must have multiplied in the second ])eriod, until, in 
the course of some centuries, the entire valley of the 
Ganges, as far down as modern Tirhoot, were the seats 
of powerful kingdoms and nationalities, who cultivated 
science and literature in their schools of learning, and 
developed new forms of religion and of civilization 
widely different from those of the Vedic Period. 

Among the nations who flourished in the Gangctic 
valley, the most renowned have left their names in the 
epic literature of Inc[ia. The Kurus had their kingdom 
round about modern Delhi. The Panchaias settled 
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further to the south-east, round about modern Kanouj. 
The Kosalas occupied the spacious country between 
the Jumna and the Gunduck, which includes modern 
Oudh ; the Videhas lived beyond the Gunduck, in what 
is now known as Tirhoot ; and the Kasis settled 
down near and about modern Benares. These were 
the most renowned nations of the second period, though 
other less powerful nationalities also nourished and 
extended their kingdoms, from time to time. 

When the first Kurus and Panchalas settled in the 
Doab, they gave indications of a vigorous national 
life, and their internecine wars form the subject of the 
first national kg)ic of India, the Mahabharata. And, al- 
though this work, in its present shape, is the production 
of a •’later age — or rather of later ages — yet, even in its 
present form, it preserves indications of that rucl^e and 
sturdy vigour and warlike jealousies which must have 
characterised the early conquerers of the Gangetic 
valley. The Hindus did not,' however, live many cen- 
turies in the soft climate of this valley before losing 
their vigour and manliness, as they gained in learning 
and civilization. As they drifted down the river they 
manifested less and less of the vigour of conquering races. 
The royal courts of the Videhas and tlie Kasis were 
learned and enlightened, but contemporary literature 
does not bear witness to their warlike qualities. The 
Kosalas, too, were a polished nation, but the tradi- 

f. 

tions of that nation, preserved in the second National 
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Epic of India the Ramayana, (in its present form, a pro- 
duction of later ages,) shew more devotion to social 
and domestic duties, obedience to priests, and regard 
for religious forms, than the sturdy valour and the fiery 
jealousies of the Mahjibharata. 

This gradual enervation of the Hindus was the cause 
of the most important results in religious and social 
rules. Religion changed its spirit. The manly but 
simple hymns with which the sturdy conquerors of the 
Punjab had invoked nature-gods scarcely commended 
themselves to the more effete and more ceremonious 
Hindus of the Gangetic valley. The hymns were still 
repeated, but lost their meaning and sense, and vast 
ceremonials and observances took the place of simple 
forms. The priestly class increased in number an,d in 
influence, until they formed a hereditary caste of their 
(Hvn. The kings and warriors of the Gangetic valley 
lived in more splendid courts, and had more gorgeous 
surroundings than the simple agricultural warriors of 
the Punjab, and soon separated themselves from the 
people and formed a caste of their own. The mass of 
the people — the Vaisyas or Visas of the Rig Veda — be- 
came more lifeless than their forefathers in the Punjab, 
and wore, without a protest, the chains which priests 
and warriors — the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas — threw 
around them. And as subjection means demoraliza- 
tion, the people in Hindu kingdoms never afterwards 
became what the people in ancient and modern Europe 
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have striven to be. And lastly, the aborigines who were 
subjugated and had adopted the Aryan civilization 
formed the low caste of SCidras, and were declared unfit 
to perform the Aryan religious rites or to acquire 
religious knowledge. 

Such was the origin of the Caste-system in India, In 
the second period of Hindu history. The system 
arose out of weakness and lifelessness among the 
people, and, to a certain extent it has perpetuated that 
weakness ever after. 

It will be observed that this Second Period was a 
period of the submission of the people under the 
Brahmans and the Kshatriyas, and of the submission 
of the Kshatriyas themselves under the Brahmans. 
At the close of the i)eriod, however, there appears 
to have been a reaction, and the proud Ksha- 
triyas at last tried to shake ofl the galling yoke, and to 
prove their equality with the Jh-ahmans in learning and 
religious culture. Wearied with the unmeaning rituals 
and ceremonials prescribed by priests, the Kshatriyas 
started new speculations and bold enquiries after the 
truth. The effort was unavailing. The priests remained 
supreme. But the vigorous speculations which the Ksha- 
triyas started form the only redeeming portion of the 
inane and lifeless literature of this period. And these 
speculations remained as a heritage of the nation, and 
formed the nucleus of the Hindu philosophical sys- 
tems and religious revolutions of a later day. 
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It was in this period of Aryan expansion in the 
Gangetic valley that the Rig Veda and the three other 
Vedas,— Saman, Yajus and Atharvan— were finally 
arranged and compiled. Then followed another class 
of compositions known as the Brahmanas, and devoted 
to sacrificial rites ; and the.se inane and verbose com- 
positions reflect the enervation of the people and the 
dogmatic pretensions of the priests of the age. The 
custom of retirement from the world into forest life, 
which was unknown in the earlier ages, sprang up, and 

the last portions of the Brahmanas arc Aranyakas 
devoted to forest rites. And lastly the bold specula- 
tions started by Kshatriyas arc known as the 
Upanishads, and form the last portions of the literature 
of tins period, and close the so-called Revealed Liter oMi re 
i)f India. 

Dr. H, H. Wilson, when reviewing IVofcssor Max 
Muller’s great work on Sanscrit literature thirty years 
ago, declarctl that a period of five centuries was not too 
long to account for the great political, social, and reli- 
gious changes which occurred in this period. And Dr. 
WilsMn was right. Within this period the valley of the 
Ganges, as far as Tirhoot, was cleared, colonized, and 
Hindu-ized, and formed the sites of powerful kingdoms. 
Religious observances were vastly elaborated ; social 
rules were changed ; the caste-system was formed ; the 
supremacy of priests was established and confirmed, and, 
ultimately,’ questioned by the Kshatriyas; and lastly, 
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within this age, a varied and voluminous literature was 
recorded. The Period may, therefore, be supposed to 
have extended approximately from 1,400 to 1,000 B. C 

One or two hicts may be cited here which confirm 
these dates. The central historical fact of this period 
was a great war between the Kurus and the Panchfilas 
which forms the subject of the Mahribharata, and of 
which we shall have something to say further on. The 
central literary fact of this period was the compilation 
of the Vedas. Tradition and the Epic itself inform us 
that the compiler of the Vedas was a contemporary of 
the war ; but we may accept or reject this as we like. 
We will examine these two facts separatel)^ 

Tradition, again, has it that when the Vedas were 
compiled, the position of the solstitial points was 
observed and recorded to mark the date. The Jyotisha 
in which this observation is now found is a late work, 
not earlier than the third century before Cdirist, but the 
observation was certainly made at an ancient date, and 
Bentley and Archdeacon Pratt — both able mathemati- 
cians — have gone over the calculation and found that 
it was made in 1,181 B. C. 

Much has been written of late against the value 
of this discovery in Europe, America, and India, but 
we have found nothing in these discussions which 
goes against the genuineness of the astronomical obser- 
vation. We arc inclined to believe that the observa- 
tion marks appro.^imately the true date of the final 
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compilation of the Vedas ; and as the work of compi- 
lation probably occupied numerous teachers for genera- 
tions together, we may suppose that the Vedas were 
compiled during the 14th and 13th centuries B. C. And 
this date falls within the period which we have assigned 
for the second epoch. 

Now, with regard to the Kuru-Panchala War. The 
annals of different kingdoms in India allude to this 
ancient war, and some of these annals are not unre- 
liable. The founder of Buddhism lived in the sixth 
century Ik C., and we learn from the annals of Magadha 
that 35 kings reigned between the Kuru-Ikinchala War 
Lind the time of Buddha. Allowing 20 years to each 
reign, this would place the war in the 13th century B. C. 

Again we know from coins, that Kanishka ruled in 
Kashmira in the first century A. D., and his successor 
Abhimanyu probably reigned towards the close of that 
century. The historian of Kashmira informs us that 
52 kings reigned for 1,266 years from the time of the 
Kuru Panchala War to the time of Abhimanyu, and 
this would place the war in the 12th century B. G. 

We.do not ask the reader to accept any of the parti- 
cular dates given above. It is almost impossible to 
fix any precise date in the History of India before 
Alexander the Great visited the land ; and wc may well 
hestitate, even when astronomical calculations point to 
p particular year, or historical lists point to a particular 
pentury. All that wc»ask, and all that we are entitled 
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to ask, is that the reader will now find it possible to 
accept the fact that the Vedas were finally compiled 
and the Kuril Panchala War was fought sometime 
about the 13th century or the 12th century B. C. 

And, if the Kuru Panchala War was fought in the 
13th century R. C. {i.e., about a century before the 
Trojan War), it is impossible to fix a date later than 
1,400 B. C. for the commencement of the second epoch 
of which we arc speaking. For at the time of the 
Kuru Panchfda War. the country round modern Delhi 
and Kanouj were tlic scats of powerful nations who 
had developed a civilization and literature of their own. 
And two centuries must be allowed between the date 
when the Aryans issued out of the Punjab and the date 
when these results had been achieved in the Gangetic 
valley. 

To accept 1,400 B.C. as the date when the Aryans 
issued out of the Punjab, is to confirm the dates we 
have given (2,000 to 1,400 B. C.) for the first epoch, 
the Vedic Period. 

Again, many of the Brfihmanas contain internal evi- 
dence that they were composed at the time or after the 
time of the Kurus and the Panchalas. We may, there- 
fore, suppose these to have been composed in the 13th 
and 1 2th centuries B.C. And the Upanishads, which 
mark the close of Brahmana literature, were composed 
about the nth century B. C. Janaka, the King of 
the Vidchas, gave a start to the Upanishads ; we may, 
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therefore, suppose the Videhas and the Koshalas to have 
flourished about 1,200 to 1,000 B. C., as the Kurus and 
the Panchalas flourished about 1,400 to i,200 B. C. 

For the sake of convenience we will call this second 
period the Epic Period. It was the period when the 
nations described in the national epics of India lived 
and fought ; when the Kurus and the Panchalas, the 
Kosalas, and the Videhas held sway along the valley of 
the Ganges. 


THIRD EPOCH. 

The Third Epoch is, perhaps, the most brilliant period 
of Hindu history. It was in this period that the 
Aryans issued out of the Gangctic Valley, spread them- 
selves far and wide, sul)jugatcd and occupied the whole 
of India, and introduced Hindu civilization and found- 
ed Hindu kingdoms as far as the southernmost limits 
of India. Magadha which was already known to the 
Hindus in the p]pic Period was completely Hindu-ized in 
the Third P'poch ; and the young and powerful kingdom 
founded here soon eclipsed and then subjugated all The 
ancient kingdoms of the Gangctic Valley. The descen- 
dants of the proud races who had fought the epic wars 
in the Ganges Valley, the descendants of the older and 
sturdier races who had first founded Aryan dominions 
in the Indus Valley, — all quailed before this new and 
rising power. Chandragupta, the contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, ‘brought the whole of Northern 
R. C. D., A. I. 
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India, from the Punjab to Behar, under the rule of 
Magadha ; and his grandson Asoka the Great, the pro- 
mulgator of Buddhism, was the greatest emperor that 
ever ruled in India within the thirty centuries of Hindu 
independence. With the time of Asoka the Third 
Epoch ends, and the Fourth or Buddhist Epoch begins. 

Aryan colonists penetrated to Ikngal and introduced 
Hindu religion and civilization among the aborigines, 
but Bengal never made any mark in the history of 
Ancient India. The kingdoms founded in the south won 
greater distinction. The Andhras founded a powerful 
kingdom in the Deccan, founded great schools of learn- 
ing, and were destined, at a later period, to extend their 
sway over Northern India also. Furtlicr south, the 
Ar}^ans came in contact with the old and imperfect 
Dravidian civilization. The more perfect Hindu civiliza- 
tion prevailed, and the Dravidians were Hindu-rzed and 
founded kingdoms which became distinguished for learn- 
ing and power. The three sister-kingdoms of the Cholas, 
the Cheras, and the Pandyas made their mark before 
the third century B. C., and Kanchi (Conjeveram), tlie 
capital of the Cholas, distinguished itself as the seat of 
Hindu learning at a later day. 

In the west the Saurashtras (including Guzrat and 
the Maharatta country) received Hindu civilization 
from the Andhras of the Deccan ; while, beyond a strip 
of the sea, Ceylon was discovered, and formed a great 
resort of Hindu traders, until A^>oka the Great sent his 
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son to that land and converted the people to Buddhism. 
In the east, Buddhist pilj^rims came and settled in Orissa 
and excavated caves in rocks centuries before Asoka. 

The practical and enterprisin^^ spirit of the age shews 
itself in literature as well as in territorial conquests, 
The whole of the verbose teachings and rites of the 

A 

Brahmanas and Aranyakas were condensed into Sutras 
or aphorisms so as to form handy manuals for the sacri- 
fice. Other Sutras were framed for laying down the 
rules of domestic rites and social conduct. Sutra 
schools sprang all over India, in the north and in the 
south, and works multiplied. Besides these religious 
works, phonetics, metre, grammar, and lexicons, were 
studied, and Yaska wrote his Nirukta, and Panini his 
grammar, early in this period. And the construction 
of sacrificial altars according to fixed rules gave rise to 
geometry which was first discovered in India. 

And, lastly, the lessons of the Upanishads were not 
lost. The bold speculations started in these works were 
pursued, until Kapila arose in the eighth or seventh cen- 
tury B, C. and started the Sankhya philosophy, —the 
first cdosely-rcasoned system of mental philosophy 
known in the world. Other systems of philosophy 
were started by other thinkers, but the Sankhya philo- 
sophy was destined to have the greatest influence in 
the future of India; for Gautama Buddha was born in 
the sixth century B. C., and he added to the cold 
logic of the Sankhya* philosophy a world-embracing 
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sympathy and love for mankind which has made his 
religion the religion of a third of the human race. 

Buddhism spread slowly among the poor and the 
lowly, for it was a protest against caste-privileges, a 
religion of equality of men. It spread slowly — as 
Christianty spread in Europe in the early days — until 
Asoka embraced Buddhism in the tldrd century B. C., 
as Constantine the Great embraced the new faith in 
Europe. As in the case of Christianity, so in the case 
of Buddhism, it fast became a national religion under 
imperial favour, and from the third century B. C., the 
Fourth or Buddhist Epoch begins. 

Our readers will perceive that we have no difficulty in 
fixing the dates of the Third Epoch. Asoka the Great 
asgended the throne about 260 B. C., and held his great 
Buddhist Council to settle the Buddhist Scriptures 
about 242 B. C. Two such Councils had been held 
before, one in the year of Gautama’s death in 477 B. C., 
and one a hundred years after in 377 B. C. But the 
Council held by Asoka, in 242 Ik C. finally settled the 
Scriptures, and the great emperor then promulgated 
them all over India, and beyond the limits oMndia. 
At this date, therefore, 242 B. C., the Third Epoch ends 
and the Fourth or Buddhist Epoch begins. And we 
have seen before that the Second Epoch closes about 
1,000 B. C. We may, therefore, date the Third Epoch 
from 1,000 B. C. to 242 B. C. For the sake of conve- 
nience, we will call it the Philosdpkical Period. 
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The great political, literary, and religious incidents 
of the period require the wide space of seven centuries 
and a half that we have allotted to the Epoch ; and all 
the facts that we know confirm these dates. Dr. H. 
H. Wilson considers that the first incursions of the 
Aryans to the south began about r,ooo B. C., and we 
have adopted this date as the commencement of the 
Third Period. The dates which Dr. Biihler has given 

A 

to the Sutras of Gautama, Baudhayana, and Apas- 
tamba fall within the dates given above. Dr. Thibaut 


assigns the eighth century B. C. to the Sulva Sutras or 
geometry. Writers on Sankhya philosopy assign the 
eighth or seventh century B. C. to Kapila’s philosophy, 
and Gautama Ihiddha lived, as wc know, in the sixth 
century B. C. Chandragupta was a contemporary* of 
Alexander the Great, and ascended the throne probably 
in 320 B. C., and his grandson, as we have seen before, 
became king sixty years later. 

These dates, which have been ascertained with tole- 
rable certainty, confirm the dates which we have accept- 
ed for the previous or the Epic Period. For, if the 
philosophy of Kapila, which was a distant and matured 
result of the Upanishads was started in the eighth or 


seventh century, the Upanishads themselves must have 
been composed at least two centuries earlier. And 
we are presumably correct in assigning B. C. 1,000 for 
the Upanishads,— the works which closed the Epic 
I^eriod. 777 o 4 
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FOURTH EPOCH. 

The epoch begins with the brilliant reign of Asoka 
the Great, who was the emperor of Northern India 
'and published his edicts of humanity on stone pillars, 
and on rocks all over Northern India, from Guzrat to 
Orissa. He prohibited the slaughter of animals, pro- 
vided medical aid to men and cattle all over his empire, 
proclaimed the duties of citizens and members of 
families, and directed Buddhist missionaries to proceed 
to the ends of the earth, to mix with the rich and the 
poor, and to proclaim the truth. His inscriptions shew 
that he made treaties with Antioch of Syria, Ptolemy of 
Egypt, Antigonus of Macedon, Magas of Cyrene, and 
Alexander of Epiros, and sent missionaries to these 
kingdoms to preach the Buddhist religion. “ Both here 
and in foreign countries,” says Asoka, “ everywhere the 
people follow the doctrine of the religion of the Beloved 
of the Gods, wheresoever it reacheth.” ''Buddhist mis- 
sionaries, ” says a Christian writer,* " preached in Syria 
two centuries before the teaching of Christ (which has 
so many moral points in common) was heard in North- 
ern Palestine. So true is it that every great historical 
change has had its forerunner.” 

The Maurya dynasty which had commenced with 
Asoka’s grandfather Chandragupta about 320 B.C. 
did not last very long after the time of Asoka. It \vas 


Mahaffy, Alexander’* Empire, Chapter XIII. 
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followed by two short-lived dynasties, the Sunga and 
the Kanva (183 to 26 B.C.), and then the great Andhras 
who had founded a powerful empire in the South con- 
quered Magadha and were masters of Northern India 
for four centuries and a half, B.C. 26 to A.D. 430. They 
were generally Buddhists, but respected Brahmans and 
orthodox Hindus ; and throughout the Buddhist epoch, 
the two religions flourished in India side by side, and 
persecution was almost unknown. The Andhras were 
succeeded by the great Gupta emperors who were 
supreme in India till about 500 A.D.,”^ and then their 
power was overthrown. The Guptas were generally 
orthodox Hindus, but favoured Buddhism also, and 
made grants to Buddhist churches and monasteries. 

In the meantime India was the scene of continual 

% 

foreign invasions. The Greeks of Bactria, expelled by 
'I'liranian invaders, entered India in the second and first 
centuries before Christ, founded kingdoms, introduced 
Greek civilization and knowledge, and had varied for- 
tunes in different parts of India for centuries after. They 
are said to have jxinctrated as far as Orissa. The 
Turanians themselves of the Yu-Chi tribe next invaded 
India, and gave a powerful dynasty to Kashmira ; and 
Kanishka the Great Yu-Chi, king of Kashmira, had an 
extensive empire in the first century A.D., which 


• These dates are however uncertain. Many scholars think the Guptas 
reigned from the 2nd to the 4th century A. O. 
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Stretched from Kabul, and Kashgar, and Yarkand to 
Guzrat and Agra. He was a Buddhist, and held a great 
council of the Northern Buddhists in Kashmira. The 
Cambojians and other tribes of Kabul then poured into 
India, and were in their turn followed by the locust- 
hordes of the Huns, who spread over Western India in 
the fifth century A.D. India had no rest from foreign 
invasions for six or seven centuries after the time of 
Asoka the Great ; but the invaders, as they finally set- 
tled down in India, adopted the Buddhist religion, and 
formed a part of the people. 

Buddhism gradually declined during the centuries 
after the Christian era, much in the same way jis the 
Hinduism of the Rig Veda had gradually become cor- 
rupted in the Epic Period when the Hindus had settled 
down in the Gangetic Valley. Buddhist monks formed 
a vast and unmanageable body of idle priestliood, owning 
vast acres of land attached to each monastery, and feed- 
ing on the resources of the people ; and Buddhist cere- 
monials and forms bordered more and more on Buddha- 
worship and idolatry. A change was at hand ; and 
that change was witnessed when Hindu genius and 
learning and a new form of Hinduism asserted them- 
selves in the sixth century after Christ, first in Ujjayini, 
and then all over India. An effete form of Buddhism 
lingered on for some centuries in some parts of India 
after this ; but the Buddhist period may be said to close 
with the fifth century A.D. * 
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Wc find an uninterrupted scries of Buddhist rock- 
cut caves, stupas, chaityas or churches, and viharas or 
monasteries all over India, dating from* the time of 
Asoka to the 5th century A.D., but there are scarcely 
any specimens of Buddhist architecture of a later date. 
Temple-building and Hindu architecture flourished 
from the sixth century A.l)., to long after the Mahom- 
medan conquest. 

The most valuable portions of Buddhist literature 
left to us arc the scriptures as finally settled in the 
Council of Asoka, and sent by him all over India 
and beyond India. These scriptures, preserved in the 
Pali language in Ceylon, form our best materials for 
the history of early Buddhism, while later forms of 
this literature have been found in Nepal, in Ihibet, in 
China, in Japan, and in all Buddhist countries. 

Wc have said that Hinduism flourished in India side 
by side with Buddhism throughout the Buddhist Kpoch. 
But Ibiddhism had a marked effect on Hinduism which 
cannot be mistaken. Buddhism had questioned the 
sacredness of the Vedas ; and the Hinduism of the 
Buddlhst and subsequent times, —though nominally 
revering the Vedas, — shews a complete estrangement and 
emancipation from those ancient works. Hindu astro- 
nomy, mathematics, laws, and philosophical speculations 
had begun from the Vedas and the Vedic sacrifices, and 
belonged to different Vedic schools. But Hindu science 
and learning of the post-Buddhist age have no reliance 
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on the Vedas and do not belong to any Vedic school. 
Even the revived form of Hinduism of the sixth century 
and later ages is not a religion of Vedic sacrifices, but 
of worship of images and gods, unknown to the Vedas. 

The Code of Manu represents Hindu thought and 
manners of the Buddhist Epoch. It is based on the 
ancient Dharmasutras or social laws of the Philosophical 
Period ; but while the Dharmasutras belong to different 
Vedic schools, Mann’s Sanhita knows of no such divi- 
sions and professes to be the law for all Aryans. It is 
remarkable that even so late as Manu s time, the whole 
Aryan population (leaving aside priests and soldiers), 
still formed one compact caste, the Vaisyas, and’had not 
been disunited and divided into the numerous trade and 
profession castes of modern times. Manu’s mixed castes 
are mostly Hindu-ized aboriginal tribes. 

For reasons which will appear from the foregoing 
remarks we date the fourth or Buddhist Period from 
242 B.C. to 500 A.D. 


FIFTH EPOCH. 

The fifth or last epoch of Hindu history is the 
epoch of Hindu revival, and covers seven centuries 
from 500 A.D. to 1194 A.D., the date of the Mahom- 
medan conquest of Northern India. 

The period begins with great deeds in politics and 
literature. Foreign invaders had harassed India for 
centuries before, and at last a 'great avenger arose. 
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Vikranicyitya the Great, of Ujjayini, was the master of 
Northern India ; he beat back the invaders known as 
the Sakas in the great battle of Korur, and asserted 
Hindu independence. Hindu genius and literature • 
revived under his auspices, and a new form of Hinduism 
asserted itself. 

The two centuries and a half commencing with the 
time of Vikramaditya the Great (500 to 750 A.D.) may 
be called the Augustan era of later Sanscrit literature, 
and nearly all the great works which are popular in 
India to this day belong to this period. Kalidasa wrote 
his matchless dramas and poems in Vikrama’s court. 
Amara^inha, the lexicographer, was another of the 
“nine gems” of this court. And Bharavi was Kali- 
dasa’s contemporary or lived shortly after. Siladitya.II., 
a successor of Vikramaditya, ruled from 610 to 650 A.D., 
and is reputed to have been the author of Ratnavali, 
though the work was probably composed by an author 
of his court. Dandin, the author of Dasakumara Charita, 
was an old man when Siladitya 1 1 reigned, and Bana- 
bhatta, the author of Kadambari, lived in his. court. 
Subandhu, the author of Vasavadatta, also lived at the 
same time ; and there are reasons to believe that the 
Bhattikavya was compo.s'cd by Bhartrihari, the author of 
the Satakas, in the same reign. 

In the next century Yasovarman ruled between' 700 
and 740 A.D., and the renowned Bhavabhdti composed 
his powerful dramas in this reign. Bhavabhdti, however 
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was the last of the galaxy of poets and literary men, — 
and no literary genius arose in India after the middle of 
the 8th century. 

It was in this Augustan era also that the great 
national epics of India, the production of many ages, 
received their last additions and touches and assumed 
their final shape, and the voluminous Puranas, which 
have given their name to this Period, began to be com- 
posed in their present shape. 

In modern Hindu science, too, we have the brightest 

names in tlicse two centuries and a half. Aryabhatta, 
the founder of modern Hindu astronomy, was born in 
476 A.D., and produced his work early in the sixth 
century. Varaha Mihira, his successor, was one of the 
“ nine gems ” of Vikrama’s Court. Brahmagupta was 
born in 59^ A.D,, and was, therefore, a contempqrary of 
Banabhatta, the novelist. And the unknown author of 
the Surya Siddhanta also lived about the sixth century. 

This brilliant period of two centuries and a half 
(500 to 750 A.D.) was followed by two centuries of 
impenetrable darkness ! The history of India from 
750 to 950 A.D. is a perfect blank. No great dynasties 
rose to power, no literary or scientific men rose to 
renown, no great work of architecture or art was con- 
structed in Northern India. History is silent over these 
two dread centuries ! 

But we have indications of what was transpiring. 
The two dark centuries witnessed the fall of ancient 
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dynasties, and the crumbling down of ancient kingdoms 
and nationalities. They resemble the dark period of 
Europe, which witnessed the fall of the Roman power, 
and which cleared up when E'eudal power arose. In 
India, too, the power of ancient races and dynasties was 
silently swept away during the period of darkness ; 
and when light breaks in again, we see a new race of 
Hindu Feudal barons as the masters of India, — the 
modern Rajputs ! In the general dissolution of ancient 
power and the struggle for supremacy, the youngest 
and the most vigorous race came to the forefront, and 
about 950 A.D. we find the Rajput dynasties ruling 
c'^erywhere in Northern India. They inherited the 
throne of Vikramaditya and his successors in Ujjayini 
and Kanoiij ; they usurped the power of the powerful 
ballabhi or Sena Kings of Guzrat and Western India ; 
and they tried to oppose the progress of Sabaktagin 
and Mahmud in the Punjab. 

If the two dark centuries thus witnessed the rise of 
a new power, they also witnessed another great revolu- 
tion. Decaying Buddhism, which in the time of Vikra- 
madit.ya and his successors was allowed to exist side 
by side with Hinduism, was crushed out of existence 
during the dark centuries. Vikramaditya, though he 
favoured Hinduism, never persecuted Buddhists, and 
some of his most renowned courtiers, like Amara Sinha, 
the lexicographer, were Buddhists. His successors 
favoured Hinduism and Buddhism by turns,but there was 
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complete toleration throughout the period. Siladitya II. 
the reputed author of Ratndvali was a staunch Bud- 
dhist, and was visited by Houen Tsang, the Chinese 
traveller, about 640 A.D. There was no thought of per- 
secution throughout this intellectual period, Hindu- 
ism was reviving with the vigour of new life, Bud- 
dhism was dying a slow and natural death. But there 
are reasons to suppose that persecution, the burning of 
monasteries and books, and the banishment of monks, 
were witnessed between 750 A.D. and 950 A.D. Sankara- 
charya the most determined foe of Buddhism, was 
born in 7<S8 A.D., and the spirit which marks his 
literary labours soon found vent in the action of kings. 

There are reasons to suppose that the new Rajput 
race is responsible for this persecution which finally 
stamped out Buddhism in India. Different theories 
have been put forward as to the origin of the Rajputs. 
Dr. H. H. Wilson, Col. Tod, and other authorities main- 
tain that they were descended from the Scythian invaders 
of India who poured in through successive centuries, 
who were once beaten back by Vikramaditya the Great, 
but who, like other invaders, .settled down in the deserts 
of Western India, and ruled and conquered when 
they could. Be that as it may, the Rajputs certainly 
appear to have been new converts to Hindu civilization, 
for there is no mention of them in older records. Like 
all new converts, they espoused Hinduism with excep- 
tional zeal ; they were proud to *be styled Kshatriyas 

7776t) 
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(descended from the Solar and Lunar races) ; and 
wherever they conquered, Buddhist churches and 
monasteries went down and Hindu temples and idols 
arose. Priestly monopoly in its closest form and the 
Linhealthiest restrictions of modern Hinduism date 
from the rise of the Rajputs, and were perpetuated 
during the seven centuries of national lifelessness under 
the Musalman rule. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the resem- 
blance between luiropcan History and Indian History 
at the period which marks the close of the Ancient 
Age. The efforts of Vikramdditya to beat back the 
Sakas have a close resemblance to the efforts of the 
last' Roman Emperors and armies to keep back the 
hordes of barbarians who pressed eagerly forward for 
conquests. P'or centuries the Hindus and the Romans 
succeed'ed ; but the waves of invasion and conquest 
at last overwhelmed the ancient empires in India and in 
Italy, and marked the fall of ancient thrones and 
institutions ! P^or centuries after this event, Western 
Europe and Northern India have scarcely any history ; 
or the.history is one of violence and wars which closed 
an Ancient Era and ushered in the Modern Age ! When, 
at last, the darkness clears up, we find a new P'cudal 
power in Europe, and a new Rajput power in India. 
And the new dynasties of Europe had embraced 
Christianity, and exerted as zealously and enthusias* 
tically for the mediaeval priests, as the newly-converted 
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Rajputs did for the Brahmans and the modern Hindu- 
ism of India. 

But the parallel does not end here. The new masters 
of India had to fight as hard against the waves of 
Mahommedan invasion, as the new masters of Europe 
did in France, Spain, and in Syria. Richard the Lion- 
hearted’ was lighting at the same period as Prithu Rai 
of Delhi, and against the same rising power. In 
Europe the Christian barons saved their independence, 
and ultimately expelled the Miisalmans even from 
Spain ; in India the Hindu barons struggled and 
fell. Shahabuddin Ghori overthrew the Rajput king- 
doms of Delhi and Ajmere, Kanouj and Iknares in 
1193 and 1194 A.D., and the boldest of the Rajputs 
retreated to their desert fastnesses, where they enjoy a 
sort of independence to the present day, through the 
generous sufferance of the Ih'itish Government. 

We have dated the Pdfth or Pauranik Period from 
500 A.D. to 1194 A.D., and we have supposed Vikra- 
maditiya the Great to have ruled shortly after 500 A.D. 
The Samvat Era, beginning in 56 B.C. is connected 
with Vikramaditya’s name, and for a long time it was 
believed that the great king and the poet Kalidasa 
flourished in the first century B.C. The researches 
of modern scholars which have confirmed and added to 
Vikramaditya’s historic claims to renown, have, however, 
taken away from his antiquity, and his real date is 
no longer an open question. It re impossible for us to 
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go fully into the evidence which places the great king 
and the great poet in the 6th century A.D. ; but we 
will mention one or two facts for the curious reader. 

Varaha Mihira was admittedly one of the “ nine 
gems " of Vikrama’s court, and it has been ascertained 
from his astronomy that he lived in the 6th century 
after Christ. Amara Sinha was admittedly another of 
the “ nine gems,” and it is believed he was the builder of 
the temple at Buddha Gaya, which was constructed 
after the 5th century A.U. Houen Tsang the Chinese 
traveller states that Vikramaditya was succeeded by 
Sil^ditya L, and Siladitya I. reigned 60 years before 
I loucn Tsang’s time. This gives us the 6th century 
for Vikrama’s reign. And lastly, Kalhana the historian 
of Kashmira informs us that Durlabhavardhana began 
his reign' in Kashmira in 598 xAD., and that six kings 
ruled between Matrigupta (Vikrama’s contemporary) 
and Durlabhavardhana. Allowing 15 years for each 
reign, we come to the beginning of the 6th century as 
the date of Matrigupta and Vikrama. 

But to those who are familiar with later Sanscrit 
literature, Kalidasa s writings are the best evidence of 
his date. We know the dates of other writers and 
poets, of Bhavabhuti, Banabhatta, Bhartrihari, &c., and 
it is as impossible to separate Kalidasa from this galaxy 
of literary men, and throw him six centuries back- 
wards, i, e., to within two centuries of Asoka and his 
Buddhist council, as • it is impossible to separate 
R. C. D., A. I. 3 
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Shakespeare from the Elizabethan poets, and to assign 
to him a date within two centuries of Alfred’s time ! 
Dates. 

What then is the origin of the Samvat Era, begin- 
ning at 56 15. C. ? And what is the origin of the Sakdbda 
Era, commencing at 78 A. D. ? Scholars have ex- 
perienced tlic greatest difficulty in finding out what 
great events these ICras really commemorate ; and the 
conclusions arrived at are not yet beyond the pale of 
controversy. 

The Sakabda (78 A.D.) is supposed to commemorate 
the date on which a great Hindu king, Srdivahana, or 
Vikrarnaditya, defeated the Sakas. But there is no 
evidence of Saka invasions of that date, except that 
of the great king Kanishka of Kashmira, the greatest 
Buddhist king of India after Asoka the Great, who, as 
we have seen before, conquered Western India' as far as 
Agra and Gu/.rat, and held a great Council of the 
Northern Buddhists. History docs not speak of any 
Hindu king who checked his progress ; but on the 
other hand, there arc inscriptions to shew that Kanishka 
himself established an IG'a which was used fi'om his 
time for two or three centuries. It has been conjec- 
tured that this Era of Kanishka has subsequently been 
known as the Sakabda or the Era of the Saka king ; 
for the Sakabda was originally a Buddhist Era. It was 
adopted in Buddhist India, and it was known and 
used in all Buddhist countries-^-in Thibet and Burma, 
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in Ceylon and Java. It was after the Hindu revival 
of the 6th century that the date was adopted by 
Hindus, and the story was added, that the Era marked, 
not the reii^n of a Buddhist Saka king, but the defeat 
of the Sakas by a Hindu king. Dr. Bhao Daji was 
the first to point out that this idea of the Saka Era, 
commemorating the defeat and destruction of the 
Sakas, does not crop up before the 8th century A. D. 

Wherever tlie Era is cited by ancient writers, it is 
cited as the Era of a Saka king ; * and to the present 
day the Era is known in our almanacs as the Sakabda, 
or more fully as Sa/ca Narapater At ildbda, which means 
tlie Era of. the Saka king, not the Era of the destruction 
of the Sakas by a Hindu king. 

The Sam vat Ivra is still more perplexing. Popularly 
it is known as the Era of a great victory of Vikrami- 
ditya, but'history knows of no Vikramaditya of Ujjayini 
in 56 B. C. 

It is still more curious that the Samvat Era has come 
into use in comparatively recent times. Ur. Bhao Daji 

The exceedingly careful and observant scholar, Colebrooke, pointed 
out seventy* years ago, that the astronomer, Varahamihira, who lived in the 
bill century A. D., cited the Saka Era as the Saka Bhupa Kdla or 
Sakendra Kdla, L e., the Era of the Saka king. His commentator 
explains this as the Era when the barbarians called Sakas “ 7vere dis- 
(omfited by Vikramdditya. ” Again, the astronomer, Brahmagupta, who 
flourished in the 7th century A. D., cites the Era as Aa/l’a Nripdnte, 
i- e,, after the Saka King. His commentator explains this as after 
the reign of Vikramdditya, 7vho slciv a people of barbarians called Sakas, ” 
- Colcbrooke’s Algebra, &c., from the Sansctii, p. xliii. London 1817. 
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says he knows of no inscription before the nth cen- 
tury A.D. adopting this Era. Dr. Kern in his introduc- 
tion to the Brihat Sanhitaof Varahamihira, declares that 
the use of the Samvat Era in early times cannot be 
demonstrated, while Hindu astronomers begin to use it 
after the year looo or so. Wcsterguard holds that the 
grant of Dantidurga, dated Saka 675, Samvat 81 1 (A.C. 
754) is the earliest certain instance of its occurrence. 
And Dr. Burnell holds a similar opinion. No trace of 
this Era is found in the inscriptions of the Buddhist 
Period in India, or, in other Buddhist countries, Thibet 
and Burma, Ceylon and Java. 

There certainly seems to be some mystery -about the 
Samvat Era, 56 B.C. It pretends to commemorate a 
victory of a king of whom history knows nothing ; and 
it is an Era which docs not seem to have been used in 
the numerous inscriptions in India for several* centuries 
after it pretends to have been established. 

Dr. Fergusson offers a bold solution of this mystery. 
That the real Vikramaditya — the patron of Kalidasa — 
lived, in the 6th century A. D. is now established 
beyond a doubt ; that he defeated foreign -invaders 
in the battle of Korur in the 6th century A. D. 
is a historic fact ; that this year of a great Hindu 
victory (probably 544 A.D.), and of the revival of 
Hindu learning, science, and religion, was a suitable 
date for the commencement of an Era is apparent. 
But chroniclers were not satisfied with an Era which 
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was so long posterior to the Buddhist Era of the 
Sakclbda, and so they fixed an Era sixth centuries 
before the battle of Korur, — to make it anterior to the 
Sakabda Era, — and called it by the name of VikramA- 
ditya, the hero of the battle. And they fixed another 
Era a thousand years before the battle of Korur, and 
called that Era by the name of Sri Harsha, Vikrami- 
ditya’s father. No Vikramaditya lived in 56 B. C., and 
no Sri Harsha lived in 456 B.C. ; but the Eras named 
after them mean six and ten centuries before the 
victory of Vikramaditya. Sri Ilarsha’s Era has fallen 
into disuse ; the Samvat is still in universal use. 

The supposition is not unlikely, for the naming of an 
old Era after a ruling king or emperor is not unknown. 
Holtzmann pointed out many years ago that “to assign, 
to Vikramaditya the first year of his Era might be quite 
a> great a mistake as we should commit by placing 
Pope Gregory XIII in the year One of the Gregorian 
Calendar, or even Julius Caesar in the first year of the 
Julian Period.” Dr. lArgus.son’s theory of the origin of 
the Samvat Era has, so far, been accepted by scholars ; 
but whether it be finally accepted or not, tlie date of 
Vikramaditya and of Kalidasa has been fixed in the 
6th century A. D., beyond the possibility of any future 
correction. 

We now proceed, for facility of reference, to give a 
table of dates for the different Epochs, premising, that 
the dates should be * taken as only approximately 
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correct, and that the earlier dates are only supposed to 
be correct within two or three centuries. 

Epoch I. Vedic Period. 

Aryan settlement in the Indus 

Valley 

Composition of the Rig Veda 
hymns 

Epoch II. h:pic Period. 

Aryan settlements in the Ganges 

Valley ... ... ... li C. 1400 to 1000 

Lunar Zodiac fixed. Astronorni- 


|> B. C. 2000 to 1400 


cal Observations ... ... B. C. 1400 to 1200 

Compilation of the Vedas ... B. C. 1 400“ to 1200 

Flourishing Period of the Kurus 
. and the Panchalas ... ... B. C. 1400 to 1200 

Kuru Panchala War ... ... B. C. 1250 

Flourishing Period of the Kosa- 

las, the Kasis, and Videhas B. C. I200 to lOOO 
Composition of the Brahmanas 


and Aranyakas ... ... B. C. 1300 to 1100 

Composition of the Upanishads B. C. 1 100 to 900 
Epoch III. Philosophical Peuiod. 


Aryan Conquest of all India 

Yaska 

Panini 

Sutra Sehools 
Sulva Sutras (Geometry) 


fp 

Kapila and Sankhya Philosophy B. C. 700 


B. C. 1000 to 242 
B. C. 9th century (?) 
B. C. 8th century (?) 
B. C. 800 to 300 
B. C. 8th century. 
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Other Schools of Philosophy ... 

B. C. 

600 to 

100 

Gautama Buddha 

B. C. 

557 to 

477 

Bimbi Sara, King of Magadha 

B. C. 

537 to 

485 

Ajata Satru „ „ 

B. C. 

48 5 to 

453 

First Buddhist Council 

B. C. 

477 


Second Buddhist Council 

B. C. 

377 


Nine Nandas, Kings of Magadha 

B. C. 

370 to 

320 

Chandragupta, King of Magadha 

B. C. 

320 to 

291 

Bindu Sara, King of Magadha... 

B. C. 

291 to 

263 

Asoka, sub-king of Uj jay ini ... 

B. C. 

263 to 

259 

Ditto Emperor 

B. C. 

259 to 

222 

Third Buddhist Council 

K C. 

242 


Mahcndra sent to Ceylon 

B. C. 

241 


Katyayana attacks Pan ini 

B. C. 

4th century 

Patanjali defends Panini 

B. C. 

2nd century* 

Saurashtra and Bengal colonized 




by Aryans 

B. C. 

800 to 500 (?) 

iVndhra Kingdom founded 

B. C. 

600 (?) 


Chola, Chera, and Pandya King- 




doms founded 

B. C. 

400 (?) 


P^uddhist Missionaries in Orissa 

B. C. 

500 to 

200 


EPOCir IV. IIUDDFIIST Pkriod. 


Prevalence of Buddhism ... B. C. 242 to A.D. 500 
The Mayura Dynasty (from 
Chandragupta) in Magadha ... B. C. 320 to B. C. 183 

The Sunga Dynasty in Magadha B. C. 183 to „ 71 

The Kan va Dynasty in Magadha B. C. 71 to „ 26 

The Andhra Dynasty in Magadha B. C. 26 to A.D.430 
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The Gupta Emperors ... A. D. 400 to A.D. 500 

Bactrians invaded India ... B. C. 2nd & ist century 

( B. C. & A. D. 1st cen- 
Yu-Chi invaded India -J 

( tury. 

Kanishka the Yu Chi King, of 

Kashmira, held the Council of 

Northern Buddhists, or died... A. D. 78 

The Shah Kings ruled in Sau- 

rishtra ... ... ...A.D. 150 to 300 

Cambojians (from Kabul and 

Kandahar) invaded India ... A. D. 200 to 400 

( A. D. 4th & 5th cen- 
The White Huns invaded India \ 

( tunes. 

Epoch V. Pauranik Period. 


Hindu Revival 

A. D. 

01 

8 

0 

1194 

Vikramdditya of Ujjayini and 
Northern India 

A. D. 

515 to 

550 

Vikramaditya beat back the 
foreign invaders in the Battle 
of Korur, or died ... 

A. D. 

544 


Kalidasa, Amarasinha, Vararu- 
chi, &c. ... 

A. D. 

500 to 

550 

Bharavi, about 

A. D. 

550 to 

600 

A 

Aryabhatta, Founder of Modern 
Hindu Astronomy 

A. D. 

476 to 

530 

Varahamihira 

A. D. 

500 to 

550 

Author of SHrya Suddhanta ... 

A. D. 

550 to 

600 

Brahmagupta 

A. D. 

598 to 

650 
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Stl^ditya II., Emperor of North- 


ern India... 

A. D. 

610 to 

650 

Dandin 

A. D. 

570 to 

620 

Bana Bhatta’and Subandbu ... 
Bhartrihari and Bhattikavya ... ; 

|a. D 

610 to 

650 

Mouen Tsang visited Siladitya’s 
court 

A. D. 

640 


Yasovarman, King of Northern ) 
India ... ... ... ^ 

1 

^A. D. 

700 to 

730 

Bhavabhiiti ... ...; 

Ballabhi Kings of Western 
India 

1 

A. D. 

470 to 

720 

Destruction of ancient dynasties 
and rise of the Rajputs 

A.D. 

750 to 

950 

Sankaracharya 

A. D. 

788 to 

850 

Persecution of Buddhists 

A.D. 

800 to 

950 

Rajputs, Masters of Northern 
India. Modern Hinduism 
finally established 

A. D 

950 to 

1194 

Chalukya Kings of the Deccan 

A. D. 

500 to 

1200 

Pala Kings of Bengal ... 

A. D. 

850 to 

1150 

Sena Icings of Bengal . ... 

A. D. 

1000 to 

1204 

Kesari line of Orissa 

A. D. 

476 to 

1132 

Gangetic line of Orissa 

A. D. 

1132 to 

1534 

The Bellala dynasty of the Car- 

A. D. 

nth century. 

natic 

The Kakati Dynasty of Warran- 
gal 

A. D. 

1200 to 

1323 
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Jayadcva Sri Harsha, Magha, &c. A. D. 12th century. 

Sayanacharya ... ... A. D. 14th century. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

IMMIGRATION OF THE INDO-ARYANS.— THEIR 
ErrKRATURE. 

The site of the early home of the Aryans has been 
a subject of endless controversies among scholars. 
Enthusiastic and patriotic Hindu scholars will not 
admit that the first home of the Aryans was any- 
where outside India ; while equally patriotic European 
scholars would place the scat of the primitive Aryans 
on the shores of the Paltic Sea. We need hardly say 
that it is not our object to enter into this discussion ; 
and we merely repeat here the theory of all moderate 
thinkers that the early home of the Aryans was some- 
where in Central Asia. 

The main arguments on which this conclusion is 
based have been summed up by Professor Max Miiller in 
a recent work, and we quote them for our readers : — 

“ Firstly, we have two streams of language, one tend- 
ing south-east to India, and the other north-west to 
Eurejpe. The point where these two streams naturally 
intersect, points to Asia.” 
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“ ' Secondly, the earliest centres of civilized life were 
in Asia.’ And we may add that the most primitive 
form of all Aryan languages — the nearest approach to 
that language which was spoken by the common 
ancestors of all Aryan races — is the Vcdic Sanscrit of 
Ancient India. 

" Thirdly, we sec in later times large ethnic waves, 
rising from Central Asia and overwhelming Europe. 
Such are the Huns in the fourth and the Mongols in 
the thirteenth century. 

Fourthly, if the migration had taken place from 
Europe to Asia, particularly from Scandinavia, we 
should naturally look in the common Aryan language 
for a number of words connected with maritime life.’ 
But^his is not the ceise. While vve find common names 
for particular animals and birds, and even common 
names for animals {pas 7 i) and birds {vi) in general, we 
find no names for special fishes, and no general name 
for fish, nor even is there a common name for the sea !” 

Various pictures, more or less imaginary, of the 
civilization of the early Aryans before they separated, 
have been drawn by various scholars from the slen- 
der materials of the words which are found in com- 
mon use among the different Aryan nations in the 
world. Pictet’s work in two large volumes, published 
in Paris in 1859-63, created a wider interest than any 
preceding attempt of a similar nature ; and this^ was 
followed by Dr. Pick’s work in 1868, and Dr. Hehn's 
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work in 1870. It is not our intention to draw such 
pictures here ; we will only give a few facts about the 
life of the primitive Aryans, about which there is no 
dispute. 

The domestic economy among the early Aryans 
was much the same as it is among the Aryan nations 
of the present day. The historian of man does not 
find in Aryan history any traces of Hatairism (or of 
promiscuous relationship between the sexes), of fami- 
lies being reckoned on the mothers side, or of in- 
heritance by the female line. On the contrary, the 
father was the protector and the nourisher of the 
family, the mother looked after and fed the children, 
the daughter milked the cattle, and relationship by 
marriage was recogniz.ed. Probably the primidve 
Aryans had already reached a higher state of civi- 
lization than promiscuous living would imply. The 
family, and not the tribe, was the unit of society ; and 
the father was the head of tlie family. 

Many of the useful, animals had been domesticated 
and brought under the service of man. The cow, the 
bull, the ox, the sheep, the goat, the swine, the dog, and 
the horse had all been domesticated. The wild bear, 
the wolf, the hare, and the dreaded serpent were known. 
Similarly among birds, the goose, the duck, the cuckoo, 
the raven, the quail, the crane, and the owl were well 
known to the early Aryans. 

THe various industries were still in their infancy ; 
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but a commencement in manufactures and arts had 
been made. The Aryans built houses, villages and 
towns, made roads, and constructed boats for com- 
munication by water or for a humble kind of trade. 
Weaving, spinning, and plaiting were known, and furs, 
skins, and woollen fabrics were made into garments. 
Carpentry must have made a considerable progress, 
and dyeing was known. 

It need scarcely be stated that agriculture was 
practised by the primitive Aryans ; atid it was this 
occupation which [)robal)ly gave them their name 
(yd = cultivator). Many words familiar to culti- 
vators like the plougli, the waggon, the cart, the 
wheel, the axle, th.e yoke, in common use among the 
Aryan nations, point to the same primitive roots from 
which they have been derived. Corn was ground, 
prepared and cooked in various ways ; while the 
flocks of sheep and cows by which every family was 
surrounded afforded milk and meat. There can be 
little doubt, that, although agriculture ^^was largely 
resorted to, many patriarchs of families used also to 
rove about from place to place with their attendants 
and flocks in search of new pastures, and a fairly 
large portion of the early Aryans led a nomad life. 
Of this we have some trace even in the Rig Veda, as 
we shall see farther on. 

War was not infrequent in those primitive times, and 
weapons of bone and of wood, of stone and of metals, 
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were known. The bow and the arrow, the sword and 
the spear seem to have been the weapons of war. 

It argues some advance in civilization that the use 
of gold and of silver was undoubtedly known to 
the early Aryans ; and with the simplicity of early 
races, they called gold by the name “ yellow ” and silver 
by the name “ white.” A third metal ((Jjfas) was also 
known, but it is doubtful if it was iron. 

It is perhaps impossible to conjecture the sort of 
government which obtained in those olden days. 
Patriarchs of tribes and leaders of men undoubtedly 
obtained ascendancy, and the simple subjects looked 
up to tlicm and called them the protectors or nourish- 
ers of men, or the shining Vis/>irt?\ Faja) chief 

in war as well as in peace. The natural fcelingJi of 
civilized man distinguished between right and wrong, 
and custom and a vague perception of what was good 
for the nation had the force of law. 

And lastly, the primitive religion of the Aryans was 
suggested by whatever was beautiful and striking in 
the phenomena of Nature. The sky or the bright sky 
was afi eternal object of wonder and of worship. The 
sun, the dawn, the fire, and the earth, the storms and 
the clouds and the thunder, all received worship. But 
religion was still simple and archaic. Myths and 
legends about the gods and their relationship had not 
yet multiplied ; elaborate rites and ceremonials had not 
yet been fabricated. The bold forefathers of the Aryan 
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nations looked up with a manly veneration to whatever 
was wondrous and beautiful in Nature, imagined such 
manifestations as instinct with deity, and offered their 
praise and their prayers with a grateful and fervent 
heart. 

Adventurous bands of Aryans left their home in Cen- 
tral Asia from time to time in quest of food or pasture, 
of kingdoms or plunder. The exact order in which the 
forefathers of the different nations left has not been ascer- 
tained, and will never be ascertained. Professor Max 
Muller holds that the first division of the Aryan race was 
divided into two branches, viz.^ the North-Western or 
European, and the South-Eastern or Asiatic ; and that, 
after they became once separated, the two branches never 
m^t again. The North-Western branch travelled towards 
Europe ; divisions took place, and five distinct races 
occupied five different portions of Europe at periods 
which cannot be ascertained. The Celts settled, or were 
more probably driven onwards by other races to settle, 
in the extreme west of Europe, in France, Ireland, 
Great Britain, and Belgium ; the robust Tutons settled 
in central Europe, from which they issued after the 
downfall of Rome to conquer the whole of Europe ; 
the Slavs settled in eastern Europe, i.e,, in Russia and 
other places ; and the Italic and Greek divisions settled 
in the south of Europe. 

The Asiatic branch travelled southwards, and accord- 
ing to Max Muller, the still ufidivided Indo-Iranians 
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came as far as the Indus, to the land of the seven rivers, 
or the Punjab. Here, “within si^ht of the Indus and its 
tributaries, the undivided South - Eastern Aryans spoke 
a language more primitive than the Sanscrit or Zend.” 
Religious scliism then separated them ; the worshippers 
of the Devas or the Hindus remained in the Punjab, 
the worshippers of the Asuras or the Iranians went away 
to Persia.^ 

It is the worshippers of the Devas — the Hindu 
Aryans — who have composed those liyinns which are 
known as the Rig Veda, and we will say a few words 
here about this ancient work. Probably there is not 
another work in the literature of mankind which is so 
deeply interesting, so unique in the lessons it imparts. 
The hoary antiquity of this ancient work, the picturedt 
affords of the earliest form of civilization that the 
iVryans developed in any part of the world, and the 
hood of light it throws on the origin of the myths and 
religions of all Aryan nations, — these alone would 
make the Rig Veda deeply interesting. 

But the work has a yet higher import, a deeper signifi- 
cance. To the philosophical historian of man the Rig Ve- 
da discloses the origin of religious faith and religious 


* The opinion however, which has hitherto been generally accepted 
is that the separation between the Hindus and the Iranians took place 
before the race came to the Indus ; and that the Indo-Aryans 
came to India in consequence of the religious scliism and consequent 
dissensions. 

R. C. D., A. I. 


4 
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SO 

feelings. It explains how the mind of man in its infancy 
worships what is bright and glorious in nature, what is 
powerful and striking. Among less happy nations, reli- 
gion began with the dread of diseases and of evils, as 
these made the most lasting impression on the mind. 
But among the Aryans, the briglitcr and pleasanter 
aspects of nature, — the briglit sky, the blushing dawn, 
the rising sun, and the glowing fire, created the deepest 
impression, and called forth songs of gratitude and 
praise and worship. This is the Ivig Veda Sanhita,— 
this is the earliest form of Ar) an religion known. 

Iktt the Rig Veda is more than this. It shows us 
how the mind is led from Nature up to Nati'irc’s God. 
For the sages of the Rig Veda do not always remain 
Sc)tisficd with the wor>Tip of the manifestations of 
Nature ; they sometimes .soar liighcr, and dare to 
conceive that all these jTenomena — the sun, the sky, 
the storms, and the thunder — are but the actions of the 
Unknowable One. It is in the very latest hymns of the 
Veda that we find these daring guesses after truth, — 
this bold conception of one God. 

And if such is the value of the Rig Veda to ‘the his- 
torian of man, its value to the historian of Aryan nations 
is still greater. It is tlie oldest work in the Aryan world. 
It '-^ives us a picture of the oldest civilization which the 
Aryans developed in any part of the world ; and as 
we have said before, it enlightens and clears up much 
that is dark and obscure in the religions and myths of 
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Aryan nations all over the world. It would be entirely 
foreign to our present object to illustrate this by 
instances, but some instances are so well known as to 
merely require a mention to illustrate our views. 

Zeus or Jupiter is the Vcdic Dyu, or the sky ; Daphne 
and Athena arc the Vedic Dahana and Ahana, the 
dawn ; Uranus is Vanina, the sky ; and probably, 
rrometheus and Ilephaistos arc the Vcdic rramantha 
and Yavishtha, the fire ! 

To the Hindus the Rig Veda is a work of still higher 
importance. It explains the whole fabric of the later 
Hindu religion ; it clears all the complications of later 
mythology; it throws light on the history of the Hindu 
mind from its earliest stage of infancy to the latest 
times. The Hindu learns from this ancient and priceles.9 
volume that Vishnu the supreme preserver, and his 
three steps covering the universe, mean the sun at its 
rise, Its zenith, and when setting ; that the terrible god 
Rudra the supreme destroyer, originally meant tlie 
thunder or thunder-cloud; and that lUahma the supreme 
creator, was' originally prayer or the god of prayer. 
And last/y, he learns that Rama and Krishna, Durga 
and Lakshmi, Ganesa and Kartikcya, arc later creations 
of the Pauranik fancy, and were unknown to the first 
Aryans in India. 

Historically, and socially too, the Hindu has much 
to learn from the Veda. For the Rig Veda gives us a 
picture of society when tfiere were no caste distinctions, 
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when widows were married, and women had their legi- 
timate influence in the society in which they lived and 
moved. 

The Veda consists of 1,028 hymns, compri.sing over 
ten thousand verses. The hymns are addressed to 
Nature-gods, of whom a full account will be given 
later on. 

The hymns arc <^cncrally simple, and betray a child- 
like and simple faith in the gods, to whom sacrifices arc- 
offered, and libations of the Soma juice arc poured, 
and who are asked for increase of progeny, cattle, and 
wealth, and implored to help the Aryans in their still 
doubtful struggle against the black aborigihics of the 
Punjab. 

The hymns of the Rig Veda arc divided into ten 
Mandalas or Rooks, and with the exception of the first 
and the last books, every one of the remaining eight 
books contains hymns said to have been composed or 
rather proclaimed by oneRishi,— by which wc may under- 
stand one family or line of tcachcr-S. Thus the second 
book is by Gritsamada, who is said to be the same 
as Saunaka ; the third by Visvarnitra ; the fourth by 
Bamadeva ; the fifth by Atri; the sixth by Bharadvaja ; 
the seventh by Vasishtha ; the eighth by Kanva; and the 
ninth by Angiras. The first book contains 191 hymns, 
which with scattered exceptions, arc composed by fifteen 
Ri.shis ; and the tenth book also contains 191 hymns, 
which are mostly ascribed to fictitious authors. 
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The attempt to separate the older hymns from the 
new, and to assign a separate period for ench, has not 
succeeded, and is never likely to succeed. Nevertheless, 
the most careless student of the Veda cannot help 
noticing that the tenth or last Mandala of the Rig Veda 
stands apart from the other nine, and looks like a later 
appendage ; and most of the hymns of this book are 
comparatively recent hymns. One can almost lay his 
finger on many of the hymns of this book which arc 
undoubtedly recent, comparatively speaking. They 
disclose a higher development of ideas, a more matured 
state of speculations, and often a grosser superstition, 
and a mcM'c artificial state of society. Such are the 
hymns which describe the future world, or lay down the 
rituals for marriage or funeral ; and such are the obscure 
speculations about the unity of God. Such again are 
the Mantras against diseases, &c., similar to the hymns of 
the Atharva Veda, which is admittedly a later work. 
Alost of the hymns of the tenth Book of the Rig Veda 
again are ascribed to gods, as if the real authors were anx- 
ious to conceal the late origin of the hymns by this device ! 

I'he hymns of the Rig Veda were handed down 
from father to son, or from teacher to pupil for centuries 
together, and it was in a later age, in the Epic Period, 
that they were arranged and compiled. The whole, or 
greater portion of the tenth Book, seems to have been 
the production of this later period, but was thrown in 
and preserved with the Ijody of the older hymns. 
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The arrangement and compilation of the Rig Veda 
hymns in their present shape must have been completed 
within the Epic Period. In Aitareya Aranyaka II, 2 , 
we have fanciful derivations given of the names of the 
Rishis of the Rig Veda in the order in which the 
Mandalas are arranged. And this is followed by an 
account of a Shkta or hymn, of a Rik or verse, of a half 
Rik, of a Pada or word, and of an Akshara or syllable. 
The Rig Veda Sanhita therefore had not only been 
arranged Mandala by Mandala, but had been care- 
fully divided, subdivided, and analysed within the 
Epic Period. 

By the close of the Epic Period, every yersc, every 
word, every syllable of the Rig Veda had been 
counted. The number of verses, as computed, varies 
(rom 10,402 to 10,622, that of words is 153,826, that of 
syllables 432,000. 



CHAPTER II. 

AGRICULTURn:, TASTLIRK, ANA) COMMERCE. 

The main industry of the ancient Hindus, as of the 
modern Hindus, was a;Ariculturc ; and as mii^lit be ex- 
pected, we have frecjiient allusions to it in the Veda. 

A 

The very name Aiaca by wldch the Aryan conquerors of 
India have distinguished themselves from the aborigines 
Q]' Dasas, is said to come from a root which means to 
cultivate.* Professor Max Miiller has traced the pro- 
gress of this word all over the Aigain world, from Iran 
or Persia, to Erin or Ireland, and argues with consider- 
able force that the word was invented in the primeval 
home olf the Arwins in Central Asia, to indicate 
their partiality to cultivation, as distinguished from the 
nomadic habits of the Turanians, whose name indicates 
their rapid journics or the flcctness of their horse. 

A , 

Certain it is that the word Arya is the one word in 
the Ri!^^ Veda which distinguishes the conquerors as a 
class, or even as a caste, from the aborigines of the 
country. And there arc remarkabP' passages also vvhich 
show that the new settlers, in calling themselves Arya, 
had not altogether forgotten the real signification of 
the word. One instance will suffice 
“0 ye two Asvins!*you have displayed your glory 
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by teaching the Ary a to cultivate with the plough and 
to sow corn; and by giving him rains for (the produc- 
tion of) his food, and by destroying the Dasyu by 
your thunderbolt.” (I, 117, 21.) 

There are two other words in the Rig Veda which 
are synonymous, not so much with the Aryan tribe, but 
rather with man generally ; and both of them come 
from roots which indicate cultivation. The words are 
Charshana (I, 3, 7, &c.) and KrisJdi (T, 4, 6 &c.), and 
both these words come from modifications of the 
same root KrisJi or CJirisJi to cultivate. 

Thus the very names which the Aryan conquerors of 
India gave themselves are names which indicate that 
useful occupation which distinguishes the civilized man 
from the barbarian, viz., cultivation of the soil. 

There arc numerous direct allusions in the Rig Veda 
to agriculture, but the most remarkable among them 
is a hymn which is dedicated to a supiiosed god of 
agriculture, the Lord of the hdckl as he is called, and 
which we will translate in full : — 

“ I. We will win (cultivate) this field with the Lord 
of the Field ; may he nourish our cattle and our horses ; 
may he bless us thereby. 

“2. 0 Lord of the Field ! bestow on us sweet and 

pure and butter-like, and delicious and copious rain, 
even as cows give us milk. May the Lords of the 
water bless us, 

“ 3. May the plants be sweet unto us ; may the skies 
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and the rains and the firmament be full of sweetness ; 
may the Lord of the Field be gracious to us. We will 
follow him uninjured by enemies. 

“ 4. Let the oxen work merrily ; let the men work 
merrily ; let the plough move on merrily. Fasten the 
traces merrily ; ply the goad merrily. 

“5. 0 Suna and Sira ! accept this hymn. Moisten 
this earth with the rain you have created in the sky. 

“6. 0 fortunate Furrow ! proceed onwards, we pray 

unto thee ; do thou bestow on us wealth and an abundant 
crop. 

“ 7. May Indra accept this Furrow ; may Pushan lead 
her onwards. May she be filled with water, and yield 
us corn year after year.* 

“ 8. Let the plough shares turn up the sod merrily ; 
let the men follow the oxen merrily ; may Parjanya 
moisten 'the earth with sweet rains. O Suna and Sira! 
bestow on us happiness.” (IV, 57.) 

We shall seek in vain in the entire range of later 
Sanscrit literature for a passage in which the humble 
hopes and wishes of simple agriculturists arc so natural- 
ly described. This is the unique charm of the Rig 

* In these two rein.-irkable verses, the furrow, Sh.t, is addressed as a 
female, and asked to yield copious harvests. In the Yajur Veda also, the 
furrow is similarly worshipped. And when the Aryans gradually con- 
quered the whole of India, and primeval jungles and waste lands were 
marked with the furrow, the furrow or Sita assumed a more definite 
human character, and l)ec.ame the heroine of the Epic which describes 
the Aryan conquest of Southetn India. 
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Veda as a literary composition. Whether it is an 
account of a battle with aborigines, or a prayer to friend- 
ly Indra to come and have a cup of Soma, or a song of 
the simple cultivator, — the Rig Veda hymn always 
takes us nearer to the simple workings of a simple but 
straightforward and manly heart than anything in the 
literature of later times. 

We will translate a portion of another hymn, also 
dedicated to agriculture: — 

“ 3. Fasten the ploughs, spread out the yokes, and 
sow the seed on this field which has been prepared. Let 
the corn grow with our hymns ; let the scythes fall on 
the neighbouring fields where the corn is ripe. . 

“ 4. The ploughs have been fastened ; the labourers 
have spread the yokes ; the wise men are uttering pray- 
ers to gods. 

“ 5. Prepare troughs for the drinking of the animals. 
Fasten the leather-string, and let us take out water 
from this deep and goodly well which never dries 
up. 

“ 6. The troughs have been prepared for the animals ; 
the leather-string shines in the deep and goodly well 
which never dries up, and the water is easily got. Take 
out water from the well. 

“ 7. Refresh the horses ; take up the corn stacked 
in the field ; and make a cart which will convey it easi- 
ly. This well full of water for the drinking of animals, 
is one droiia in extent, and there' is a stone wheel to it. 
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And the reservoir for the drinking of men is one skanda. 
Fill it with water.” (X, loi.) 

Irrigation and cultivation in the Punjab are only 
possible by means of wells, and wells are reserved also 
for the drinking of men and of beasts ; and it is not 
surprising therefore that we should find references to 
wells in the Rig Veda. Another remarkable fact which 
appears from the passages translated above is that 
horses were used for cultivation in those days, a custom 
still common in liurope, but not in India in modern 
times. 

In X, 25, 4, and in many other places we have allusions 
to wells. In X, 93, 13, we are told how water was 
raised from wells for irrigation. The contrivance is 
the same as is still in vogue in Northern India ; a 
number of pots are tied to a string, and as the pot*s go 
up and down by the movement of a wheel, they are 
filled in the well and pulled up and emptied and sent 
down again. The contrivance is called ghaticluxkra^ or 
the circle of pots, and bears the same name to the 
present day. 

In* X, 99, 4, we have another allusion to irrigation of 
fields by means of canals which were replenished with 
water by means of a drona. And in X, 68, i, we are 
told that cultivators who irrigated their fields kept 
away birds by uttering loud cries. 

As stated above, the allusions to pasture are by no 
means so frequent# as the allusions to agriculture. 
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Plishan is the god of shepherds, — he is the sun as 
viewed by shepherds, — and is supposed to protect them 
and travellers generally in their wanderings over the 
country. And here and there in a hymn to Phshan, we 
find that the Aryans of India had brought with them 
recollections and songs about those migrations which 
they occasionally undertook in Central Asia, if not 
after their settlement in India. We translate one such 
hymn below : — ■ 

“ I. 0 Plishan ! help us to finish our journey, and 
remove all dangers. O Son of the Cloud, do thou 
march before us ! 

“ 2. 0 Plishan ! do thou remove from our path him 

who would lead us astray, who strikes and plunders 
and does wrong. 

“ 3. Do thou drive away that wily robber who 
intercepts journeys. 

“ 4. Do thou trample under thy foot the vile carcass 
of him who plunders us in both ways (by stealth and 
by force) and who commits outrages. 

“ 5. 0 wise Pushan, destroyer of enemies ! we 

implore of thee the protection with which thou 'didst 
shield and encourage our forefathers. 

“ 6. 0 Plishan, possessed of all wealth, possessed of 

golden weapons, and chief among beings ! bestow on 
us thy riches. 

“ 7. Lead us so that enemies who intercept may 
not harm us ; lead us by an easy and pleasant path. 
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0 Pushan! devise means (for our safety) on this 
journey. 

“8: Lead us to pleasant tracts covered with green 
grass; let there be no extreme heat by the way. O 
POshan ! devise means (for our safety) on this journey. 

“9. Be powerful (in thy protection) ; fill us (with 
riches) ; bestow on us (wealth) ; make us strong and 
give us food ! 0 Phshan ! devise means (for our safety) 
on this journey. 

“ 10. We do not blame Pushan ; but we extol him in 
our hymns. We solicit wealth from the handsome 
Pushan.” I, 42. 

There - is also another interesting hymn on the 
practice of taking out cattle to pasture fields, and then 
bringing them back. A few verses are worth trans- 
lating 

“4. *We call the cowherd, let him take out these 
cows ; let him pasture them in the fields ; let him know 
and pick out the animals ; let him bring them back 
to the house ; let him pasture them on all sides. 

“ 5. The cowherd seeks for the cows and brings them 
back ’to the house; he pastures them on all sides. 
May he come home safe. 

“8. 0 cowherd ! pasture the cows in all directions, 
and bring them back. Pasture them in various parts of 
the earth, and then bring them back.” (X, 19.) 

There are allusions in the preceding passages to 
robbers who infested •outlying tracts of the country,— 
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probably to the cattle-lifters and thieves among the abori- 
ginal races, who hung around the Aryan villages and 
clearances, and lived by intercepting peaceful industry. 
We shall speak of them further on. 

Allusions to trade and commerce must be necessarily 
rare in a collection of hymns to gods ; but, nevertheless, 
we are here and there surprised by passages which 
throw a curious light on the manners of the times. 
Loans and usury were well understood in those days, 
and Rishis (who, we should always remember, were 
worldly men in those days, and not hermits or ancho- 
rites) occasionally lament their state of indebtedness 
with the simplicity of primitive times. In one remark- 
able verse again, we are reminded of the finality of 
a sale-transaction, when once the sale is completed : — 

“ One sells a large quantity for a small price, and then 
goes to the purchaser and denies the sale, and asks for 
a higher price. But he cannot c.xcecd the price once 
fixed on the plea that he has given a large quantity. 
Whether the price was adequate or inadequate, the price 
fixed at the time of sale must hold good.” IV, 24, 9. 

A passage like the above would indicate the existence 
of current money for the purposes of buying and selling. 
We have numerous in.stances of Rishis acknowledging 
the gift of a hundred pieces of gold (V, 27, 2, &c.), and 
there can be no doubt, pieces of gold of a certain 
fixed value were used as money and indicated in these 
passages. Professor Wilson in \m note on the above 
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verse (V, 27, 2), thinks “that pieces of money are 
intended ; for if we may trust Arian, the Plindus had 
coined money before Alexander.” We must admit 
however, that there is no distinct allusion to coined money 
in the Rig Veda. The word Nislika (I, 126, 2, &c.) is often 
used in the Rig Veda in a dubious sense. In some 
passages it means money, in others it means a golden 
ornament for the neck ; — the two interpretations arc not 
necessarily contradictory, for in India pieces of gold 
used as money have habitually been used as ornaments 
for the neck since times immemorial. 

On the other hand, there arc distinct references to 
voyages by sea, though of course, the words used may 
mean rivers only, and not the sea. The shipwreck of 
Bhujyu, and his deliverance by the gods Asvins,,is 
constantly alluded to (I, 1 16, 3, &c.), and in i, 25, 7, the 
god Varuna is said to know the paths of the birds 
through the sky, and the paths of the ships over the sea. 
In IV, 55, 6, the poet refers to the “ people who desiring 
to acquire wealth pray to the sea before undertaking 
a voyage ; ” while in VI 1 , 88, 3, Vasi.shtha says 

“ When Varuna and I went on a boat and took 
her out to sea, I lived in the boat floating on the water 
and was happy in it, rocking gracefully (on the waves).” 

While there are these and other distinct allusions to 
voyage, there is absolutely no prohibition against it 
in the Rig Veda. 



CHAPTER III. 

FOOD, Ct.OTlIING, AND THE ARTS OF PEACE. 

Barley and wheat seem to have been the principal 
produce of the field, and the principal articles of 
food. The names of grain found in the Rig Veda are 
somewhat misleading, as they have come to bear a 
different signification in modern days from what they 
had in the ancient times. Thus the word Yava, which 
in modern Sanscrit implies barley only, was used in the 
Veda for implying food-grains generally, including 
wl|cat and barley. And the word DMna which, in Ben- 
gal at least, means paddy or rice, implies in the Rig 
Veda fried barley, which was used as food and offered 
to the gods. There is no allusion to vrihi (rice) in the 
Rig Veda. 

We also find mention of various kinds of cakes pre- 
pared from these grains and used as food and offered to 
the gods. Pakti (from pack, to cook, or to prepare)' means 
prepared cakes, and various other terms like Puroddsa 
and Apupa and Karamhha, are also used. (Ill, 52, i & 2 ; 

IV, 24, 7 . &c.) 

It may be easily imagined that animal food was 
largely used by the early Hindus of the Punjab. We 
have frequent allusions to the sacfifice and to the cooking 
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of cows, buffaloes, and bulls. (I, 61, 12 ; II, 7, 5 ; V, 29, 
7 and 8 ; VI, 17, n ; VI, i6, 47 ; VI, 28, 4 ; X, 27, 2 ; 
X, 28, 3., etc.) 

In X, 89, 14, there is mention of slaughter-house 
where cows were killed, and in X, 91, 14, there is an allu- 
sion to the sacrifice of horses, bulls, and rams. The 
allusions to the sacrifice of horse are extremely rare, 
showing that, although the custom was introduced into 
India by the early Aryans from their primitive home 
in Central Asia, the flesh of horse as an article of food 
soon fell into disuse. In later times the sacrifice of the 
horse at the Asvauiedha was performed on rare occa- 
sions with great pomp and circumstance by powerful 
kings, after they had subdued their neighbours and 
assumed a title answering to the Imperial title in 
Europe. There can be no doubt this great imperial rite 
rose out bf the simple sacrifice of the horse practised in 
primitive times when the horse was still an article of 
food. The pomp and ceremony, as well as certain re- 
volting rites connected with horse - sacrifice in later 
days, were unknown in Vedic times. 

A fairly complete account of the sacrifice of the horse, 
such as it prevailed in the Vedic times, is to be found 
in hymn 162 of the first Mandala of the Rig Veda. It 
is too long for translation, but a few verses may interest 
our readers: — 

“ 2. The men have brought the prepared offering 
before the horse which ^ covered with gold trappings ■ 
R. C. D., A. I. 5 
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The piebald goat bleats and goes towards the horse ; 
may it be an acceptable offering for Indra and 
POshan. 

“ I r. 0 horse ! the gravy which comes out of your 
body when you are roasted, escaping from the roasting 
spit, should not fall to the ground nor get mixed with 
the grass. The gods arc eager for the food ; let it be 
offered to them ! 

“ 12. Those who stand around and watch the cook- 
ing of the horse, those who say— Its smell is delicious, 
take it down now, and those who beg a portion of the 
meat,— let the aims of all of them be in furtherance of 
our aims. 

“ 13. The stick, which is dipped into the boiling pot, 
the vessels in which the gravy is kept, the covers which 
keep it warm, the cane by which the body of the horse 
is first marked, and the knife by which the' body is 
dissected (along the lines marked), all these imple- 
ments help in the cooking of the horse. 

“ 1 8. The knife goes as a friend of the gods to sepa- 
rate the thirty-four ribs of the horse. Cut them out, 
so that the separate parts may not be cut or niangled. 
With a loud voice, and with circumspection, cut away 
along the joints, 

“ 20. Go to the gods, 0 horse ! let not thy dear 
body pain thee ; let not the knife rest long on thy 
limbs ; let not a greedy and ignorant immolator cut 
thy body needlessly, disregarding the separate limbs.” 
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Who could have believed that this simple horse sac- 
rifice of the Rig Veda, the carving and the roasting and 
the boiling of the hor.se for worship and for the purposes 
of food, would have developed into the imperial cere- 
mony of Asvamedha of later times ? But many a practice 
which we see in its simple and natural aspect in the 
Veda has developed into mighty and often monstrous 
ceremonies in later days ; and many a simple Vedic 
allegory relating to the .striking phenomena of Nature 
has also developed into equally monstrous Pauranik 
legends. Herein constitutes the true value of the Veda ; 
we trace in it Hindu rites and institutions and the 
Hindu religion itself to their simple natural beginnings. 

The fermented juice of the plant called Soma appears 
to have been the only intoxicating drink used in fhe 
Vedic times. So much were the ancient Aryans addict- 
ed to this drink that Soma was soon worshipped as a 
deity both in India and in Iran (under the name 
Haoma in the latter country), and we find one entire 
Mandala or Book of the Rig Veda dedicated to -this 
deity. The Indo-Aryans appear to have been more 
addicted to fermented and intoxicating Soma than their 
peaceful brethren of Iran ; and many are the allusions 
in the Zendavesta to the hateful customs of their Indian 

t 

brethren. Some antiquarians think that this was one 
great reason of tho.se dissensions which broke out 
among the southern ^Aryans, and which led to the final 
separation of the Irania^is from the Hindus. 
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The process by which the Soma-juice was prepared 
has been fully described in IX, 66, and in other hymns. 
We will translate a few verses from this hymn : — 

“ 2. O Soma ! your two leaves alternated, and you 
attained a wonderful glory thereby. 

“ 3. O Soma ! the leaves covered thee— a creeper — 
on all sides, and you flourished in all seasons. 

“ 7. O Soma ! you have been crushed ; you flow as 
a stream to Indra, scattering joy on all sides ; you be- 
stow immortal food. 

“ 8. Seven women stir thee with their fingers, blend- 
ing their voices in a song to thee ; you remind the sacri- 
ficer of his duties at the sacrifice. 

“ 9. You mix with water with a pleasing sound ; and 
the fingers stir you over a woollen strainer, and filter 
you. Your particles are thrown up then, and a sound 
arises from the woollen strainer. 

II. The woollen strainer is placed on a vessel, and 
the fingers repeatedly stir the Soma, which sends out 
a sweet stream into the vessel. 

“13. O Soma! you are then mixed with milk. 
Water runs towards thee with a pleasing sound.” 

From this description it would appear that the juice 
of Soma used to be taken — much as Siddhi is taken in 
our times — mixed with milk. The poets of the ^Rig 
Veda go into ecstasy over the virtues and the exhi- 
larating powers of the Soma ; and some of their descrip- 
tions have developed into strange Pauranik legends in 
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subsequent times. One or two verses will illustrate 
this : — 

“ 0 Soma ! there is nothing so bright as thou. When 
poured out, thou welcomest all the gods, to bestow 
on them immortality.” (IX, 108, 3.) 

“ The praiseworthy Soma has from ancient times 
been the drink of the gods ; he was milked from the 
hidden recesses of the sky; he was created for Indra 
and was extolled.” (IX, 110,8.) 

“ In that realm where there is perennial light, and 
where the Heaven is placed, O Soma, lead me to that 
deathless and immortal realm ! Flow thou for Indra.” 
(IX, 113, 7.) 

Such passages as these are to be found throughout the 
Ninth Book of the Rig Veda. Who could have gucjised 
that the strange Pauranik legends of the churning of 
the ocean and the discovery of the Amrita or immortal 
drink could have arisen from these simple Vedic des- 
criptions of Soma ? The sky in the Veda is considered 
watery, and is often confused with the sea, and the 
milking of Soma from the sky would, with the help of a 
strong Pauranik imagination, be translated into the 
churning of the ocean for the Amrita ! 

It would appear from many passages in the Rig Veda 
that many arts were carried to a high state of excel- 
lence. Weaving was well-known of course, and deft 
female fingers wove the warp and the woof in ancient 
times as in modern days. (II, 3, 6 ; II, 38, 4, &c.) In 
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one curious passage (VI, 9, 2 ), the Rishi laments his 
ignorance of the mysteries of religious rites by saying : 

“ I know not the warp and I know not the woof” of 
religious rites ; and in another place (X, 26, 6), the 
weaving and bleaching of sheep’s wool is attributed to 
the god Pushan, who, as we have already seen, is the 
god of shepherds. 

Every Aryan village had probably its barber then 
as now ; and the clearances of forests by fire are in 
one passage somewhat mysteriously described as the 
shavmg of the earth. (I, 164, 44.) Carpentry was 
also well known, and we have frequent allusions to 
the construction of carts and chariots. (111,53, ^9 5 
IV, 2, 14; IV, 16, 20, &C*.) The use of iron, of gold, 
and of other metals was well known ; in V, 9, 5, we 
have a reference to the work of an ironsmith,. and in 
VI, 3, 4, we are told of goldsmiths melting metal. 

But we get a better idea of working in metals in 
the Vedic times from the description of various gold 
ornaments and iron utensils and implements of war 
which is to be found throughout the Rig Veda. The 
allusions are numerous, and we can therefore only make 
a selection here which will convey a fair idea of the 
manufactures of those days. We are told of armours 
used in war in I, 140, 10, in IJ, 39, 4, in IV, 53, 2, and 
in various other places. In II, 34, 3, we have reference 
to golden helmets, and in IV, 34, 9, there is mention of 
armour for the shoulders or arms, probably a shield. 
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The lightning has been compared with a javelin {rishti) 
in V, 52, 6, and in V, 54 > ii \ s^nd also to a sword or 
battle-axe {bdsJii)^ and to bows and arrows and quivers 
in V, 57, 2. Three thousand mailed warriors are spoken 
of in VI, 27, 6; feathered, sharp-pointed, shining shafts 
are described in VI, 46, ii ; and sharp-edged swords are 
spoken of in VI, 47, 10. And in verses 26 and 29 of 
the same hymn we are told of war-chariots and war- 
drums. And lastly, in the 75th hymn of the sixth 
Mandala, we have a spirited account of the arms and 
accoutrements of war which we will translate for our 
readers further on. 

In IV, 2, 8, we have a reference to horses with golden 
caparisons, and in IV, 37, 4, V, 19, 3, and many other 
places, we have allusions to the Nishka, a golden orna- 
ipent worn in the neck. In V, 53, 4, the lighting 
ornaments of the Maruts are compared with ornaments 
{ 4 nji\ with necklaces {Srak\ with golden breastplates 
{Rukma), and with bracelets and anklets {Khadi). In 
V, 54, II, we are again told of anklets for the feet, 
and goWen breastplates for the breast, and of golden 
crowns {Siprdh hiranmayi/i) for the head. 

Thus it will be seen that a very coiisiderable advance 
was made in the manufacture of arms, weapons, and 
various kinds of ornaments. We have references also 
to skin vessels for curds (VI, 48, 18), and iron vessels 
(V, 30, 15), and in several places to iron towns, which 
must be taken in a figurative sense as signifying strong 
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forts (VII, 3, 7; VII, 15, 14 ; VII, 95, i, &c.). We have 
also references to a hundred stone-built towns in IV, 
30, 20, and other places. 

There can .be no doubt that in the various rocky and 
mountainous tracts where the early Hindus extended 
their colonics, they soon learnt to utilize stone as a du- 
rable and cheap material for architecture ; and there can 
be no difficulty in believing that in numerous Hindu 
towns many structures and surrounding walls were of 
.stone. That the art of building was carried to some 
degree of excellence appears from many allusions to 
mansions with thousand pillars (II, 41, 5 ; V, 62, 6, &c.) ; 
but at the same time it must be admitted that there is 
no distinct allusion in the Rig Veda to the art of sculp- 
tune properly so-called. The researches of antiquarian.? 
have failed to discover in any part of India .traces of 
sculptured stone of a time long previous to the Buddhist 
era ; and in the numerous great museums of Europe-r- 
which are filled with the ancient stone monuments of 
Egypt and Babylon, of Greece, and of Rome — India 
is represented mostly by her ancient and wonderful 
manuscripts. 

Most of the animals domesticated at the present day 
were domesticated in India in the remote period of the 
Rig Veda. We have spirited, accounts of the war-horse 
in several places. (VI, 46, 13, and 14, &c.) 

Indeed, these war-horses were so highly prized by the 
early Aryans in their battles against the aborigines, 
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that the horse under the name of Dadhikr& soon became 
an object of worship ; and in IV, 38, we have a spirited 
account of the respect paid to this god-like being. 

In IV, 4, I, we have a reference to a king riding with 
his ministers on an elephant. Among other domesti- 
cated animals, we have frequent mention of cows, goats, 
sheep, bufkiloes, and dogs, which last were used in 
carrying burdens. 



CHAPTER IV. 


WARS AND DISSENSIONS. 

As has been stated before, the early Hindus wrested 
the fertile tracts on the banks of the Indus and its 
tributaries from the primitive aborigines of the Punjab; 
but the aborigines did not give up their birthright with- 
out a struggle. Retreating before the more civilized 
organization and valour of the Hindus in the open field, 
they still hung round in fastnesses and forests near 
every Hindu settlement and village, harassed them in 
their communications, waylaid and robbed them at 
every opportunity, stole their cattle, and often attacked 
them in considerable force. Well might they exclaim 
with the Gaels of Scotland, who had been similarly dis- 
possessed of their fertile soil by the conquering Saxons, 
and had similarly retreated to barren fastnesses : 

“ These fertile plains, that softened vale, 

Were once the birthright of the Gael ; 

The stranger came with iron hand, 

And from our fathers reft the land. 

Where dwell we now ? See rudely swell 
Crag over crag, and fell o’er fell. 


Pent in this fortress of the North, 
Think’st thou we will not sally forth 
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To spoil the spoiler as we may, 

And from the robber rend his prey ? 

Aye, by my soul ! while on yon plain 
The Saxon rears one shock of grain. 

While, of ten thousand herd.s, there strays 
But one along yon river’s maze, — 

The Gael, of plain and river heir. 

Shall, with strong hand, redeem his share ! ” 

Unfortunately however, they had no poet to hand 
down to us their view of the case, and the only account 
we have of this Ion" war of centuries is from the con- 
quering Hindus. It is needless to say that the conquer- 
ers viewed the aborigines with the contempt and hatred 
which have marked the conduct of all conquering tribes, 
whether oh the banks of the Indus seventeen hundred 
years before Christ, or on the banks of the Mississipi 
seventeen hundred years after Christ! History repeats 
itself ; and the Punjab was cleared of its non- Ary an 
aborigines just as the United States of America have, 
in modern times, been cleared of the many powerful 
and brave Indian races who lived and hunted and ruled 
within its primeval forests. 

Of these wars with the aborigines we have frequent 
allusions in the Rig Veda ; and a translation of some of 
these passages will give a better idea of these inter- 
minable hostilities than any account that we can give of 
them. The allusions are so numerous that our only 
difficulty is in making a selection. 

“ Indra, who is invoked by many, and is accompanied 
by his fleet com pan ions, *has destroyed by his thunder- 
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bolt the Dasytis and Simyiis who dwelt on earth, and 
then he distributed the fields to his white-complexioned 
friends (Aryans). The thunderer makes the sun shine 
and’ the rain to fall.” (I, lOO, i8.) “ Indra with his 

weapon (the thunderbolt), and full of vigour, destroyed 
the towns of the Dasyus^ and wandered at his will 
O holder of the thunderbolt ! be thou cognizant (of 
our hymns), and cast thy weapon against the DasyUy 
and increase the vigour and the fame of the Arya” 

(I, 103, 3-) 

In the very next hymn, we come across a curious 
allusion to aboriginal robbers who dwelt on the banks 
of four small streams called the Sifa, the Anjasi, the 
Kulisi, and the Virapatni, whose courses cannot now be 
determined. These robbers issued from their fastnesses 
and harassed the civilized Aryan villages, much in the 
same way, we suppose, as a true descendant of those 
aborigines — the BhilTantiain our own times — is haras- 
sing the peaceful villages of Central India! We 
translate the two verses below : — 

“ Kuyava gets scent of the wealth of others and 
appropriates them. He lives in water and pollutes it. 
His two wives bathe in the stream ; may they be 
drowned in the depths of the Sifa river I 

“ Ayu lives in water in a secret fastness. He 
flourishes amidst the rise of waters. The rivers Anjasi, 
Kulisi, and Virapatni protect him with their waters. 
(I, 104, 3 & 4.) 
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We proceed with some more extracts : — 

A 

“Indra protects his Arya worshipper in wars. He 
who protects him on countless occasions, protects him 
in all wars. He subdues the people who do not per- 
form sacrifices for the benefit of men (Aryans). He 
flays the enemy of his black skin and kills him and 
reduces him to ashes. He burns down all who do in- 
jury,, and all who are cruel. (I, 130, 8.) 

“ 0 destroyer of foes ! collect together the heads of 
these marauding troops, and crush them with thy wide 
foot ! Thy foot is wide ! 

“ 0 Indra ! destroy the power of these marauding 
troops ! Throw them into the vile pit — the vast and 
vile pit ! 

“ 0 Indra ! thou hast destroyed three times fifty 
such troops ! People extol this thy deed ; but it is 
nothing compared to thy prowess ! 

“ 0 Indra ! destroy the Pishachis who are reddish in 
appearance and utter fearful yells. Destroy all these 
Rakshasas.”* (I, 133, 2 to 5.) 

“ 0 Indra ! the poet prays to thee for pleasant food. 
Thou hast made the earth the bed (burial-ground) of 
the Ddsas. Indra has beautified the tliree regions with 
his gifts ; he has slayed Kityavdcha for king Daryorii. 

“ O Indra ! Rishis still extol that ancient deed of 


* Pishachis and Rakshasas may mean imaginary demons. I would 
rather think, however, that they*tiere refer to the aborigines. 
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prowess ! Thou hast destroyed many marauders to put 
an end to war ; thou hast stormed the towns of ene- 
mies who worship no gods ; and thou hast bent the 
weapons of foes who worship no gods. (I, 174, 
7&8.) 

“ O Asvins ! destroy those who are yelling hideously 
like dogs, and are coming to destroy us ! Slay those 
who wish to fight with us ! You know the way to 
destroy them. Let each word of those who extol you 
bring wealth in return. O you truthful ones ! accept 
our prayers. (1,182,4.) 

“ The far-famed and graceful Indra is gracious to 
men (Aryans) ! The destroying and powerful Indra 
has cast down the head of the malignant Dcha ! 

^ “ Indra, who slaved Vritra and stormed towns has 
destroyed the troops of the black Ddsas, and has made 
the earth and the water for Manu.^ May he fulfil the 
wishes of the sacrificer.” (II, 20, 6 & 7.) 

We know how the vSpaniards, the conquerors of 
America, owed their successes to a very great extent to 
their horses, — animals previously unknown to the 
Amcriean aborigines, and therefore regarded with a 
strange terror. It would seem that the war-horses of 
the early Indo-Aryans inspired the aborigines of India 
with a similar fear. The following passages, translated 

* Here, as elsewhere, Manu is spoken of as the ancestor of the Aryan 
man. In many places he is spoken of as the originator of cultivation anJ 
of the worship of fire which distinguished the Aryans. 
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from a hymn to Dadhikrd, or the deified war-fiorse will, 
therefore be regarded with intere.st : — 

“As people shout and raise a cry after a thief who has 
purloined a garment, even so the enemies yell and shout 
at the sight of Dadhikra ! As birds make a noise at the 
sight of the hungry hawk on its descent, even so the 
enemies yell and shout at the sight of Dadhikra career- 
ing in quest of plunder of food and cattle ! 

“ Enemies fear Dadhikra who is radiant and destroy- 
ing as a thunderbolt. When he beats back a thousand 
men around him, he becomes excited and uncontrol- 
lable in his strength.” (IV, 38, 5 & 8.) 

It would seem from numerous passages in the Rig 
Veda that Kutsa was a powerful warrior and a mighty 
destroyer of the blaek aborigines. We are told in hymn 
16 of the fourth Mandala, that Indra slew the 
“ Dasyu, who is wily and impious,” to bestow wealth 
on Kutsa (verse 9) ; that he helped Kutsa and came 
to his house with the common object of slaying the 
Dasyu (verse 10) ; and that he slew fifty thou- 
sand “ black-complexioned enemies ” in the battle 
(verse 13). In IV, 28, 4, we are told that Indra has 
made the Dasyus devoid of all virtues, and the object of 
hatred of all men ; and in IV, 30, 15, we learn that Indra 
destroyed five hundred and a thousand Ddsas. 

We have similar allusions to the subjugation and 
destruction of Dasyus or Ddsas in V 70, 3; VI, 18, 3; 
and VI, 25, 2 ; while thorc is a curious reference to an 
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unknown region inhabited by the Dasyus in VI, 47, 20, 
which deserves translation : — 

“ 0 ye gods ! We have travelled and lost our way, 
and come to a region where cattle do not pasture. The 
extensive region gives shelter to Dasyus only. 0 Bri- 
haspati ! lead us in our search for cattle. 0 Indra ! 
shew the way to your worshippers who have lost their 
way.” 

We have seen that the Aryan poets are sufficiently 
uncomplimentary in speaking of the shouts and yells of 
the aboriginal barbarians. The civilized conquerors 
could scarcely imagine that these yells could form a 
language, and have therefore in some places .described 
the barbarians as without a language. (V, 29, 10, &c.) 

We have spoken before of Kuyava and Ayu, two 
aboriginal robbers who dwelt in fastnesses surrounded 
by rivers, and harassed the Aryan villages. We have 
frequent allusions to another powerful aboriginal leader 
who is called Krishna, probably because of his black 
complexion. One of the passages relating to him de- 
serves translation ; — 

“ The fleet Krishna lived on the banks of the Ansu- 
mati river with ten thousand troops. Indra of his own 
wisdom became cognizant of this loud-yelling chief. 
He destroyed the marauding host for the benefit of 
men. 

“Indra said : ‘I have seen the fleet Krishna. He is 
lurking in the hidden region near the Ausumati, like 
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the sun in a cloud. O Maruts ! I desire you to 
engage in fight, and to destroy him.' 

“ The fleet Krishna then appeared shining on the 
banks of the Ausumati. Indra took Brihaspati as his 
ally, and destroyed the fleet and godless army.’’ (VIII. 
96, 13 to 15.) 

Not only have the aborigines been described as fond 
of yells and devoid of a language, but they are in other 
places considered as scarcely human. We are told in 
one place : 

“ We are surrounded on all sides by Dasyu tribes. 
They do not perform sacrifices ; they do not believe in 
anything ; their rites are different ; they are not men ! 
0 destroyer of foes! kill them. Destroy the Ddsa 
race I ” (X, 22, 8.) 

In X, 49, Indra proclaims that he has deprived the 
Dasyti race of the name of Ary a (verse 3) ; that he has 
destroyed Navavastva and Brihadratha of the Ddsa 
race (verse 6) ; that he cuts the Ddsas in twain, “ it is 
for this fate that they have been born !” (Verse 7.) 

Such were the aborigines with whom the early Hin- 
dus carr?ed on an interminable war, and such was the 
fate to which they consigned their less civilized neigh- 
bours, the primeval owners of the Indian soil ! It 
is abundantly evident that no love was lost between the 
conquerors and the conquered. It was by ceaseless 
fighting that the conquerors protected themselves in 
Iheir newly-conquered cduntry, gradually extended the 
R. c. D., A. I. 6 
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limits of cultivation, built new villages, threw out new 
colonics in primeval jungles, and spread the light of 
civilization and the fame of their prowess around. 
They dreaded and hated the despised barbarians with a 
genuine hatred, killed numbers of them when they 
could, thinned their ranks with their cavalry, called 
them yelling hounds and men without a tongue and 
brutes below the rank of men, and almost believed they 
were born to be slain, — “ it is for this fate that they have 
been born!” On the other hand the stubborn barba- 
rians had their revenge too. Retreating before the more 
civilized valour of the Hindus, they hung about in 
every fastness and every bend of a river, they waylaid 
and robbed travellers, harassed villages, killed or stole 
qattle, and sometimes fell on the Hindus in great 
numbers. With that dogged tenacity which is peculiar 
to barbarians they disputed every inch of ground as 
they retreated, they interrupted the religious rites of 
the conquerors, despised their gods, and plundered 
their wealth. But in spite of every resistance the colo- 
nies of the more civilized races extended on every 
direction, the area of civilization widened, jungles and 
wastes were brought under cultivation and dotted with 
villages and royal towns, and the kingdoms of the early 
Hindus extended over the whole of the Punjab. The 
barbarians were either exterminated, or retreated before 
the ever-advancing line of Aryan civilization into those 
hills and fastnesses which them children still inhabit. 
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It may be imagined, however, that some among the 
weaker barbarians preferred abject subjection to ex- 
termination or exile. We find traces accordingly in 
the Rig Veda of Dasyus who at last owned the domi- 
nation of the more powerful race, and who adopted 
their religion and their rites and even their language. 
In one place, the poet actually compliments two non- 
Aryan chiefs who had learnt to speak, and who with 
many cows made preparation for a feast of Manu, 
(X, 62, 10.) There are frequent references also to the 
Dchas who had licen subjugated by the Aryans. These, 
iher^ were the first Hiiidu-ized aborigines o{\x\(X\-ai. 

Our extracts on the subject of wars with the aborigines 
have been somewhat numerous, but we cannot refrain 
from quoting one or two passages more about the wars 
of the mighty conqueror Sudas : 

“ 8. The wily foes planned destruction, and broke 
down* the embankment of Adina river (to cause an 
inundation). But Sudas filled the earth with his prowess, 
and Kavi, the son of Chayamana, fell like a victim. 

“ 9. For the vvaters of the river Oowed through their 
old channel and did not take a new course ; and Sudas’ 
horse marched over the country. Indra subdued the 
hostile and talkative men and their children under 
Sudas. 

“ II. Sudas earned glory by killing twenty-one men 
of both regions. As the young priest cuts the kusa 
grass in the house of sa*crifice, even so Sud^s cut bis 
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enemies. The hero Indra sent the Maruts for his 
succour. 

“ 14. The sixty-six thousand six-hundred and sixty- 
six warriors of Anu and Druhya, who had desired for 
cattle, and were hostile to Sudas, were laid low. These 
deeds proclaim the glory of Indra ! 

“ 17. It was Indra who enabled the poor Sudds to 
achieve these deeds. Indra enabled the goat to kill the 
strong lion. Indra felled the sacrificial post with a 
needle. He bestowed all the wealth on Sudas.” VII, 18. 

The poet who sings these deeds of Sudas’ glory is 
not unrewarded for his immortal verse. For in verses 
22 and 23, he acknowledges with gratitude that the 
valiant conqueror and beneficent king had rewarded 
him with two hundred cows and two chariots and four 
horses with gold trappings ! 

In a subsequent hymn we are told how'ten kings 
combined against Sudas, and Sudas was victorious over 
them all. A curious description of a battle in this 
hymn deserves translation : — 

“ 2. Where men raise their banners and meet in bat- 
tle, where nothing seems to favour us, where the men 
look up to the sky and tremble, then, O Indra and 
Varuna! help us and speak to us (words of com- 
fort). 

3. O Indra and Varuna ! the ends of the earth seem 
to be lost, and the noise ascends to the skies ! The 
troops of the enemy are appi*oaching. 0 Indra and 
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Varuna ! who ever listen to prayers, come near us with 
your protection. 

“4. 0 Indra and Varuna! you pierced the yet un- 
assailed Bheda, and saved Sudas. You listened to the 
prayers of the Tritsus. Their priestly vocation bore 
fruit in the hour of battle. 

“ 5. O Indra and Varuna I the weapons of the 
enemy assail me in all directions, the foes assail me 
among marauding men. You are the owners of both 
kinds of wealth ! Save us in the day of battle. 

“6. Both parties invoked Indra and Varuna for 
wealth at the time of war. But in this battle you pro- 
tected Sudas with the Tritsus who were attacked by 
ten kings. 

“ 7. 0 Indra and Varuna I the ten kings who did not 

i 

perform sacrifices were unable, though combined, to beat 
Sudls.” (VII, 83.) 

In VI, 47, there is an address to the war-drum on 
the eve of battle ; and the poet asks that martial 
instrument to fill the earth and skies with its sound, to 
rouse movable and immovable objects, to instil fear into 
the ene'my and to drive them away. The address ends 
with these portentous words : “ The drum {Dundubki) 
sounds loud to proclaim to all men (the hour of battle). 
Our leaders have mounted their steeds and have col- 
lected together. 0 Indra I let our warriors who fight 
in chariots win victory.” 

In a still more remrirkable hymn, VI, 75, the pre- 
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parations and weapons of war have been described in 
some detail, and a few extracts from it will convey to 
our readers some idea of military weapons in use in 
those days : — 

“ I. When the battle is nigh, and the warrior marches 
in his armour, he appears like the cloud 1 Warrior, 
let not thy person be pierced ; be victorious ; let thy 
armour protect you ! 

“ 2. Wc will win cattle with the bow, we will win 
with the bow ; we will conquer the fierce and proud 
enemy with the bow ! May the bow foil the desires 
of the enemy ! Wc will spread our conquests on all 
sides with the bow ! 

“ 3. The string of the bow when pulled approaches 
the ear of the archer, making way in battle. It whispers 
words of consolation to him, and with sound it clasps 
the arrow, even as a loving wife clasps her husband. 

“ 5. The quiver is like the parent of many arrows ; 
the many arrows arc like its children. It makes a sound, 
and hangs on the back of the warrior, and furnishes ar- 
rows in battle, and conquers the enemy. 

“ 6. The expert charioteer stands on his chariot and 
drives his horses wheresoever he will. The reins restrain 
the horses from behind. Sing of their glory I 

“ 7. The horses raise the dust with their hoofs, and 
career over the field with the chariots, with loud neigh- 
ings. They do not retreat, but trample the maraud- 
ing enemies under their feet. 
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“ n. The arrow is feathered ; the deer (horn) is its 
teeth. Well pulled and sent by the cow-leather-string, 
it falls on the enemy. Wherever men stand together 
or are separate, there the shafts reap advantage. 

“ 14. The leather guard protects the arm from the 
abrasion of the bow-string, and coils round the arm like 
a snake in its convolutions. It knows its work, and is 
efficient, and protects the warrior in every way. 

“ 15. We extol the arrow which is poisoned, whose 
face is of iron whose stem is of Parjanya.” (VI, 75.) 

Ikfore concluding our extracts, we will make one 
more from a hymn about the coronation of kings. It 
belongs, ‘like all hymns relating to pompous cere- 
monies, not to the earlier, but to the latest period of the 
Vedic Age : — 

“I. 0 king! I place you in the station of a king. 

Be the lord of this country ! Be immovable and fixed ! 
Let all the subjects cherish thee ! Let not your king- 
dom be destroyed ! 

' 2. Remain here fixed as the mountain ; do not be 
dethroned ! Remain fixed like Indra, and support the 
kingdom ! 

“ 3. Indra has received the sacrificial offerings, and 
supports the newly-coronated king ! Soma blesses him 

* This passage shews that the arrow-heads were of iron. Parjanya is 
the god of rains. Stem of Parjanya probably means stem of reed 
growing in the rains. Verse n shews that arrow-heads were sometimes 
of deer-horn. ^ 
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“ 4. The sky is fixed, the earth is fixed, the moun- 
tains are fixed, this universe is fixed. He also is fixed 
as king among his subjects ! 

“ 5. May King Varuna make you immovable! May 
the good Brihaspati make you immovable ; may Indra 
and Agni support you and make you immovable. 

“ 6. See, I mix these immortal offerings with the 
immortal Soma-juice. Indra has brought your sub- 
jects under your rule, and made them willing to pay 
you revenue 1 ” (X, 173.) 

These extracts are enough. We have elsewhere 
shewn that the warriors used not only armours but 
helmets and also protecting armours for the ‘shoulder, 
probably shields. They used javelins and battle-axes, 
and sharp-edged swords, beside bows and arrows. All 
the weapons of wars known elsewhere in ancient time 
were known in India nearly four thousand years ago. 
Drums assembled men in battle, banners led them on in 
compact masses, and the use of war-horses and chariots 
'was well-known. Tame elephants were in use too, and 
we have allusions to kings riding on richly caparisoned 
elephants with their ministers (IV, 4, i) ; but it d6es not 
appear that elephants were regularly used in wars in 
the Vedic Period, as they were in the third and fourth 
centuries before Christ when the Greeks came to India. 

For the rest, it was a turbulent time when the Vedic 
warriors lived and fought. They had not only to wage 
an interminable war against tlv^ aborigines, but the 
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Hindu States were divided among themselves, and a 
powerful leader was often bent on annexing his neigh- 
bours state. Rishis engaged in sacrifices asked for 
prowess to conquer the foes, or prayed to the gods for a 
son who would win victory in battles. Every able- 
bodied man was a warrior, and was ever prepared to de- 
fend his home and his fields and his cattle with his 
strong right arm. Each Hindu colony or tribe, while 
attentive to the worship of the gods and to the culti- 
vation of the various arts of peace, was at the same time 
alive to the fact that its national existence depended 
on a constant preparedness for war. And the great con- 
glomeratidn of Hindu tribes which spread from the 
banks of the Indus to the banks of the Sarasvati con- 
sisted of hardy, brave, and warlike peoples, who main- 
tained their footing in the land, and their independence 
and national existence by constant struggles, and a 
determination to win or die. 

It is sad to contemplate this state of things. But 
where is the country in which, in ancient times, tribes 
and nations had not to maintain a ceaseless war for 
their aggrandizement, or even for their very existence ? 
And even in modern times, during ^he two thousand 
years which have clasped since Gautama Buddha and 
Jesus Christ preached their messages of peace, where 
shall we seek for the tribe or nation which could hope to 
reap the results of its peaceful industry without a con- 
stant struggle against itsmeighbours ? If a generation has 
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passed in Europe without a dreadful war, that period 
is marked in history as a period of exceptional bliss. 
And even in our own times, with the exception of a few 
countries advantageously situated, all the nations of 
Europe are armed to the teeth ; all the individuals, by 
millions, of great kingdoms and empires, are eternally 
prepared for war, ready on a week’s notice to leave their 
homes and occupations and march to the frontier ! 
Civilization has done much for the cause of humanity ; 
but civilization has not yet converted the sword into 
the scythe, or enabled man to reap the results of his 
peaceful industry without a struggle to the death against 
his neighbour. 



CHAPTER V. 


SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE— THE POSITION OF 
WOMEN. 

It was by such continuous wars against the abori- 
gines of the soil that the Aryans at last conquered the 
whole of the Punjab from the Indus to the Sarasvatt, 
and. from the mountains probably to the sea. 

As might be expected, we have frequent allusions to 
the Indus and its five tributaries. Hymn 75 of the 
tenth Mandala is a remarkable instance, and we will 
give our readers a translation of the entire hymn 

I. 0 ye streams! The bard celebrates your ex- 
cellent prowess in the house of the worshipper. They 
flow in three systems, seven streams in each system. 
The prowess of the Indus is superior to that of all 
others. 

“2. *0 Indus ! when you ran towards lands rich in 
food, Varuna opened out the way frr you. You flow 
over a spacious path on the land. You shine above 
all flowing rivers. 

3. The mighty sound of the Indus ascends above 
the earth to the sky! She flows with mighty force 
and in radiant form. Her mighty sound is heard as if 
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rains are descending from the clouds with great noise. 
The Indus comes roaring like a bull. 

“ 4. As cows bring milk to their calves, even thus, 
O Indus, the other streams come sounding to you with 
their waters ! As a king marches with his forces to 
battle, even thus you march in front with two systems 
of rivers flowing by your side! * 

“ 5. O Ganga ! O Yamuna and Sarasvati and 
Sutadru (Sutlej) and Parushni (Ravi) ! share this 
my praise among you ! O river combined with Asikni 
(Chinab) ! O Vitasta (Jhilam) ! O Arjikiya (Beya), 
combined with Susoma (Indus) ! hear my words. 

“6. 0 Indus ! first thou flowest united Trishtdma 
with Susartu and Rasa and the Sveti. You unite Kru- 
mu (Kurum river) and Gomati (Gomal river) with 
Kubha (Cabul river) and Mehatnu. You proceed to- 
gether with these rivers. 

“ 7. The irresistible Indus proceeds straight, white 
and dazzling in splendour ! She is great, and her waters 
fill all sides with mighty force. Of all the flowing rivers, 
none is flowing like her ! She is wild like a mare, 
beautiful like a well developed woman ! 

“ 8. The Indus is ever young and beautiful. She is 
rich in horses, in chariots, and in garments ; she is rich 


* i.e.^ the tributaries coming from Cabul in the west, and the tributaries 
flowing through the Punjab in the east, as named in the two following 


▼erses. 
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in gold and is beauteously clad ! She is rich in corn 
and in wool and in straw, and has covered herself with 
sweet flowers. 

“9. The Indus has fastened horses to her easy 
chariot, and has brought food therein to us. The great- 
ness of the chariot isextolled as mighty ; it is irresis- 
tible and great and rich in its fame I ” 

The hymn is remarkable for its power and its beauty, 
and remarkable also for the extensive vision of the 
poet who, as Professor Max Miillcr says, takes in atone 
swoop three great river-systems, those flowing from the 
no-th-west into the Indus, those joining it from the 
north-east, and in the di.stance the Ganges and the 
Jumna with their tributaries. “ It shows the widest geo- 
graphical horizon of the Vedic poets, confined by the 
snowy mountains in the north, the Indus and the range 
of the Suleiman mountains in the west, the Indus or the 
sea in the south, and the valley of the Jumna and Gan- 
ges in the east. Beyond that the world, though open, 
was unknown to the Vedic poets.” 

The rivers of the Punjab are sometimes spoken of 
together as the “ seven rivers,” and it is explained- in 
one place (VII, 36, 6), that the seven rivers have the 
Indus for their mother and the Sarasvati as the seventh. 
The Indus and its five branches still water the prime- 
val home of the early Hindus, but the Sarasvati which 
was the most sacred of ancient rivers and was worship- 
ped even in that remote time as a goddess, has since 
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ceased to flow. Antiquarians state that it has been lost 
irt the deserts of Rajputana. 

There is one somev/hat curious passag^e in which the 
Rishi Visvamitra, encumbered with the chariots and 
horses and other rewards bestowed on him by king 
Sudas, finds a difficulty in crossing the confluence of 
the Beya and the Sutlej, and pours out an entire hymn 
(III, 33) to appease the anger of the roaring flood ! We 
have seen that this Sudas was a mighty conqueror and 
subjugated ten surrounding kings, and was the victor of 
numerous battles which form the theme of some spirited 
hymns. This mighty conqueror seems also to have 
been a patron of learning and religion, and liberally re- 
warded the sages of the houses of Visvamitra and of 
Vasistha alike. As a consequence, there was jealousy 
between these two priestly houses to which we will 
allude further on. 

While references to the rivers of the Punjab are thus 
frequent, allusions to the Ganges and the Jumna are 
rare. We have already translated a hymn in which both 
those rivers are named. 

The only other passage in the Rig Veda whe're the 
Ganges is alluded to, is VI, 45, 31, where the high 
banks of the Ganges arc the subject of a simile. The 
famed cattle in the pasture-fields along the banks of the 
Jumna are alluded to in V, 52, 17. 

Thus the land of the five rivers was the earliest home 
of the Aryan settlers in India j and it would seem that 
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the settlers along the five rivers gradually formed them- 
selves into five tribes or nations. The “ five lands ” 
(Pa 7 icha-Kshiti) are alluded to in I, 7, 9 ; I, 176, 3 ; VI, 
46, 7> 3.nd in other places. Similarly we read of the 
“ five cultivating tribes” (Pancha-Krishti) in 11, 3, 10 ; 
IV, 38, 10; and other places, and we read of “five 
peoples” (Pancha-Jana) in VI, ii, 4 ; VI, 51, ii ; VIII, 
32, 22 ; IX, 65, 23, and other places. 

It was these “ five tribes ” of simple, bold, and enter- 
prising Aryans, living by agriculture and by pasture 
on the fertile banks of the Indus and its tributaries, 
who were the progenitors of the great Hindu nation, 
which has. spread from the Himalayas to Cape Como- 
rin. 

We now turn to the interesting and pleasing subject 
of the social and domestic rules and the home-life 'of 
these five 'tribes of the Punjab. The first thing that 
strikes us here is the absence of those unhealthy rules 
and restrictions, those marked distinctions between man 
and man and between class and class, which form the 
most unpleasant feature of later Hindu society. We 
have already seen that the sturdy Hindus of the Vedic 
times recognized no restrictions against the use of beef, 
and that they refer with pride to their merchants going 
to the sea. We have seen too, the Rishis did not form 
a separate and exclusive class, and did not pass their 
lives away from the world in penance and contempla- 
tion. On the contrary, the Rishis were practical men 
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of the world, who owned large herds of cattle, culti- 
vated fields, fought against the aboriginal enemies in 
times of war, and prayed to their gods for wealth and 
cattle, for victory in wars, and for blessings on their 
wives and children. Every father of a family was in 
fact a Rishi on a small scale, and worshipped his gods 
in his own house in his own humble fashion, and the 
women of the family joined in the worship, and helped 
in the performance of the ceremonies. Some among 
the community were of course prominent in the com- 
position of hymns and the performance of great sacri- 
fices ; and kings and rich men sent for them on great 
occasions, and rewarded them handsomely. .But even 
these great composers — these great Rishis of the Rig 
Veda — did not form an exclusive caste of their own. They 
were worldly men, mixed and married with the people, 
shared property with the people, fought the wUrs of the 
people, and were of the people. 

One martial Rishi for instance (in V, 23, 2) prays for 
a son who will conquer enemies in war. Another (in 
VI, 20, i) prays for wealth and corn-fields and a son 
who will destroy his foes. Another (in IX, 69, 8^ prays 
for wealth and gold, for horses and cows, for profuse 
harvests, and excellent progeny. Another Rishi, with 
naive simplicity, says that his cattle are his wealth and 
his Indra ! (VI, 28, 5.) Throughout the Rig Veda 
the Rishis are the people. There is not the shadow of 
any evidence that the Rishis or priests were a caste 
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of their own, different from the fighters and culti- 
vators.* 

This will be considered by impartial judges to be 
very good evidence that the caste-.s)/stem did not exist. 
It proves a negative much more convincingly than 
many positive facts can be proved. In a vast collection 
of hymns, composed during six hundred years and 
more, and replete with references to the habits and 
manners and customs of the people, — replete with allu- 
sions to agriculture and pasture and manufacture, to wars 
against aborigines, to marriage and domestic rules, and 
the duties and position of women, to religious obser- 
vances and to elementary astronomy as then known, — 
we have not one single passage to show that the com- 
munity was cut up into hereditary “ Castes!' Is it possi- 
ble to suppose that that wonderful system existed, and 
yet there is no allusion to that fundamental principle 
of society in the ten thousand verses of the Rig Veda ? 


The solitary mention of the four castes, in X, 90, 12, will not be consi- 
ilered an exception, or weaken our argument. The hymn itself was com- 
posed cen||Urics after the time when the Rig Veda hymns were generally 
composed, as is proved by its language and its ideas. It was composed 
after the Rik, and the Saman and the Yajur Vi.Jas had been separately 
classified (verse 9), and after the idea cf the sacrifice the Supreme 
Being (unknown elsewhere in the Rig Veda) had found a place in the 
Hindu religion. It was composed, as Colebrooke states, after the rude 
versification of the Rig Veda had given place to the more sonorous metre 
of a later age. Weber, Max, Miiller, Muir, and other scholars agree as to 
this hymn being comparatively 'fiodern. 

R. C. D., A. I. 
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Is it possible to find a single religious work of- later 
times, of one-tenth the dimensions of the Rig Veda, 
which is silent on that system ? 

So far, then, we have proved a negative in the only 
way in which a negative can be proved. But curiously 
enough there is positive proof, and various passages in 
the Rig Veda shew that the caste-system did not 
exist. The very word “ varna ” which in later Sanskrit 
indicates caste, is used in the Rig Veda to distinguish the 
Aryans and non-Aryans, and nowhere indicates separate 
sections in the Aryan community (III 34, 9, &c.) 
The very word Kshatriya which in later Sanskrit means 
the military caste, is used in the Veda simply as an ad- 
jective which means strong, and is applied to gods ! 
(VII, 64, 2; VII, 89, i, &c.) The very word Vipra 
which in later Sanskrit means the priestly caste, is used 
in the Rig Veda merely as an adjective which means 
wise, and which is applied to gods ! (VIII, ii, 6, &c.) 
And the very word Brahmana which in later Sanskrit 
means also the priestly caste, is used in a hundred places 
in the Rig Veda to imply the composers of hymns, and 
nothing else. (VII, 103, 8, (fee.) 

We would gladly multiply evidences, but our li- 
mits forbid. But we cannot help producing one 
piece of evidence. With that charming simplicity 
which is the characteristic beauty of the Rig Veda, one 
Rishi says pathetically of himself : — 

“ Behold, I am a composer of hymns, my father is 
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a physician, my mother grinds corn on stone. We are 
all engaged in different occupations. As cows wander 
(in various directions) in the pasture-fields (for food), so 
we (in various occupations), worship thee, 0 Soma ! 
for wealth. Flow thou for Indra ! ” (IX, 1 12, 3.) Those 
who suppose that the hereditary caste-system existed in 
the Vedic times will have a hard nut to crack in 
explaining passages like the above, where father, mother, 
and son are described as physician, corn-grinder, and 
composer of hymns ! 

Later asserters of the caste-system have sometimes 
tried to crack these nuts, and with the most wonderful 
results ! Like most other Rishis of the Rig Veda (who, 
we have seen before, constantly prayed for warlike 
sons), Visvamitra was a warrior and a composer ^f 
hymns. Later Hindus were shocked at this, and invent- 
ed a beautiful Pauranik myth to explain how Visvamitra 
was first a Kshatriya and then became a Brahman 
Needless endeavour, for Visvamitra was neither a 
Kshatriya nor a Brahman! He was a Vedic Rishi,' i. e., 
a warrior and priest, long before the Brahmans and the 
Kshatriyas, as such, were known !* 


* It gives us much pleasure to be able to cite here the authority 
of two scholars who have devoted their lifetime to the study of the 
Veda 

“ If then, with all the documents before us, we ask the question, does 
caste, as we find it in Manu, and at the present day, form part of the 
wost ancient religious teaching of the Vedas ? We can answer with a 
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As we have seen, then, every father of a family was 
his own priest, and his home was his temple. There is 
no mention pf idols in the Rig Veda, none of temples 
or places of worship where the people were to congre- 
gate The sacred fire was lighted in the house of eveiy 
householder, and he chanted the beautiful and simple 
hymns which were the national property. We have a 
pleasing picture of women who assi.sted at these sacrifi- 
ces, who ordered tlic necessary things, prepared them with 
pestle and mortar, e.xtractcd the Soraa-iuice, stirred it 
with their graceful figures, and strained it through a wool- 
len strainer. In numerous places we find mention of 
wives joining their hu.sbands, and performing the .sacrifice 
together. They offer the oblations together, and hope 
thereby to go to heaven together (I, 1 3 1 , 3 ;V, 43, 1 5, &c.) 
A few verses from a pious hymn on this subject will 
no doubt interest our readers. 

“ 5 O ye gods ! The married couple who prepare 
oblations together, who purify the Soma-juice and mix 
it with milk, 

“ 6. May they obtain food for their eating, and come 
united to the sacrifice. May they never have to go 
in quest of food. 

decided ‘No.”’-Max Muller, Chips from a German Workshop, VoL h 
(1S67). p. 307- 

“ There are no castes as yet, the people ate still one united whole, ant 
bear hut one name, that of Krrar. ’’-Weber, /«*'«« Literaiuri (trans 
lation), p. 38. 
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“ 7. They do not make vain promises of offerings to 
the gods, nor withhold your praise. They worship you 
with the best offerings. 

“ 8. Blest with youthful and adolescent offspring, 
they acquire gold, and they both attain to a mature age. 

“ 9. The gods themselves covet the worship of such 
a couple who arc fond of sacrifices, and offer grateful i'ood 
to the gods. They embrace each other to continue 
their race, and they worship their gods !” (VIII, 31.) 

Still more gratclul to us is the picture of cultured 
ladies who were themselves Rishis, and composed 
hymns and performed sacrifices like men. For there 
were no unhealthy restrictions against women in those 
days, no attempt to keep them secluded or uneducated or 
debarred from their legitimate place in society. There 
is mention of veiled wives and brides, but no allusion to 
women being kept in seclusion. On the contrary, we 
meet them everywhere in their legitimate spheres of 
‘action, taking a share in sacrifices, and exercising their in- 
fluence on society. We cherish the picture of the^ cul- 
tured lady Visvavara, which has been handed down 
to us through thousands of years, — a pious lady who 
composed hymns, performed sacrifices, and with sim- 
ple fervency invoked the god Agni to regulate and 
keep within virtuous bounds the mutual relations of 
married couples. (V, 28, 3.) We meet with the names 
of other ladies also who were Rishis of the Rig Veda. 

In a society so simple, as that of the Vedic times, the 
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relations of life were determined by the needs and require- 
ments of individuals rather than by cast-iron rules 
as in later days ; and there was no religious obligation 
therefore, that every girl must be married. On the con- 
trary, we find allusions to unmarried women who re- 
mained in the homes of their fathers, and naturally 
claimed and obtained a share of the paternal property. 
(II, 17, 7.) On the other hand, we have frequent refer- 
ences to careful and industrious wives who superintended 
the arrangements of the house, and like the dawn 
roused and sent every one in the house to his work in 
the morning (I, 124,4), ^^^1 who possessed those do- 
mestic virtues for which Hindu wives have always been 
noted from the earliest to the present times. Occa- 
sionally we have allusions to women who went astray 
(li, 29, i) ; of maidens who had no brothers to watch 
over their morals ; and wives who were faithless to 
their husbands. (IV, 5, 5 ; X, 34, 4.) And we arc 
told of the wife of a ruined gambler who becomes the' 
object of other men’s lust. (X, 34, 4.) 

It would seem that girls had some voice in the selec- 
tion of their husband. Their selection was not always 
happy, for many a women is attracted by the wealth 
of him who seeks her. But the woman who is of gentle 
nature and of graceful form selects, among many, 
her own loved one as her husband.” (X, 27, 12.) We 
can almost imagine we see the Svayamvara system 
of later times foreshadowed in^the above verse. There 
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can be no doubt however, that fathers always exercised 
a wise control in the selection of husbands for their 
daughters, and as at the present day, fathers gave 
away their girls gracefully adorned and decked with 
golden ornaments. (IX, 46, 2 ; X, 39, 14.) 

The ceremony of marriage was an appropriate one, 
and the promises which the bridegroom and bride made 
to each other were suitable to the occasion. We will 
translate some verses from a hymn in the later portion 
of the Rig Veda, in which we find a pleasing picture of 
the ceremony. The first two among the following 
verses will shew that the unnatural custom of early 
marriage was unknown, and that girls were married 
after they had attained their youth. 

“ 21. O Visvavasu ! (god of marriage), arise from this 
place, for the marriage of this girl is over. We extol 
Visvavasif with hymns and prostrations. Go to some 
other maiden who is still in her father’s house and has 
attained the signs of the age of marriage. She will be 
your share, know of her. 

“22. O Visvavasu! arise from this place. We wor- 
ship thee, bending in adoration. Go to an unmarried 
maiden whose person is well developed ; make her a 
wife and unite her to a husband, 

“ 23. Let the paths by which oui friends go in quest 
of a maiden for marriage be easy and free of thorns. 
May Aryaman and Bhaga lead us well. O gods ! may 
the husband and vwfe be well united, 
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“ 24. O maiden ! the graceful sun had fastened thee 
with ties (of maidenhood), we release thee now of those 
ties. We place thee with thy husband in a place which 
is the home of truth and the abode of righteous actions. 

“25. Wc release this maiden from this place (her 
father’s house), but not from the other place (her hus- 
band’s house). Wc unite her well with the other place. 
O Indra ! may she be fortunate and the mother of 
worthy sons. 

“ 26. May Pilshan load you by the hand from this 
place. May the two Asvins lead you in a* chariot. Go 
to your (husband’s) house and be the mistress of the 
house. Be the mistress of all, and exercise your au- 
thority over all in that house. 

“ 27. Let children be born unto thee, and blessings 

< . . 
attend thee here. Perform the duties of thy household 

with care. Unite thy person with the person of this 

thy husband ; exercise thy authority in this thy house 

until old age. 

“40. P'irst Soma accepts thee ; then Gandharva 
accepts thee ; Agni is tliy third lord ; the son of man is 
the fourth to accept thee.* 

“41. Soma bestowed this maiden to Gandharva, 
Gandharva gave her to Agni, Agni has given her to me 
with wealth and progeny. 


* This and the following verse would shew that the bride was offered 
to the three gods before she was united to the bridegroom. 
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“ 42. O bridegroom and bride ! Do ye remain here 
together ; do not be separated. Enjoy food of various 
kinds ; remain in your own home, and enjoy happiness 
in company of your children and grandchildren. 

“ 43. (The bride and bridegroom say), May Pra- 
japati bestow on us children ; may Aryaman keep us 
united till old age. (Address to the bride), O bride ! 
Enter with auspicious signs the home of thy husband. 
Do good to our male servants and our female servants, 
and to our cattle. 

“ 44. Be thy eyes free from anger ; minister to the 
happiness of thy husband ; do good to our cattle. May 
thy mind - be cheerful ; and may thy beauty be bright. 
Be the mother of heroic sons, and be devoted to the 
gods. Do good to our male servants and our female 
servant.s, and to our cattle. 

“ 45. O Indra ! make this woman fortunate and the 
mother of worthy sons. Let ten sons be born of her, 
so that there may be eleven men (in the family) with 
the husband. 

“ 46. (Address to the bride). May thou have influence 
over tky father-in-law and over thy mother-in-law, and 
be as a cpieen over thy sister-in-law and brother-in-law. 

“47. (The bridegroom and bride say), May all the 
gods unite our hearts; may Matarisvan and Dhatri and 
the goddess of speech unite us together.” (X, 85.) 

Our extract has been somewhat lengthy, but our 
readers v/ill not regret it The extract shews at once the 
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appropriate nature of the ceremony that was performed, 
and the position which the young bride occupied in the 
home and the affections of her lord. 

Polygamy was allowed among kings and the rich 
people in Vedic times, as it was allowed in olden times 
in all countries and among all nations. Domestic dis- 
sensions were the natural result in such instances, and 
we have hymns in the latter part of the Rig Veda, in 
which wives curse their fellow-wives. (X, 145 ; X, 159.) 
The evil seems, however, to have grown in the latter 
part of the Vedic age, for there are scarcely any allu- 
sions to it in the earlier hymns. 

We need scarcely allude to hymns suited to the occa- 
sions of conception and childbirth. (X, 183 ; X, 184 ; X,- 
162; V, 78, 7 to 9.) These hymns also belong to 
the* last portion of the Vedic age when superstition 
and priestly influence were gaining on the people, and 
ceremonies multiplied. We must allude, however, to 
two curious verses which seem to lay down the law of in- 
heritance, and is therefore of peculiar interest. We 
give a translation below : 

“ I. The father who has no son' honours his con-in- 
law, capable of begetting sons, and goes (/. leaves his 
property) to the son of his daughter. The (sonless) 
father trusts in his daughter’s offspring, and lives con- 
tent. 

“ 2. A son does not give any of his father’s property 
to a sister. He gives her away to be the wife of a 
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husband. If a father and mother beget both son and 
daughter, then one {i, e.^ son) engages himself in the acts 
and duties of his father, while the other (daughter) re- 
ceives honour.” (Ill, 31.) 

This is the first germ of the Hindu law of inheritance, 
which makes the son, and not the daughter, the inheri- 
tor of his father’s property and religious duties, and 
which allows the property to go to the daughter’s son 
only in the absence of male issue. We think we dis- 
cover the first germs of the Hindu law of adoption too 
in such passages as the following : — 

“ As a man who is not indebted gets much wealth, so 
we too shall get the treasure that endures (?'. e., a son). 
0 Agni ! let us not have son begotten of another. Do 
not follow the ways of the ignorant. 

A son begotten of another may yield us happii^css, 
but can fiever be regarded or accepted as one’s own. 
And verily he ultimately goes back to his own place. 
Therefore, may a son be newly born unto us who will 
bring us food and destroy our foes.” (VII, 4, 7, & 8.) 

As we have spoken in this chapter of marriage and 
inheritance, it is necessary to complete our account of 
social and domestic customs to speak of the funeral 
ceremony also. Yama in the Rig Veda is not the god 
of hell, but the god of the heaven of the righteous, the 
god who rewards the virtuou.s man after his death, in 
a happy land. His two dogs however are objects to be 
avoided or propitiated. The following verses are taken 
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from a hymn composed, it is needless to say, not in the 
earlier but in the latest period of the Vedic age when 
ceremonies multiplied : 

“ 7. O thou deceased ! proceed to the same place 
where our forefathers have gone, by the same path 
which thy followed. The two kings, Yama and Varuna, 
are pleased with the offerings ; go and sec them. 

8. Go to that happy heaven and mix with the early 
forefathers. Mix with Yama and with the fruits of thy 
virtuous deeds. Leave sin behind, enter thy home. 

“9. 0 ye ghosts! leave this place, go away, move 

away. For the forefathers have pre[)arcd a place for 
the deceased. That place is beautified with day, with 
sparkling waters and with light ; Yama assigns this place 
to the dead. 

“10. 0 thou deceased I these two dogs have four 

eyes each, and a strange colour. Go past them quickly. 
Then proceed by the beautiful path to those wise fore- 
hithcrs, who spend their time in joy and happiness with 
Yama." (X, 14.) 

The above passages give us an idea of the belief in 
future happiness as it was developed in the latest pe- 
riod of the Vedic era. 

There arc some passages which shew that burial, 
without cremation, was practised in those times. 

“ 10. 0 thou deceased I go to the extended earth 

who is as a mother ; she is extensive and beautiful. 
Fler touch be soft as that of wnnl nr nf o 
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You have performed sacrifices, let her save thee from 
unrighteousness. 

“II. O earth ! rise up above him, do not give him 
pain. Give him good things, give him consolation. As 
a mother covers her child with the hem of her cloth, so 
cover the deceased. 

“ 12'. Let the earth, raised on him as a mound, lie 
light. Let a thousand particles of dust rest on him. 
Let them be to him as a house filled with butter, let 
them form a shelter to him.” (X, 18.) 

That cremation was also practised in the Vedic 
times will be shewn by the following extract : — • 

“ O firC ! do not reduce this deceased into ashes ; do 
not give him pain. Do not mangle his skin or his per- 
son. O fire! send him to the home of our fathers as 
soon as his body is burnt in thy heat.” (X, 16, i.) 

It remains only to allude to one more remarkable 
verse of the i8th hymn which distinctly sanctions the 
marriage of widows. 

“ Rise up, woman, thou art lying by one whose life is 
gone, come to the world of the living, away from thy 
husbatid, and become the wife of him who holds thy 
hand, and is willing to marry thee.” (X, 18, 8.) 

The translation is based on Sayana’s rendering of the 

■y 

passage in the Taittiriya Aranyaka, and there can be no 
doubt as to its correctness, because the word Didhishu 
used in the passage has only one meaning in the Sans- 
krit language, viz.^ tlje second husband of a woman. 
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We quote here with pleasure the following remarks with 
which Dr. Rajcndra Lala Mitra winds up a paper on 
Funeral Ceremony in Ancient India. “That the re- 
marriage of widows in Vedic times was a national cus- 
tom, can be established by a variety of proofs and argu- 
ments ; the very fact of the Sanskrit language having, 
from ancient times, such words as Didhishu, ‘ a man that 
has married a widow,' Parapurva, ‘ a woman that has 
taken a second husband,’ Paunarbhava, ‘ a son of a wo- 
man by her second husband,’ arc enough to establish 
it.” 

It is with pain and regret that we will in conclusion 
refer to another passage also belonging to this rema^rk- 
able hymn, and which is perfectly harmless in the Rig 
Vc(Ja itself, but which was altered and mistranslated in 
later times to sanction the barbarous custom of Sutiee, 
or the burning of the widow on the pyre of her husband. 
That most cruel of all human institutions finds no 
sanction in the Rig Veda. There is a perfectly harmless 
passage (X, i8, 7,) which refers to a procession of 
women at a funeral ceremony. The passage may be 
thus translated : — 

“ May these women not suffer the pangs of widow- 
hood. May they who have good and desirable hus- 
bands, enter their houses with collyrium and butter. 
Let these women, without shedding tears, and without 
any sorrow, first proceed to the house^ wearing valuable 
ornaments.” 
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There is not a word in the above relating to the burn- 
ing of widows. But a word in it A^-re was altered into 
Agne, and the text was then mistranslated and mis- 
applied in Bengal to justify the detestable custom of 
widow-burning. In the words of Professor Max Muller, 
“ This is, perhaps, the most flagrant instance of what 
can be done by an unscrupulous priesthood. Here have 
thousands of lives been sacrificed and a fangitical rebel- 
lion been threatened on the authority of a passage 
which was mangled, mistranslated and misapplied.” 
The censure is strong, but is deserved ; it does not 
matter whether the alteration in the text and the mis- 
translation were made in recent times or a few hundred 
years ago. 



CHAPTER VL 

VEDTC RErJGION. 

An account of the social life and the civilization of 
the early llindiis will not be complete without some 
account of their relii^don. The religion of the Rig 
Veda is well known. It is pre-eminently the worship of 
Nature in its most imposing and sublime aspects. The 
sky which bends over all, the beautiful and blushing 
dawn which like a busy housewife wakes men from 
slumber and sends them to their work, the gorgeous 
tropical sun which vivifies the earth, the air which per- 
vades the world, the fire which cheers and enlightens us, 
and the violent storms which in India strike terror into 
the boldest, but usher into those copious rains which 
fill the land with plenty,— these were the gods whom the 
early Hindus loved to extol and to worship. And often 
when an ancient Rishi .sang the praises of any of the 
gods with devotion and fervour, he forgot tha!t there 
was any other god besides, and his sublime hymn has 
the character and the sublimity of a prayer to the 
one God of the universe. This is what makes many 
scholars often pause and hesitate before they give the 
Vedic religion any other name than Monotheism. In- 
deed the Rishis themselves oftep rose higher than the 
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level of their primitive Nature-worship, and boldly 
declared that the different gods were but different 
manifestations or different names of the One Primal 
Cause. Towards the end of the Rig Veda, we often 
come across hymns sung to the One Being. The 
landmarks between Nature-worship and Monotheism 
have been passed, and the great Rishis of the Rig Veda 
have passed from Nature up to Nature’s God. 

This is the characteristic beauty of the Rig Veda as 
compared with other religious works of other nations. 
We do not find in the Veda any well defined system of 
religion or any one particular stage of thought or 
civilization*. On the contrary we watch with interest 
how the human mind travels, travels from an almost 
childlike but sincere invocation of the rising sun or the 
beneficent sky to the sublirner idea that neither the sun 
nor the sky is the Deity, — that the Deity is greater and 
higher than these, and has created these objects. We 
know of no other work in any language which possesses 
such interest for the philosophic enquirer into the pro- 
gress of the human mind, or which shows, as the Rig 
Veda does show, how human intelligence travels step 
by step, higher and higher, until from the created ob- 
jects it grasps the sublime idea of the Creator. 

The sky was naturally the most prominent object of 
worship, and as the sky assumes various aspects, vari- 
ous names were given to it, and the conception of vari- 
ous deities was formed. The oldest probably is Dyu 
R, C D., A. I, * 8 
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(literally the shining), the Zeus of the Greeks, the first 
syllable of Jupiter among the Romans, the Tiu of the 
Saxons, and the Zio of the Germans. This common 
name among many Aryan races indicates that the deity 
was worshipped by the ancestors of all these nations in 
their first primeval abode in Asia. 

But while Zeus and Jupiter maintained their supre- 
macy among the gods of Greece and Rome, in India he 
soon lost his place, and the sky in one of its pcailiar func- 
tions soon usurped his place. For in India the annual 
rise of rivers, the fertility of land, and the luxuriance of 
crops depend, not on the .sky which shines above us, 
but on the sky that rains, and Indra, which 'means the 
rain-giver, soon became the first among the Vcdic gods. 

Another ancient name of the sky was Varuna, the 
Uranus of the Greeks. The word signifies to cover, 
and Varuna was the sky which covered the 'earth, pro- 
bably the sky without light, the nightly sky. For wc 
find another name for the bright sky of day, vis., Mitra, 
the Mithra of the Zendavesta. Sanskrit commentators 
naturally explain Varuna as night and Mitra as day, 
and the Iranians worshipped the sun under the name 
of Mithra, and gave the name of Varuna to a happy 
region, if not the sky. 

These facts show that the idea and name of Varuna 
as a god of sky was known to the ancestors of Aryan 
nations before those nations separated and migrated to 
Greece, to Persia, and to India. Indeed the eminent 
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German scholar Dr. Roth and many others are of opin- 
ion that before the Indo-Aryans and the Iranians 
separated, Varuna was the highest and holiest of the 
gods of their common ancestors, and represented the 
spiritual side of their religion. After the separation 
had taken place, this deity of righteousness was, it is 
alleged, translated in Iran into Ahiira Mazd, the Supreme 
Deity. And although in India Varuna yielded the fore- 
most place among gods to the young and vigorous rain- 
giver Indra, still he never became divested of that 
sanctity and holiness which entered into his first con- 
ception, and the holiest hymns of the Rig Veda are 
his, not Indra’s. Whatever be the value of these opin- 
ions, the fact of Varuna’s pre-eminent sanctity in the 
Rig Veda cannot be denied, and we will give a few 
short translations from the hymns to Varuna to illus- 
trate this*: 

“ 6. O Varuna ! the birds that fly have not attained 
thy power, or thy vigour ; the water which flows cease- 
lessly and the moving wind do not surpass thy speed. 

“ 7. King Varuna of unsullied power remains in the 
firmament, and holds on high the rays of light. Those 
rays descend downwards, but proceed from above. 
May they sustain our existence. 

“ 8. King Varuna has spread out the path for the 
course of the sun. He has made the path for the sun 
to traverse in pathless space. May he rebuke our 
enemies who pierce our hearts. 
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“9. O King Varuna! a hundred and a thousand 
medicinal drugs are thine ; may thy beneficence be vast 
and deep. Keep unrighteousness away from us, deliver 
us from the sins we have committed. 

“ 10. Yonder stars * which are placed on high, and 
are seen by night, — where do they go by day ? The acts 
of Varuna are irresistible ; the moon shines brightly by 
his mandate.” (I, 24.) 

“ 3. O Varuna ! with an anxious heart I ask thee 
about my sins. I have gone to learned men to make 
inquiry ; the sages have all said to me : — ‘ Varuna is 
displeased with thee,’ 

“ 4. O Varuna 1 what have I done that thou wishest 
to destroy thy friend, thy worshipper? 0 thou of irre- 
sistible power, declare it to me, so that I may quickly 
bend in adoration, and come unto thee. 

“5. 0 Varuna 1 deliver us from the sins of our 

fathers. Deliver us from the sins committed in our 


* The word used with text is Kiksha, which may either mean stars 
generally, or the stars of the constellation Great Bear. The root rich 
means to shine, whence in course of lime the word Riksha came to have 
two meanings— the shining stars of a particular constellation,*^ and an 
animal with bright eyes and shining glossy hair. By a natural confusion of 
ideas, therefore, the constellation itself ultimately came to be called the 
Bear. The question is discussed with remarkable eloquence and learn- 
ing by Max Muller in his Science of Language, and he explains that “ the 
surprise with which many a thoughtful observer ha* looked at these seven 
bright stars, wondering why they were ever called the Bear, is removed by 
reference to the early annals of human speech.” 
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persons. O royal Varunal deliver Vasishtha, like a 
calf from its tether, like a thief who has feasted on a 
stolen animal. 

“ 6. 0 Varuna ! all this sin is not wilfully committed 

by us. Error or v/inc, anger or dice, or even thoughtless- 
ness has begotten sin. Even an elder brother leads his 
younger astray, sin is begotten even in our dreams. 

“ 7. Freed from sin, I will faithfully serve as a slave, 
the Varuna who fulfils our wishes and supports us. We 
are ignorant, may the Arya god bestow on us knowledge. 
May the wise deity accept our prayer and bestow on us 
wealth.” (VII, 86.) 

“ I. O’King Varuna ! may I never go to the earthen 
home. O thou of great power! have mercy, have 
mercy, ^ 

“ 2. 0 Varuna with thy weapons ! I come trembling 

even like a cloud driven by the wind. O thou of great 
pow^r ! have mercy, have mercy. 

“ 3. O rich and pure Varuna! I have been driven 
against righteous acts through weakness. .0 thou of 
great power ! have mercy, have mercy. 

“ 4. * Your worshippers hath thirsted even when living 
in water. 0 thou of great power ! have mercy, have 
mercy. 

“ 5. O Varuna ! we are mortals. In whatever way 
we have sinned against gods, in whatever manner we 
have through ignorance neglected thy work — O I do 
not destroy us for thes(^ sins.” (VII, 89.) 
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These and many other hymns show that Varuna was 
never divested in India of that idea of holiness which is 
said to have entered into his original conception. But 
nevertheless, Varuna like Dyu was supplanted in 
power by the younger Indra, a god who is peculiarly 
Indian, and is unknown to other Aryan nations. 

One of the most famous legends about Indra, the 
most famous legend probably in the Aryan world, is 
about the production of rain. The dark heavy clouds 
to which man looks up with wistful eyes, but which 
often disappoint him in seasons of drought, are called 
by the ancient name of Vritra. 

Vritra is supposed to confine the waters, and will not 
let them descend until the sky-god or rain-god Indra 
strikes the monster with his thunderbolt. The captive 
waters then descend in copious showers, rivers rise al- 
most instantaneously, and gods and men rejoice over 
the changed face of nature. Many arc the spirited 
hymns in the Rig Veda in which this combat is nar- 
rated with much glee and rejoicing. The storm-gods, 
Maruts, help Indra in the combat, the sky and earth 
tremble at the noise, Vritra long wages an unequal 
combat, and then falls and dies, — the drought is over, 
and rains begin. 

We have said that Indra is a peculiarly Indian name 
and is unknown to other Aryan nations. But the legend 
given above and the name of Vritra appear in various 
shapes among various Aryan nations. V ritraghna, or the 
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slayer of Vritra, is worshipped in the Zendavesta as Vere- 
thraghna, and we also find in the same work an account of 
the destruction of Ahi, which in the Veda is another 
name for Vritra. Thrcyetana is the slayer of Ahi, and 
the genius of the great French scholar Burnouf has re- 
cognized this identical Threyctana in the Ferudin of 
Ferdusi’s Shah Nama, — translated from mythology to 
history after thousands of years 1 It will probably sur- 
prise modern readers more to know that scholars have 
traced this Ahi of the Veda and the Zendavesta in the 
dragon Echis and Echidna of Greek mythology ; that in 
the dog Orthros, the offspring of Echidna, they have 
recognized’ our old friend Vritra or the rain-cloud» 
and Hercules therefore, the slayer of Orthros, is the 
counterpart of Threyctana of Zendavesta, and of Indra 
of the Rig Veda ! 

It would be easy to multiply such legends, but our 
limits forbid such a course. Wc will therefore only 
make a passing mention of one more legend, viz., that 
about the recovery of light by Indra after, the dark- 
ness of night. The rays of light are compared to 
cattle ‘which have been stolen away by the powers of 
darkness, and Indra (the sk)^) seeks for them in vain. 
He sends Saramd, i.e., the dawn, after them, and Sarami 
finds out the Bilu, or fortress, where the Pams, or powers 
of darkness, have concealed the cattle. The Panis 
try to tempt Saram^, but in vain. Sarama comes back 
to Indra, and Indra marches with his forces, destroys 
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the fort and recovers the cattle ; darkness is gone, 
and it is day ! This is a well-known Vedic legend, and 
there aie constant allusions to it in the hymns to 
Indra. 

Professor Max MUlIer maintains that the story of the 
siege of Troy is a development of this simple Vedic 
myth, and is “ but a repetition of the daily siege of the 
East by the Solar powers that every evening are rob- 
bed of their brightest treasures in the west.” Ilium 
according to the Professor is Bi/u^ the cave or the for- 
tress of tlje Rig Veda. Paris is the Fanis of the Veda 
who tempt, and Helena is the Vedic Saraiml who re- 
sists the temptation in the Veda, but succumbs to it in 
Greek mythology. 

Historical evidence of an actual siege of Troy need 
not necessarily disprove this theory, for nothing is 
more common in ancient history than the blending of 
mythical names and incidents with historical events. 
Arjuna the hero of a historical Kuru Panchala war is 
a myth, and is a name of the rain-god Indra ; and it 
is not impossible that the poet who sang of a historical 
siege of Troy blended with it a solar myth \^ith its 
names and incidents. We will now make short extracts 
from the Rig Veda illustrating these two legends : — 

“ I. We sing the heroic deeds which were performed 
by Indra the thunderer. He destroyed Ahi (cloud) and 
caused rains to descend, and opened out the paths for 
the mountain streams to roll. 
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‘‘ 2. Indra slayed Ahi (cloud) resting on the moun- 
tains, Twashtri had made the far-reaching thunderbolt for 
him. Water in torrents flowed towards the sea, as cows 
run eagerly towards their calves. 

“3. Impetuous as a bull, Indra quaffed the Soma- 
juice ; he drank the Soma libations offered in the three 
sacrifices. He then took the thunderbolt, and thereby 
slayed the eldest of the Ahis. 

“4. When you killed the eldest of the Ahis, you de- 
stroyed the contrivances of the artful contrivers. You 
cleared the sun and the morning and the sk)| and left 
no enemies (clouds) behind. 

“ 5. Indra with his all destructive thunderbolt slayed 
the darkling Vritra (cloud), and lopped his limbs. Ahi 
now lies touching the earth like the trunk of a tree 
felled by the axe. 

“6. The proud Vi'itra thought that he had no equal, 
and defined the destroyer and conqueror Indra to com- 
bat. But he did not escape destruction, and Indra’s foe 
fell, crushing the rivers in his fall. 

“8. Glad waters are bounding over the prostrate 
body a!? rivers flow over fallen banks. Vritra when alive 
had withheld the water by his power, Ahi now lies 
prostrate under that water. 

“ 10. The prostrate body lies concealed and name- 
less under ceaseless and restless waters, and the 
waters flow above. Indra’s foe sleeps the long sleep.” 
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The above is one of the hymns relating to the legend 
of Vritra. We now turn to a hymn relating to the 
legend of Sarama. 

1. The Panis say: — “0 Saramfi ! why hast thou 
come here? It is a longdistance. He who looks back 
cannot come this way. What have we with us for which 
thou hast come ? How long hast thou travelled ? How 
didst thou cross the Rasa ? 

2. Saraniti replies : — “ I come as the messenger of 
Indra. 0 Panis ! it is my object to recover the abundant 
cattle wliich you have hidden. The water has helped 
me, the water felt a fear at my crossing, and thus I 
crossed the Rasa. 

3. The Panis. — “ What is that Indra like, whose mes- 
senger thou art, and hast come from a long distance? 
How does he look? (To one another :) Let her come, 
we will own her as a friend. Let her take and own 
our cows. 

4. Sarama. — “ I do not see any one who can con- 
quer the Indra whose messenger I am, and have come 
from along distance. It is he who conquers everybody. 
The deep rivers cannot restrainhiscour.se. OTanis! 
you will surely be slain by Indra and will lie down. 

5. Panis. — “O beautiful Sarama! thou hast come 
from the farthest ends of the sky, we will give thee with- 
out any dispute these cows as thou desirest. Who 
else would have given the cattle without a dispute. We 
have many sharp weapons with ns. 
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9, Fanis . — “0 Sarama! thou hast come here be- 
cause the god threatened thee and sent thee here. We 
will accept thee as a sister, do not return. O beautiful 
Sarama ! we will give thee a share of this cattle. 

10. Sarama . — “ I do not comprehend your words 
about brothers and sisters. Indra and the powerful 
sons of the Angiras know all. They sent me here 
to guard the cattle until recovery. I have come here 
under their shelter. O Panis 1 run away far far frorn 
here.” (X, 108.) 

It will be seen from the few extracts we hrwc made 
that the hymns to Indra are characterized by force and 
vigour, as those to Varuna are marked with a feeling of 
righteousness. Indra is in fact the most vigorous of 
Vedic gods, fond of Soma wine, delighting in war, lead- 
ing his comrades the Maruts to fight against drought, 
leading hosts of Aryans against the black aborigines, 
and helping them to carve out for themselves with 
.their strong right arm the most fertile spots along the 
five rivers of the Punjab. The sky and earth- gave him 
birth as a cudgel for the enemies. (111,49, i.) The 
young tind vigorous infant went to his mother Aditi for 
food, and saw Soma wine on her breast ; he drank 
Soma before he drank from his mother s bi east. (Ill, 
48, 2 & 3.) And the great drinker and fighter often 
hesitates between the temptation of Soma libations at 
sacrifices, and the temptation of his home where a 
beautiful wife awaits him. (Ill, 53, 4 to 6.) 
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We have so long spoken of Dyu and Varuna and 
Mitra and Indra as the principal sky-gods of the Rig 
Veda. All these gods may however also be considered 
as gods of light, as the idea of the bright light of sky 
enters into the conception of all these deities, even of 
Varuna in some passages. We will now however speak 
of some deities who have more distinctly a solar 
character, and some of whom are grouped together 
under the common name of Adityas or sons of Aditi, 
and this brings us to the most remarkable name that 
occurs in the Rig Veda mythology. Unlike Indra, 
which comes from Ind to rain, and Dyu which comes 
from Dyii to shine, the word Aditi involves a more 
complicated idea. Aditi means the undivided, the un- 
limited, the eternal. It is in reality, as has been stated, 
the earliest na'mc invented by man to express the In- 
finite, — the visible infinite, the endless expanse, beyond 
the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the sky. The 
fact that such an idea should enter into the conceptions 
of a deity argues a remarkable advance in the culture 
and thought of the early Hindus. The word has no 
counterpart among the names of the deities oT other 
ancient Aryan nations, and must have been coined in 
India after the Indo-Aryan section had settled in this 
country. It means according to the eminent German 
scholar Dr. Roth, the eternal and inviolable principle, 
the celestial light. 

There is much confusion in, the Rig Veda as to who 
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A 

are the Adityas,— the sons of this celestial light. In II, 
27, Aryaman and Bhaga and Daksha and Ansa are 
named beside Varuna and Mitra of whom we have 
spoken before. In IX, 1 14, and in X, 72, the Adityas are 
said to bo seven in number, but are not named. We 
have seen before that Indra is called a son of Aditi. 

A 

Savitri, the sun, is often described as tan Aditya, and so 
arc Phshan and Vishnu, who arc also different names of 
the sun. We will therefore leave alone the word Aditya 
and make a few remarks on the different names by 
which the sun in its different aspects was worshipped. 

Surya and Savitri arc the most common names of the 
sun in the Rig Veda, the former word answering to the 
Greek Helios, the Latin Sol, the Tuton Tyr, and the 

Iranian Khorshed. Commentators draw a distinction 

• 

between Savitri the rising or the unrisen sun, and Surya 
the bright sun of day. The golden rays of the sun were 
naturally compared with arms until a story found its 
place in the Hindu mythology that Savitri lost his arm 
at a sacrifice, and it was replaced by a golden arm. 
The same story reappears in a different form in German 
mythology, in which the sun-god Tyr placed his hand 
in the mouth of a tiger and lost it ! 

The only extract we will make from the hymns to 
the sun will be that most celebrated of all the verses in 
the Rig Veda, the Gayatri, or the morning hymn of the 
later Brahmans. But the Rig Veda recognized no 
Brahmans, the caste system was not formed then, and 
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the sublime hymn was the national property of the early 
Hindus who dwelt on the banks of the Indus. We 
give the original verse and Dr. Wilson’s translation : 

“ Tat savitnr varenyam bhargo devasya dhtmahi 

“ Dhiyo yo ?iah prachodaydtT 

“ We meditate on the desirable light of the divine 
Savitri who influences our pious rites.” (Ill, 62, 10.) 

Pflshan is the sun as viewed by shepherds in their 
wanderings in quest of fresh pasture lands. He travels 
in a chariot yoked with goats, guides men and cattle in 
their travels and migrations, and knows and protects 
the flocks. The hymns to Pushan therefore often 
breathe a simplicity which is truly pastoral. A few 
extracts from such hymns have been given before. 

Vishnu has obtained such a prominent place as the 
Supreme Deity in later Hinduism that there is a 
natural reluctance among orthodox modern Hindus to 
accept him in his Vcdic character as a mere sun-god. 
Yet such he is in the Rig Veda, and he is quite an 
inferior deity in the Vcdic pantheon, far below Indra 
or Varuna, Savitri or Agni. It was not till the days 
of the Satapatha Brahmana that Vishnu obtained some 
prominence among gods ; and it was not till the Paurd* 
nik times, long after the Christian Era, that Vishnu 
was considered as a Supreme Deity. In the Veda 
Vishnu is said to traverse space in three steps, viz., the 
sun at rising, at zenith and at setting. In the Pur^nas 
this simple metaphor has led to a long story. 
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Fire was an object of worship among all ancient 
nations, and in India sacrificial fire received the highest 
regard. As no sacrifice could be performed without 
fire, Agni or fire was called the invoker of the gods. 
He was called Yavishtha, or the “ youngest ” among the 
gods, because he was kindled anew at each time of sacri- 
fice by the friction of arani, or the sacrificial wood. 
For this reason, he also received the name of Pramantha, 
i.e., produced by friction.* 

So high was the esteem in which fire was held among 
the gods of the Rig Veda, that when the ancient 
commentator Yaska, tried to reduce the number of the 
Vedic gods- into three, he named Agni or fire as the 
god of the earth, Indra or Vayu as the god of the 
firmament, and the Sun as the god of the sky. 

But Agni is not only terrestrial fire in the Rig Veda ; 
he is also the fire of the lightning and the sun, and his 
abode was the invisible heaven. The Bhrigus dis- 
covered him there, Matarisvan brought him down, and 

* If we may believe Mr. Cox, many of the Greek and Latin deities 
owe their name to the Sanscrit names of Fire. “ In this name, Yavishtha, 
which is* never given to any other Vedic god, we may recognize the 
Hellenic Hephaistos. Note , — Thus wit^ the exception of Agni, all the 
names of the Fire and the Fire-gods were carried aw'ay by the Western 
Aryans ; and we have Prometheus answering to Pramantha, Phoronus 
to Bharanyu, and the Latin Vulcanus to the Sanscrit, Ulka.” — Cox's 
Mythology of Aryan Nations. 

“ Agni is the god of fire ; the Ignis of the Latins, the Ogni of the 
Sclavonians .”— Sanscrit Texts, 
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Atharvan and Angiras, the first sacrificers, first install- 
ed him in this world as the protector of men. 

Vayu, or the air, has received less consideration from 
the Vcdic bards, and there arc but few hymns assigned 
to him. But the Maruts or the storm-gods are oftener 
invoked, as we have seen before, probably because they 
inspired more terror, and they arc considered as the 
companions of Indra in obtaining rain from the reluctant 
clouds ! The earth trembles as they move in their 
deer-yoked chariots, and men sec the flashing of their 
arms or the sparkle of their ol^amcnts, the lightning. 
But they arc benevolent all the same, and they milk 
from the udder of their mother Prisni (cloud) copious 
showers for the benefit of man. Rudra, a fierce deity, 
is the father of the Maruts, loud-sounding as his name 
signifies, and a form of fire as the commentators Ydska 
and Sayana explain. There can be no doub'c therefore 
as to the correctness of Dr. Roth’s conclusion, that the 
original meaning of this loud-sounding fire, this father 
of storms, is thunder. Nevertheless Rudra, though 
awful, is not a malevolent deity, he is beneficent and 
helpful and knows many remedies. 

Like Vishnu, Rudra is a third rate deity in the Rig 
Veda, and only a few hymns are assigned to him. But 
like Vishnu, Rudra has attained prominence in later 
times, and is one of the Hindu Trinity of the Paurinik 
religion, a portion of the Supreme Deity. In some of 
the Upanishads we find the names Kali, Kardli, &c,, 
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used as the names of different kinds of flame, and in 
the White Yajus Sanhita, we find Ambika spoken of as 
the sister of Rudra. But when Rudra assumed a more 
distinct individuality in the Puranas, all these names 
were construed as the different names of his wife ! We 
have only to add that none of these goddesses, nor 
Lakshmi, the wife of Pauranik Vishnu, is so much as 
mentioned even by name in the Rig Veda. 

Another god who has also changed his character 
in the Puranas (and very much for the worse!) is 
Yama, the king of the dead. In the PurSnas he 
is called the child of the Sun, and there are some 
reasons (which Professor Max Miillcr explains with 
his usual eloquence), for supposing that the origi- 
nal conception of Yama in the Rig Veda is the con- 
ception of the departing sun. The sun sets and a*is- 
appears, just as a man’s life ends : and the imagination 
of a simple race would easily conjure up an after world, 
where that departed deity would preside over departed 
spirits. 

According to the Rig Veda, Vivasvat the sky is the 
father, gind Saranyu the dawn is the mother of Yama 
and his sister Yami. 

Who can be the offspring of the sky and the dawn 
but the sun or the day ? It is difiicult to resist the con- 
clusion that the twins Yama and Yami are, as Professor 
Max Muller explains, day and night in their original 
conception. There is a curious passage in the Rig Veda 
R. C. D., A. I. 9 
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in which the amorous sister Yami desires to embrace 
her brother as her husband, but the brother declines 
such union as unholy (X, 10). It is not difficult to 
fathom the import of this conversation Day and 
Night, though eternally pursuing each other, can never 
be united. 

But whatever the original conception of Yama may 
be, there is no doubt that even in the Rig Veda itself, 
that deity has attained a distinct individuality, and he 
is the king of the departed. So far his Vedic character 
agrees with his Pauranik character, but here the parallel 
ends. In the Veda, he is the beneficent king of the 
happy world where the virtuous live and enjoy them- 
selves in after-life. Clothed in a glorious body, they sit 
by the side of Yama in the realms of light and spark- 
ling waters, they enjoy endless felicity there, and are 
adored here below under the name of Pitrisior fathers. 
How different is the character which Yama bears in 
the Puranas as the cruel and dread Punisher of the 
guilty ! 

The following extract embodies the Vedic idea of 
future happiness. We will only remark here, that allu- 
sions to the future world are brief and rare in the 
earlier portions of the Veda, and that there is no 
description of future life, like the one we quote below 
except in the very latest hymns. 

“ I. Worship Yama the son of Vivasvat with offer- 
ings. All men go to him. He takes men of virtuous 
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deeds to the realm of happiness. He clears the way for 
many. 

“2. Yama first discovered the path for us. That 
path will not be destroyed again. All living beings 
will, according to their acts, follow by the path by 
which our forefathers have gone.” (X, 14.) 

We may also quote here another passage from a 
hymn to Soma, which contains a fuller allusion to the 
future world. Soma it is well known was the juice of 
a plant made into wine, and used as libation in sacri- 
fices. Soma soon attained the rank of a deity and all 
the hymns of the ninth mandala are dedicated to 
him. 

“7. 0 flowing Soma! take me to that immortal and 
imperishable abode where light dwells eternal, and 
which is in heaven. Flow, Soma 1 for Indra. 

“ 8. TaTce me where Yama is king, where there are 
the gates of heaven, and where mighty rivers flow. 
Take me there and make me immortal. Flow, Soma ! 
for Indra. 

“9. Take me where there is the third heaven, where 
there is the third realm of light above the sky, and 
where one can wander at his will. Take me there and 
make me immortal. Flow, Soma I for Indra. 

“ 10. Take me where every desire is satiated, where 
Pradhma has his abode, where there is food and con- 
tentment. Take me there rnd make me immortal. 
Flow, Soma ! for Indra 
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“II. Take me where there are pleasures and joys 
and delights, where every desire of the anxious heart 
is satiated. Take me there, ernd make me immortal. 
Flow, Soma! for Indra.” (IX, 113.) 

We have spoken above of Yama and Yami as the 
twin children of Vivasvat the sky, by Saranyu the 
dawn. It is remarkable that the same parents begot 
another twin offspring, the two Asvins. There can be 
little doubt that they too, like Yama and Yami, were 
in’their original conception the day and the night, or 
the dawn and the evening. 

But whatever the original conception of the Asvins 
may be, they appear in the Rig Veda as great physi- 
cians, healers of the sick and the wounded, and tend- 
ing many persons with kindness. Long lists of the kind 
acts of the two Asvins are given in several hymns, and 
the same cures arc spoken of over and over. * On their 
three-wheeled chariot, they make the circuit of the 
world day by day, and succour men in their dis- 
tress. 

Brihaspati or Brahmanaspati is the lord of hymns, 
Brahman in the Rig Veda meaning hymn. The con- 
ception of this deity arose in much the same way as the 
conception of the deities Fire and Soma. As there is 
power in the flame and the libation of the sacrifice, so 
there is power in the prayer uttered ; and this power 
of prayer is personified in the Vcdic god Brahmanas- 
pati. 
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He is quite a third rate god in the Rig Veda, but 
has a great future. For in course of centuries, the 
thinkers of the Upanishads conceived of a Supreme 
Universal Being, and gave him the Vedic name 
Brahma. Then, when Buddhism flourished in the land, 
the Buddhists themselves tolerated Brahma as a gentle 
and beneficent spirit in their pantheon, And when at 
last Pauranik Hinduism supplanted Buddhism in 
India, the Pauranik thinkers gave the name of Brahma 
to the Supreme Creator of the Universe. Thus by 
looking into our national records of the farthest 
antiquity, we trace the simple beginnings of that 
gorgeous Pauranik mythology which has for over 
a thousand years swayed the opinions and conduct 
of hundreds ,of millions of our countrymen and 
countrywomen. It is like tracing one of our great 
Indian rivers which spreads for miles together at its 
mouth, to its very source, where a narrow but pure and 
crystal streamlet issues from the eternal mountains ! 
Ideas developc in the course of time, just as rivers 
expand and receive fresh supplies of water in their 
course, until they lose all their primitive character, 
although still bearing the sarne names. And we can 
no more recognize the simple Vedic character of 
Brahma the prayer, of Vishnu the sun, and of Rudra 
the thunder, in the Supreme Creator, the Preser- 
ver and the Destroyer of the Puranas, than we can 
recognize the crystal streamlet at Plardwar in the sea- 
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like expanse of the Ganges where it mingles with the 
Bay of Bengal. 

These are the important gods of the Rig Veda. 
Of the goddesses there are only two who have any 
marked individuality, viz,, Ushas, the dawn, and Saras- 
vati, the goddess of the river of that name, and after- 
wards the goddess of speech. 

There is no lovelier conception in the Rig Veda than 
that of the dawn. There arc no hymns in the Veda 
more truly poetical than those dedicated to her, and 
nothing more charming is to be found in the lyrical 
poetry of any ancient nation. We can make room here 
for only a few extracts : 

“ 20. What mortal knoweth thee, 0 immortal Ushas 
foi]d of our praise I Whom, O mighty one, dost thou 
favour ? 

“21. Far-extending, many-tinted, brilliant Ushas ! 
we know not thy abode, whether it be nigh or remote. 

“ 22. Daughter of the sky ! accept these offerings, 
and perpetuate our welfare.” (I, 30.) 

“ 7. Auspicious Ushas has harnessed her chariots 
from afar, before the ri.sing of the sun ! She co*mes in 
radiance and glory on us in her hundred chariots.” 

(1, 48.) 

“ 7. She, the young, the white-robed daughter of the 
sky, the mistress of all earthly treasure, dawns upon us, 
dissipating darkness ! Auspicious Ushas ! shine upon 
us to-day in this spot. 
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“ 8. Following the path of mornings that have 
passed, to be followed by endless mornings to come, 
bright Ushas dispels darkness, and awakens to life all 
beings, unconscious like the dead in sleep. 

“ 10. How long have the Dawns risen ? How long 
will the Dawns arise? The present morning pursues 
those that are gone, future mornings will pursue this 
resplendent Ushas. 

“II. Mortals who behold the pristine Ushas have 
passed away ; we behold her now ; and men will come 
after us who will behold Ushas in the future.” (I, 113.) 

“ 4. Ahana gently proceeds to every house ; she 
comes evOr diffusing light, and blesses us and accepts 
oui offerings. 

“il. Radiant as a bride decorated by her mother, 
thou displayest thy person to the view. Auspicious 
Ushas ! remove the investing darkness ; no other 
dawns but thee will disperse it.” (I, 123.) 

The Dawn was known by various names, and most 
of these names and the legends connected with them 
were brought by the Hindus from their original abode, 
since. we find phonetical equivalents of these names, 
and a repetition of sdhie of the legends too, in Greek 
mythology. Ushas is the Eos of the Greeks and the 
Aurora of the Latins. Arjurii (the white one) is the 
Greek Argynoris, Brisaya is Briscis, Dahana is Daphne, 
Sarama is phonetically equivalent to the Greek Helena, 
and Saranyu, the mother of Yama and of the Asvins, 
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is the Greek Erinys, and Ahana is the renowned god- 
dess Athena. 

Wc have already alluded to the legend of Saranyu 
running away from her husband Vivasvat, and then 
giving birth to the twin Asvins. Wc find the same 
legend among the Greeks who believed in Erinys 
Demetcr running away in the same manner, and giving 
birth to Areion and Despoina. The idea in both cases 
is the same, it is the dawn disappearing as the day 
advances. The same idea has given rise to .another 
beautiful Greek legend whose origin, too, we trace in 
the Rig Veda. In many passages (I, 115, 2, for in- 
stance,) wc find allusions of the sun pursuing the dawn 
as a man pursues a woman. The Greek Apollo in the 
same way pursues the Greek Daphne, until she is meta- 
morphosed, the dawn disappears ! 

Sarasvati, as her name signifies, is the goddess of the 
river of that name, which was considered holy because 
of the religious rites performed on its banks and the 
sacred hymns uttered there. By a natural development 
of ideas, she was considered the goddess of those 
hymns, or in other words the goddess of speech, in 
which character she is worshipped now. She is the 
only Vcdic goddess whose worship continues in India 
to the modern day ; all her modern companions, Durga, 
Kali, Lakshmi, and others, arc creations of a later day. 

Such is the nature-worship of the Rig Veda ; such 
were the gods and goddesses whom our forefathers 
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worshipped near four thousand years ago on the banks 
of the Indus. The conception of the nature-gods and 
the simple and manly fervency with which they were 
adoredj argue the simplicity and vigour of a manly 
conquering race, as well as the culture and thoughtful- 
ness of a people who had already made a considerable 
progress in civilization. Again, the very conception of 
the Vedic gods argues an elevated sentiment, a high 
tone of morality in the men who conceived such deities. 
As M. Barth justly observes, the Vedic gods are 
masters close at hand, and require a due performance 
of duty by man. “ He must be sincere towards them, 
for they catinot be deceived. Nay he knows that they 
in turn do not deceive, and that they have a right to 
require his affection and confidence as a friend, a 
brother, a father. ^ ^ How could it be permitted to 

men to be bad when the gods arc good, to be unjust 
while they arc just, to be deceitful when they never 
deceive. It is certainly a remarkable feature of the 
hymns that they acknowledge no wicked divinities, 
and no mean and harmful practices. * We must 
acknowledge then that the hymns give evidence of an 
exalted and comprehensive morality, and that in 
striving to be ‘ without reproach before Aditi and the 
Adityas,’ the Vedic minstrels feel the Aveight of other 
duties besides those of multiplying offerings to the 
gods.”* 

* T/ie KeHgions of Itidia. (Translation). P, 32, et seq. 
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There are no indications in the Rig Veda of any 
“ temples reared by mortal hands ” and consecrated as 
places of worship. On the contrary, every householder, 
every patriarch of his family lighted the sacrificial 
fire in his own home, and poured libations of the 
Soma-juice, atid prayed to the gods in the hymns 
which were then the common property of the nation, 
for happiness to his family, for abundant crops 
and wealth of cattle, for immunity from sickness and 
victory over the black aborigines. There was no 
separate priestly caste, and men did not retire into 
forests, and subject themselves to penances in order 
to meditate on religion, and chant these hymns. On 
the contrary, the old Rishis, the real Rishis as we find 
them in the Rig Veda, and not the fabled ones of whom 
we hear such legendary stories in the Puranas, were 
worldly men, men with considerable property in 
crops and in cattle and surrounded by large families, 
men who in times of danger exchanged the plough 
for the spear and the sword, and defended against the 
black barbarians those blessings of civilization which 
they solicited from their gods, and secured v/ith so 
much care. 

But though each householder was himself the priest, 
the warrior and the cultivator, yet we find evidence of 
kings and rich men performing rites on a large scale by 
men specially proficient in the chanting of hymns and 
other religious rites, and engaged and paid for the pur- 
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pose. And as we go towards the later hymns of the Rig 
Veda, we find this class of professional priests gaining in 
reputation and in wealth, honoured by chiefs and kings, 
and rewarded by gifts of cattle and cars. Wc find men- 
tion of particular families specially proficient in the 
performance of religious rites, and in the composition of 
hymns ; and many of the existing hymns of the Rig 
Veda were composed by members of these families, 
and were traditionally learnt by rote and preserved 
in those families. 

The hymns of the Rig Veda are divided into ten 
mandalas, so arranged according to the Rishis by whom 
they were Composed. The first and the last mandalas 
contain hymns composed by numerous Rishis, but the 
remaining eight mandalas belong, each of them, to a 
particular Rishi,or rather to a particular house or school 
of Rishis. Thus the second mandala is a collection of 
hymns composed by Gritsamada of the house of Bhrigu 
and his descendants, the third mandala belongs to Visva- 
mitra, the fourth mandala belongs to VSmadeva, the fifth 
to Atri, the sixth to Bharadvaja, the seventh to Vasish- 
tha, the eighth to Kanva, and the ninth to Angiras. 
All these names arc familiar to modern Hindus 
through the numberless legends which have surrounded 
them in Pauranik times, and modern Hindus still love 
to trace their descent from these ancient and revered 
houses. We shall have something to say about these 
Rishis and their legends in our next chapter. 
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It IS to these and other venerable houses that the 
Aryan world owes the preservation of the most ancient 
compositions of the Aryan race. From century to 
century the hymns were handed down without break 
or intermission, and the youths of the priestly houses 
spent the prime of their life in learning by rote the 
sacred songs from the lips of their grey-headed sires. 
It was thus that the inestimable treasure, the Rig Veda, 
was preserved for hundreds of years by memory alone. 

With the progress of civilization, and as religious rites 
were more and more monopolized by professional 
priests, the simple religion of the earlier times under- 
went a change. Priests boldly grappled with the 
deeper mysteries of nature, they speculated about crea- 
tion and about the future world, and while continuing 
the worship of the nature-gods, they attained to the 
conception of the Supreme Deity. We find evidence 
of all this in the last portions of the Veda. We have 
already quoted some verses about the future world, we 
will add here some about creation and about the great 
Creator : — 

“ r. That all wise Father saw clearly, and after due 
reflection, created the sky and the earth in their watery 
form, and touching each other. When their boundarie.s 
were stretched afar, then the sky and the earth became 
separated. 

“ 2. He who is the all-creator (Visvakarman) is great ; 
he creates and supports all, he is above all and sees all 
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He is beyond the scat of the seven Rishis. So the wise 
men say, and the wise men obtain fulfilment of all 
their desires. 

“ 3. He who has given us life, he who is the creator, 
he who knows all the plages in this universe—//^ is 
one, although he hears the names of many gods. Other 
beings wish to know of him. 

7. You cannot comprehend him who has created 
all this ; he is incomprehensible to your mind. People 
make guesses, being shrouded in a mist ; they take their 
food for the support of their life, and utter hymn's and 
wander about.” (X, 82.) 

The inco4nprchensible nature of the Deity has never 
been more clearly put than in the preceding hymn 
composed over three thousand years ago. 

“I. At that time what is, was not, and what is not, 
was not. 'The earth was not, and the far-stretching sky 
was not. What was there that covered ? Which place 
was assigned to what object ? Did the inviolate and 
deep water exist ? 

“ 2. At that time death was not, nor immortality ; the 
distinction between day and night was not. There was 
only ONE who lived and breathed without the help of 
air, supported by himself. Nothing was, except HE. 

“ 3. At first darkness was covered in darkness. All 
was without demarcation ; all was of watery form. The 
word that was a void was covered by what did not exist 
and was produced by meditation. 
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“4. Desire arose on the mind, the cause of creation 
was thus produced. Wise men reflect, and in their 
wisdom ascertain the birth of what is from what is not. 

“ 5. Males with generating seed were produced, and 
powers were also produced. Their rays extended on 
both sides and below and above, a self-supporting 
principle beneath, an energy aloft. 

“6. Who knows truly ? Who will describe ? When 
was all born ? Whence were all these created ? T}ie 
gods have been viadc after the creation. Who knows 
whence they were made ? 

“ 7. Whence all these were created, from whom they 
came, whether any one created them or did not create, — 
is known only to lUm who lives as Lord in the highest 
place. If He knows not (no one else docs.)” (X. 129.) 

Such is the first recorded attempt among the Aryan 
nations of the earth to pierce into the mysteries of 
creation ; such arc the bold and sublime if somewhat 
vague ideas which dawned in the minds of our fore- 
fathers over three thousand years ago, regarding the 
commencement of this great universe. One more 
hymn we will quote here, a remarkable hymn, „shew- 
ing how the later Rishis soared beyond the conception 
of the nature-gods to the sublime idea of One Deity. 

“ I. In the beginning he of the golden womb 
(Hiranyagarbha) existed. He was the Lord of all from 
his birth. He placed this earth and sky in their respect- 
ive places. Whom shall we worship with offerings ? 
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“ 2. Him who has given life and strength ; whose 
will is obeyed by all the gods ; whose shadow is immor- 
tality, and whose slave is death. Whom shall we wor- 
ship with offerings ? 

“ 3. Him who by his power is the sole king of all the 
living beings that see and move ; him who is the Lord 
of all bipeds and quadrupeds. Whom shall we wor- 
ship with offerings ? 

“4. Him by whose power these snowy mountains 
have been made, and whose creations are this earth and 
its oceans. Him whose arms are these quarters of 
space. Whom shall we worship with offerings ? 

“ 5. Him who has fixed in their places this sky and 
this earth ; him who has established the heavens and the 
highest heaven ; him who has measured the firmament. 
Whom shall we worship with offerings ? 

“ 6. Hhn by whom the sounding sky and earth have 
been fixed and expanded ; him whom the resplendent 
sky and earth own as Almighty ; him by whose support 
the sun rises and gains its lustre. Whom shall we 
worship with offerings (X, 121.) 

We now see the force of the remark that the religion 
of the Rig Veda is a progressive religion, that it travels 
from nature up to nature's God. We see the entire 
journey of the human mind in this wonderful book, 
from the simple childlike admiration of the ruddy 
dawn, to the deep and sublime attempt to grasp the 
mysteries of creation and its great Creator. 
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But unfortunately this progress was not unattended 
with evils. As the priestly class rose in power and in 
knowledge, in wordly influence and in true wisdom, the 
worship of the ancestral gods fell almost entirely into 
their hands, and the people lost their manly self-reliance 
and sank under priestly influence. In the concluding 
portions of the Rig Veda therefore, we find evidences 
on the one hand of high thought and culture and bold 
speculations of the priests, and, on the other hand, of 
the growing superstition of the people. The numerous 
mantras prescribed for snake-bite, for diseases and evil 
omens, all belong to the last period of the Vedic 
Age, and betoken a growing superstition, aad a greater 
dependence on the priestly class. At the close of the 
Rig Veda therefore, we discern the first germs of all 
thal' was the glory, and all that was the shame of Hindu 
civilization. The first speculations of philosophy and 
science have commenced, — and the subjection of the 
nation to a priestly class has also commenced ! 



CHAPTER VI 1. 

VEDIC RISIIIS. 


We have stated in the last chapter that certain pious 
and learned families obtained pre-eminence in the 
Vedic Period by their knowledge of performing- reli- 
gious sacrifices and their gift of composing hymns ; that 
kings and wealthy lords delighted to honor and reward 
these families ; and that it is to them that the Aryan 
world is indebted for handing down the Vedic hymns 
from generation to generation. Modern Hindus take 
a pride in tracing their descent from these ancient 
families, and their names are a household word in 
modern Hindu society. Some account of tliesc ancient 
Rishis, — the revered pioneers of Hindu religion, — will 
therefore not be unwelcome to Hindu readers. 

Pre-eminent among the Vedic Rishis, or rather Rishi 
families, stand the Visvamitras and the Vasishthas. 
The learned and industrious scholar Dr. Muir has, 
in the first volume of his Sanscrit Texts, collected many 
legends about these Rishis from later Sanscrit literature; 
but there is no Hindu who has not read in books or 
heard from his boyhood, innumerable legends of this 
kind, connected with those revered names. 

R. C. D., A. I. lO 
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The Vasishthas and the Visvamitras were both 
honored by the powerful conqueror, Sudas. The hymns 
of the third mandala are ascribed to the Visvamitras, 
and in the 53rd hymn we find the following passage: 

The great god born, god commissioned Rishi, the be- 
holder of men, has stayed the watery current. When 
Visvamitra sacrificed for Sudls, then Indra was propi- 
tiated through the Kausikas.” Again, the hymns of 
the seventh mandala are ascribed to the Vasishthas, 
and in the 33rd hymn we find the following passage ; 
“The Vasishthas in white robes, with their hair knots 
on the right, devoted to sacred rites, have gladdened 
me. Rising up, I call the people round the sacrificial 
grass. Let not the Vasishthas depart from my door." 
And in the celebrated 83rd hymn we find the well 
known passage : “ Ye, O Indra and Varuna, have suc- 
coured Sudas, when hemmed in on every side in the 
combat of the ten kings, where the white robed Tritsus 
with braided hair adored you reverently with pray- 
ers.” 

There was naturally some jealousy between these 
two priestly houses, and hard words were exchanged. 
The following verses in III, 53, are said to contain an 
imprecation against the Vasishthas : 

“21. Indra, approach us to-day with many excellent 
succour ; be propitious to us. May he who hates us 
fall low ; and let the breath of life forsake him whom 
ive hate. 
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“ 22. As the tree suffers from the axe ; as the Sim- 
bala flower is broken ; as the cauldron boiling over 
casts forth foam ; so may the enemy, O Indra. 

“ 23. The might of the destroyer is not perceived. 
Men lead away the Rishi as if he were a beast. The 
wise do not condescend to ridicule the fool. They do 
not lead the ass before the horse. 

“ 24. These sons of Bharata have learnt to turn 
away from, not to associate with (the Vasishthas). They 
urge the horse against them as against a foe. They 
bear about the bow in battle.’' 

Two other verses in the same hymn are also sup- 
posed to refer to the same hostility between ttie two 
families, though no imprecation is apparent in them. 

“ 15. The daughter of the .sun, given by Jamada^ni, 
everywhere diffusing herself and removing darkness, 
has produced a great .sound, and has conveyed imper- 
ishable food for the gods. 

“ r6. May she, everywhere diffusing herself, speedily 
supply abundant food to these men of the five tribes,— 
she, the daughter of the sun, possessing new life, and 
given by Jamadagni to me.” 

Vasishtha is supposed to have hurled back the im- 
precations in the following verses of VII, 104 • 

“ 13. Soma docs not bless the wicked nor the ruler 
who abuses his power. He slays the demon ; he slays 
the untruthful man j both arc bound by the fetters of 
Indra. 
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“ 14. If I had worshipped false gods, or if I had 
called upon the gods in vain, — but why art thou angry 
with me O Jatavedas? May vain talkers fall into thy 
destruction. 

“ 15. May I die eit once if I be a Yatudhana, or if 
I hurt the life of any man. But may I be cut off from 
his ten friends who falsely called me a Yatudhana. 

“ iC. He who called me a Yatudhana, when I am 
not so, or who said I am a bright devil, — may Indra 
strike him down with his great weapon, may he fall 
the lowest of all beings.” 

So far the jealousy of the two angry priests is intel- 
ligible find even natural, however iinbcconTing of their 
great learning and sanctity. Vn\t when we proceed 
from the Rig Veda to later Sanscrit literature, inci- 
dents which arc human and natural become lost in a 
cloud of miraculous and monstrous legends. 

It is assumed from the commencement in these later 
legends that Vasishtha was a Brahman and Visvamitra 
was a K.shatriya, although the Rig Veda justifies no 
such assumption and knows no Brahmans and Ksha- 
triyas as castes. On the contrary, Visvamitra^ is the 
composer of some of the finest hymns cheri.shed by 
later Brahmans, including the sacred Gayatri or the 
sacred morning prayer of modern Brahmans. 

Having assumed that Visvamitra was born a Ksha- 
triya, the Mahabharata, the Harivansa, the Vi.shnu Pu- 
rfina, and other later works repeat an amusing story to 
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account for the sage’s attaining Brahman hood. Satya- 
vati, a Kshatriya girl, had been married to Richika, a 
Brahman. Richika prepared a dish for his wife, which 
would make her conceive a son with the qualities of a 
Brahman, and another dish for his mother-in-law (a 
Kshatriya’s wife) which would make her conceive a son 
with the qualities of a Kshatriya. The two ladies how- 
ever exchanged dishes ; and so the Kshatriyani con- 
ceived and bore Visvamitra with the qualities of a 
Brahman, and the Brahman’s wife Satyavati bore 
Jamadagni, wdiose son, the fiery Parasurama, though a 
Brahman, became a renowned and destructive warrior ! 
Such were *the childish stories which the later writers 
had to invent to remove the difficulty they had created 
for themselves by assuming that Vedic Rishis belonged 
to particular castes 1 

But the Vedic account of the jealousy between Vasish- 
tha and Visvamitra has led to wilder legends. A 
legend is told in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
that Visvamitra, a king’s son, went out hunting and came 
to the hermitage of Vasishtha. He was received with 
honor *and entertained with delicious food and drink, 
and presented with precious jewels and dresses, all 
obtained by the sage from his wonder-working cow ! 
The prince coveted this wonderful cow, and failing to 
persuade the Brahman to relinquish it, wished to take 
it by force. But the might of the Kshatriya was unavail- 
ing against the power of the Brahman ; and the humbled 
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Visvamitra then began his austerities which continued 
for thousands of years (!) until he became a Brdhman. 

In the celebrated legend of Harischandra Visv4- 
initra appears as a rapacious Brahman. He not only 
made the king give up his whole empire, but compelled 
him to sell his queen, his boy and himself as slaves to 
pay the inexorable Ih'rihman’s fee ! If such stories are 
invented to teach respect and duty due to Brahmans, 
they fail in their object and inspire other sentiments. 
The bereaved Harischandra was however rewarded in 
the end, and Visvamitra anointed his son as king, and 
Harischandra went to heaven. Vasishtha became 
angry and cursed Visvamitra to be a Vaka or crane, 
and Visvamitra, too, transformed Vasishtha into an Ari 
bird ! The two birds began a furious contest which 
shook the whole world, until Ikahma had to interpose, 
and restored the saints to their own forms, and recon- 
ciled them I 

In the legend of Trisanku, we arc told that that prince 
wished to go bodily to heaven. Vasishtha declared 
the thing impossible, and in return for the king’s angry 
words changed him to a Chandala. The fiery ,Visvd- 
mitra now appeared on the .scene. He declared the thing 
quite possible, and began a great sacrifice and proceeded 
with it in spite of Vasishtha’s absence. Trisanku ascend- 
ed to heaven, but Indra refused to receive him, and 
threw the intruder head downwards, towards the earth. 
The irrepressible Visvdmitra however threatened to 
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create another heaven with Indra and gods and stars t 
The gods had to give in, and Trisanku ascended to 
heaven, and shone like a star beyond the sun’s course,, 
but in a somewhat uncomfortable position, with his head 
still downwards ! 

The legend of Sunahsepha has arisen out of some 
hymns in the first mandala which are ascribed to him. 
The later legend says that he was tiie son of Richika 
(and therefore nephew of Visvamitra), and was sold by 
his father to be the victim of a sacrifice. He was 
bound to the stake and was about to be sacrificed when 
he repeated the hymns alluded to above, which his 
maternal inicle Visvamitra had taught him, and was 
released. We shall have to allude to .Sunahsepha’s 
story in a later chapter, and examine some theo^ries 
about the prevalence of human sacrifice which have 
been built on it. 

In the legend of Kalmashapada, we are told that 
Visvamitra caused that king to kill a hundred sons of 
Vasishtha. In various other legends which have almost 
become household stories for Hindu boys and girls, these 
two s^ges continually appear, in defiance of chronology 
and date, and are always at enmity with each other. 
The rival priests appear in courts of kings, twenty, thirty^ 
or fifty generations removed from each other, and there 
is hardly a classical composition of note about a royal 
house, or a semi-divine hero, in which we do not find 
mention of Vasishtha and Visvamitra, eternally the 
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rivals of each other. Thus the Vishnu Purina makes 
Vasishtha the priest of IkshvAku’s son Nirni, as well as 
the priest of Sagara who was 37th in descent from 
Ikshvaku ; and the Ramayana makes Vasishtha the 
priest of Rama who was 6ist in descent from Iksh- 
vaku ! Such is the use which later romancers have 
made of the simple materials furnished by the Rig 
Veda, and such is the manner in which they have piled 
story upon story, and myth upon myth in connection 
with incidents which in the ancient Veda arc simple, 
natural and human. Not only the Rishis of the Veda 
but every deity, and we may almost say every simile 
or allegory in the Rig Veda about a natural pheno- 
menon has received such treatment in the hands of 
later imaginative Hindus. 

Blit while a hundred wild stories were invented in later 
days to account for Visvamitra’s attaining Brahinanhood, 
there was no thought of denying that accepted fact. 
Every legend, every learned disquisition, every childish 
tale, every great work, from the Mahabharata to Manu 
and the Puranas, — admit that Visvamitra was a Ksha- 
triya and a Brahman. Yudhisthira in the Anus^sana 
Parva(section 3)of the Mahabharata enquiresof Bhishma 
how Visvamitra had not only become a Brahman but 
had established “ the great and wise family, of the 
Kusikas ivhick included Bnthmans and hundreds of Brdh- 
man Rishis^ The question would be a difficult one to 
answer in the Paurdnik Age in which the Mahabharata 
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received its last touches. The question would not be 
difficult of solution in the Epic Age when the caste-sys- 
tem was still a pliable institution. And the question 
would not arise at all in the Age of Visvamitra himself, 
t,e.^ in the Vcdic Age, when caste as such did not exist. 

Again in the same Anusasana Parva (section 52), 
Yudhisthira enquires how Parasurdma, the son of the 
Brahman Jamadagni, was possessed of the qualities 
of a Kshatriya. Later legends have made Jamadagni’s 
son the converse of Visvamitra. Parasurama is repre- 
sented to have been a fiery Brrihman who killed his 
mother, and then destroyed the Kshatriya race twenty- 
seven times; just as Visvamitra is represented as a pious 
Kshatriya who rose to Brahmanhood by his holiness 
and austerities. We have seen one attempt to solve the 
difficulty by the story that Visvamitra’s mother and 
Parasur^ma’s grandmother exchanged dishes ! But it 
is scarcely necessary to descend to such childish talcs 
if we only remember the fact that both Visvamitra 
and Jamadagni were Vcdic Rishis ; and they bore arms 
and composed hymns when Kshatriyas and Brahmans, 
as sucti, were unknown. 

Jamadagni’s name occurs in the Rig Veda, but not 
that of his renowned son Parasurama. That character, 
therefore is a later invention, and the story of his wars 
with Kshatriyas is probably based on actual hostilities 
which may have taken place early in the Epic Age 
between stalwart priests and proud kings, just when 
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the caste-system was forming itself. An institution 
like this is not formed in a day, and some centuries 
must have elapsed, even after the commencement of the 
Epic Period, before professions became absolutely here- 
ditary. Plven in the Mahabharata which, however 
altered in later ages, is based on the traditions of the 
Epic Age, we find the most holy and religious character 
is Yudhisthira, a Kshatriya, and the most renowned 
strategist and warrior is Drona, a Brahman. 

lYom the legciids of the Visvamitras and the Vasish- 
thas let us now turn to the scarcely less renowned 
houses of the Bhrigus, the Kanvas, the Bhfiradvajas 
and the Angirases. All these are families< of Vedic 
Rishis, composers of Vedic hymns ; and later writers 
therefore feel somewhat uncertain about their caste. 
The}^ are sometimes called Brahmans with the character 
of Kshatriyas, sometimes Kshatriyas with the character 
of Brahmans ; and occasionally the bold truth is conjec- 
tured that these Rishis lived before the institution of 
caste was formed. 

The Angirases are the reputed authors of the ninth 
mandala of the Rig Veda. About the Angirases, the 
Vishnu Purana (IV, 2, 2) has the following : “ The son 
of Nabhaga was Nabhaga ; his son was Ambarisha ; 
his son was Virupa ; from him sprang Prishadasva, and 
from him Rathinara On this subject there is this verse : 
These persons descended from a Kshatriya stock and 
afterivards knozvn as Angirases were the chief of the 
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Rathinaras, Brahmans possessing also the character of 
Kshatriyas!' 

The Vishnu Parana in another place (IV, 3, 5) traces 
the descent of the Angiras Haritas from the Ksha- 
triya king Ikshvdku. The Vayii Purana says of the 
Haritas that “ they were sons of Angiras and Brahmans 
with the properties of Kshatriyas!' The Linga Purana 
also maintains that they were the followers of Angiras^ 
“ a 7 id Brdhmans with the properties of Kshatriyas!' He 
will be a wise reader who will unravel from these state- 
ments the caste of the Angirases ! 

Vamadeva and l^haradvaja are reputed to be the 
authors of, the fourth and sixth Mandalas of the Rig 
Veda. The Matsya Purana includes them (section 132) 
among the Angirases of whom we have spoken before. 

To the Gritsamadas are attributed the hymns of the 
second iriandala of the Rig Veda. The commentator 
Sayana says of him that he was formerly the son of 
Sunahotra of the Angiras race, but he afterwards be- 
came Gritsamada, son of Sunaka, of the Bhrigu race. 
This somewhat mystic legend is elaborated in the 
Mahabharata Anusasana Parva (section 30), in which 
we are told that Vitahavya, a Kshatriya king, had taken 
shelter with Bhrigu, and Bhrigu, in order to save the 
fugitive from his pursuer, stated “ there is no Kshatriya 
here, all these are Brdhmans.” The word of Bhrigu 
could not prove untrue, and the fugitive Kshatriya 
Vitahavya forthwith bloomed into Brdhmanhood and 
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became Gritsamada ! It must be allowed that this was 
an easier process than the penance of thousands of 
years which Visvamitra had to go through, — not to 
mention that his mother had exchanged dishes with a 
Brahman’s wife ! 

But the story of Gritsamada’s change of caste is not 
universally accepted. The Vishnu Purana and the 
Vayu Purana conjecture the bold truth that Gritsamada 
lived before the caste institution was formed. “ P'rom 
Gritsamada was descended Saunaka who originated the 
fo2ir castes!' ( Vish. Pur., IV, 8.) “ The son of Gritsamada 
was Sunaka from whom sprang Saunaka. In this race 
were born Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, an'd Sudras!' 
{Vdyu Purdna.) The Ilarivansa (section 29) repeats 
this statement. 

But the Vishnu and the Vayu Puiahias and the Ilari- 
vansa arc scarcely consistent, for we find elsewhere in 
these works that the four castes originated with Bhar- 
gabhhmi who was the twentieth in descent from the 
brother of Gritsamada. Both these accounts however 
point to the ancient tradition that Gritsamada lived 
before the caste-system was instituted. 

If we turn from the Gritsamadas to the Kanvas, 
authors of the eighth mandala of the Rig Veda, we 
find the same uncertainty about their caste. The Vishnu 
Purana (IV, 19), and the Bh^avata Purana (IX, 20, 
6, 7), maintain that Kanva was the son of Apratiratha 
or of Ajamidha, both being de.scendants of Puru a 
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Kshatriya. Nevertheless the Kanvas were regarded as 
Brahmans. From Ajamidha sprang Kanva, and from 
him Medhatithi, from ivhom were descended the Kan- 
vanaya Brahmans^ (Vish. Pur.^ IV, 19.) 

Of the same race we read in the Vishnu Purana 
(IV, 21), that “ the race zvhich gave origin to Brdhmans 
and Kshatriyas, and was purified by regal sages shall 
terminate with Kshemaka in the Kali age.” Again in 
(IV, 19), we read of Garga of the same race that “from 
Garga sprang Sivi ; from him were descended the Gar- 
gyas and Saivyas, who having the character of Kshatri- 
yas became Brahmans^ Regarding Garga’s brother 
Mahavirya.we read (IV, 19) that he had three grand- 
sons, Trayaruna, Pushkari, and Kapi, who attained to 
Brdhmanhoody And of Bali, one of the descendants 
of Anu, brother of Puru, wc read in the Matsya Pura< 
na and in the Vilyu he established tJie four 

castes ; and the Harivansa (section 31) repeats this story. 

And lastly, if wc turn from the Kanvas to Atri, the 
reputed author of the fifth mandala of the Rig Veda 
we find the name connected by later legends with the 
creatipn of the human race itself. Thus the Vishnu 
Purana (IV, 6), calls him the son of Brahma, and the 
grandfather of Pururavas who belonged to the Kshatriya 
race. 

These extracts arc enough. The extracts arc made 
from works composed or revised two or three thousand 
years after the time of the Vcdic Rishis, but those ex- 
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tracts enable us to comprehend the status and position 
of the Vedic religious leaders and warriors, and arc 
therefore not out of place in an account of the Vedic 
Period. Writing at such a long distance of time 
from the Vedic Age, the modern authors often misappre- 
hended ancient facts and traditions. But nevertheless, 
the unswerving loyalty to the past which has ever char- 
acterised Hindu writers prevented them from tamper- 
ing with such traditions. Those traditions pointed to a 
state of society which had long past away and which 
had become utmost unintelligible. Pauranik writers 
could scarcely comprehend that priests and warriors 
could spring from the same race, that a Rishi could be 
a warrior, or that a warrior could be a priest. They 
tried^ to explain such traditions by a hundred different 
theories and legends, but neverthele.ss they ha.ve faith- 
fully and piously handed down the traditions unchanged 
and unaltered. Thus to make only one more extract, 
the Matsya Purana enumerates 91 Vedic Rishis, and 
concludes with the following suggestive passage, (sec- 
tion 132): “Thus 91 persons have been declared, by 
whom the hymns have been given forth. 'They 'were 
Brdhmans^ KshatriyaSy and Vaisyas, all sons of Rishis. 
They were the offspring of the Rishikas, sons of Ri.shis, 
Vedic Rishis.” 

Thus the Purana faithfully preserves the ancient 
tradition that the Vedic h}TTins were the common pro- 
perty of the entire Aryan population. And when the 
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writer tells us that the composers of those hymns were 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, we have little diffi- 
culty in discovering in that statement a dim recollec- 
tion of the truth that the hymns were composed by the 
undivided ancestors of those castes. 

Modern writers classed Rishis under three classes, 
viz., Devarshis, or saintly gods like Narada; Brahmar- 
shis, or saintly Brahmans like Kanva of the Sakuntala 
drama ; and Rajarshis, or saintly Kshatriyas like 
Janaka, king of the Videhas. The ancient Vcdic 
Rishis did not answer to any of these classes, did not 
belong exclusively to any of these categories, and were 
therefore a- standing puzzle to modern writers. Tlcnce 
the numerous legends to account for what was unac- 
countable ; and often in the midst of these wild con- 
jectures, the modern writer made a bold guess after 
the truth, and maintained that the Vedic Rishis must 
have lived before caste was originated. We do not 
wonder at the theories and legends which were multiplied 
in such profusion ; we admire the boldness with which 
the truth was sometimes conjectured. 

Fo9 the rest, these invaluable traditions— that priests 
and warriors were descended from the same races, and 
that the same Rishis were often both priests and war- 
riors,— enable us to comprehend the true position of 
Vedic Rishis. For, divested of their miraculous and 
legendary character, what do these traditions indicate ? 
They indicate that that the venerable families of the 
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olden times, — like those of the Vasishthas, the Visva- 
mitras, the Angirases and the Kanvas, — furnished re- 
nowned warriors and eminent priests at the same time. 
A Percy or a Douglas might be an ambitious priest 0 | 
a fiery warrior, and so might a Kanva or an Angiras. 
To be sure, the Hindu houses were pre-eminently 
priestly as the European houses were military, but 
caste was as unknown to the one as to the other. Many 
a baron of medieval Europe whose namc.s are still pre- 
served in the history of the crusades, had their fathers 
or uncles, sons or nephews, immured in the solitude of 
holy monasteries ; and many a Vasishtha or Visva- 
mitra, whose religious hymns we still cherish ’and revere, 
had their sons or nephews, engaged in the wars of the 
Vcdic Period, in the unending contests against the 
aborigines of the soil. These facts arc proved by the 
texts of the Rig Veda itself which we have quoted in a 
previous chapter ; and they arc confirmed by the legends 
and traditions which we have quoted in this chapter 
from later Sanscrit literature. The Vedic Rishis com- 
posed their hymns, fought their wars, and ploughed 
their fields ; but were neither Brahmans, nor Ksha- 
triyas, nor Vai.sya.s. The great Rishi houses of the 
Vcdic Age furnished pric.sts and soldiers, but were no 
more Brahmans or Kshatriyas than the Percies or Doug- 
lases of midieval Europe were Brahmans or Kshatriyas. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LITERATURE OF THE PERIOD. 

We have closed our account of the Veclic Age, when 
the Hindu Aryans crossed the Indus and gradually 
conquered and occupied the whole tract of country 
watered by the Indus and its five tributaries. Wc 
"have seen that the sole work of this period which 
remains to us is the collection of hymns known as the 
Rig Veda Sanhita, and wc have also seen how tflese 
hymns illtistratc the civilization of the Vcdic Period, 
We now proceed to describe the civilization of the 
Epic Period,' when the Hindus crossed the Sutlej, 
moved down the basin of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
and founded powerful kingdoms along the entire valley 
as far down as modern Benares and North Bchar. And 

0 

as in the case of the Vcdic Age, so in the case of the 
Epic Age, we will base our account on contempo- 
raneous literature. 

What is the contemporaneous literature of the Epic 
Age ? And what is the contemporaneous literature of 
the Philosophical or Rationalistic Age that followed ? 

R. C. D.,A. I. u 
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The Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, and the Upanishads 
which constantly refer to the actions of the Kurus, the 
Panchalas, the Kosalas, and the Videhas living in the 
valley of the Ganges, form the literature of the Epic 
Age. The Sutras which presuppose the rise of ration- 
alism in India, and which were composed when the 
Aryans had expanded all over Eastern and Southerji 
India, form the literature of the Rationalistic Age. 

About thirty years ago Professor Max Muller pub- 
lished his great work on Sanskrit literature and gave 
reasons, which have since generally been accepted, for 
considering the mass of Sutra literature as subsequent 
to the Brahmana literature. He shewed that the Sutra 
literature presupposed and quoted the Ih-ahmana litera- 
ture, and the converse was never the case. He shewed 

4 

that the Brahmana literature reflected an age of priest- 
ly supremacy and unquestioning obedience on the 
part of the people, which was anterior to the practical 
and philosophical and sceptical age of the Sutras. He 
shewed that the Brahmana literature down to the 
Upanishads was considered revealed in India, while all 
Sutra works were ascribed to human authors. And he 
enforced these and similar arguments by a wealth 
of illustratic^s and a degree of erudition which left 
nothing to be desired.* 


* Later researches have confirmed the view that not only are the Sfitras 
of a particular school subsequent to the Brahmanas of the same school, 
but that the body of the Sutra literature as a whole is subsequent to the 
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It is needless to say that we cannot enter into the 
details of these learned discussions. True to the plan 
of the present work, we will make only a few remarks 
not on the literary, but on the historical beatings of the 
facts stated above. What is the historical import of 
this sequence in the different classes of Ancient Sanskrit 
literature? What is the historical reason of this sequence? 
Why did the Ancient Hindus compose their works in one 
particular form, the Vedic hymns, for a number of cen- 
turies? Why did they gradually abandon that style of 
composition, and write the prolix and dogmatic ’prose 


body of the llrahmana literature. Thus to quote one instance only, 
Dr. Pulhcr, who does not altoi^elher agree with Max Miiller on this point, 
nevertheless points out in his introductions of the 1 )liarma Sfitras that 
those Sutras repeatedly quote from Piahmanas of ditferent schools.* He 
shews that tlie oldest Uharma Sutra extant presupposes an Aranyaka of 
the Black Yajur Veda, a Brahmana of the .Saina Veda, and even an 
Upanishad of the Alharva Veda ! He points out that Vasishtha’s Dharma 
Sutra quotes from a l^rahmana of the Rig Veda, an Aranyaka of the 
Black Yajur Veda and a Brahmana of the White Yajur Veda, and also 
mentions an Upanishad of the Atharva Veda. So also Baudhayana’s 
Dharma SCitra (piotes from the Brahmanas both of the Black and the 
White Yajur Veda. On the other hand, no Brrdimana ever (juotes from 
any Sutra work. 

No scholar maintains th.it the last Brahmana wod< was composed 
before the first SCitra work w.is written. But there can be little doubt 
on the evidence now before us, that there was a period when the prevail- 
ing style of writing was the prose siyle of the Brahmanas, and that this 
period was followed by a period when the prevailing style was aphorisms 
or SCitras, 
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Brahmanas, for some succeeding centuries ? And why 
again did they gradually change this for the concise 
aphorisms of the Sutras during the next few centuries ? 
What is there in the nature of things that would induce 
the A^ncient Hindus to take up different styles of com- 
position at different periods of their history, — as if to 
afford the future historian a clue to the dates of their 
writings ? 

The question is more easily asked than answered. 
It may be answered however by a counter question. 
What is there in the nature of things which prevented 
the Chronicles and Romances of Medimval Europe being 
composed after the 14th and T5th centuries'? Why did 
not Hume and Froude compose Chronicles ? Why did 
not Fielding and .Scott compose MedicCval Romances ? 
The subjects were still the same ; — why was the com- 
position so different that it would be possible to demar- 
cate the feudal ages from the modern period on the 
testimony of European literature, even if 'every vestige 
of European history was destroyed ? 

An Englishman would answer : It was impossible that 
Chronicles and feudal Romances should be coKtinued 
after Elizabeth had reigned and Shakespeare and Bacon 
had written. A new light had dawned on Europe. 
The human mind had expanded. Religion was puri- 
fied. A new world had been discovered. Modern 
philosophy had taken its rise. Commerce and mari- 
time enterprise had received a wonderful development. 
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F'eudalism had died a natural death. The face of the 
European world had been changed. 

Were it possible to bring before the reader the his- 
tory of Hindti civilization as vividly as he has before 
him the history of European civilization, he would give 
similar replies with regard to the epochs of Indian 
History. It was impossible in the nature of things 
that Hymns like those of the Rig Veda should be com- 
posed after the Hindus had achieved the elaborate 
civilization, and adopted the pompous religious rites of 
the Epic Period. The simple fervency with which the 
Punjab Aryans looked up to the Sky, the Dawn, or 
the Sun, hall passed, once and for ever. Simple natural 
phenomena did not excite the wonder and religious 

admiration of the cultured and somewhat artificial 

» 

Gangetic^ Aryans engaged in solemn rites and pom- 
pous sacrifices. The fervent prayer to the rain god 
Indra, or the loving address to the blushing goddess 
Ushas (Dawn) was almost impossible. The very import 
and object of the old simple hymns were forgotten 
and sacrifices of various descriptions from the simple 
morning and evening libations, to the elaborate royal 
sacrifices lasting for man}* years, formed the essence of 
the later religion. The rules of the sacrifices, the import 
and object of every minute rite, the regulations for each 
insignificant observance, — these occupied the religious 
minds of the people, these formed the subject of discus- 
sions between learned kings and royal priests, these 
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formed the bulk of the Brahmana literature. It was as 
impossible for the cultured writers and thinkers of the 
day to go back to the buried past and disinter the 
simple faith of the Vcdic Hymns, as it was impossible 
for the erudite schoolmen of Mediaeval Isuropc to pro- 
duce the wild and simple Norwegian Sagas of a 
bygone age. 

Again, the elaborate and dogmatic trifling of the 
scholastic philosophy of Europe was impossible after 
Descartes had lived and Bacon had written. In the 
same way, and for the same reason, the elaborate trifling 
and priestly pedantry of the Brahmanas was impossi- 
ble in the Hindu world after Kapila had 'taught and 
Gautama Buddha had preached. The human mind in 
India had received a new impetus. A new world had 
been discovered beyond the Vindhya range, though 
the name of the Indian Columbus, who first planted the 
Hindu flag in a southern kingdom, is forgotten. The 
earnest and fervent Upanishads had been written and 
marked a strong reaction against priestly pedantry. 
Kapila — the Descartes of India — had startled the Hindu 
world by his Sankhya philosophy ; and Gautama^— the 
Luther of India — had proclaimed a reformed faith for the 
poor and the lowly, and protested against the privileges 
of priests. New sciences had started into existence. A 
new light had dawned in the Hindu world. 

The Brahmana literature died a natural death. The 
elaborate and unmeaning dogmas were left in the shade ; 
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the rules for the performance of the ancient sacrifices 
were condensed for practical purposes. It was a prac- 
tical age when everything was condensed and codified. 
The rules of life were codified. Philosophy was con- 
densed into aphorisms, science and learning in every 
department were condensed. Treatises were composed 
in every branch of human knowledge in a concise style, 
in which teachers could teach and learners could learn 
by rote. And thus it is that we have the entire liter- 
ature of Rationalistic Age in the shape of aphorisms, — of 
Sutras. 

This is the historical import of the three different 
classes of Ancient Sanskrit literature, which represent 
three distinct epochs of Hindu history. The Hymns 
reflect the manly simplicity of the Vedic Age. The 
Ik'ahmanas reflect the pompous ceremonials of the I^pic 
Age. The Sutras reflect the science and learning, and 
even the scepticism of the Rationalistic Age. 

Wo have said before that the tide of Hindu coloniza- 
tion rolled eastward and southward in each successive 
period, and the different classes of Sanskrit literature 
spokeji above attest to this onward movement. In 
Europe feudal literature and modern literature were 
developed on the same arena, in Italy and Ger- 
many, in France and England. In India, the case was 
different. For the Aryans of India went on conquering 
through successive periods, and the literature of each 
period speaks of the portion of India under the Aryan 
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influence and domination in that particular period. 
This in itself is an invaluable index to the dates of the 
different classes of literature. The Hy^mns of the Rig 
Veda speak of the Punjab and Cabul alone, — India 
beyond the Punjab is unknown to the Rig Veda. The 
banks of the distant Ganges and the Jumna are rarely 
alluded to ; the scene of all the wars and social cere- 
monies and religious sacrifices of the Rig Veda are the 
banks of the Indus and its tributaries and the Sarasvati. 
This was the Hindu world when the hymns were 
composed. 

But the Hindus soon threw out colonies all over 
Northern India. In course of centuries these colonies 
rose into importance and formed powerful kingdoms, 
and by their progress and learning threw the mother- 
country, the Punjab, into shade. In the Brahmanas we 
hear of the mighty Kurus in the tract of the country 
round modern Delhi ; wc hear of the powerful Panch- 
alas in the country round modern Kanouj ; wc read of 
the Videhas in the country now known as North Behar 
wc read of the Kosalas in Oude, and wc read of the 
Kasis in the country round modern Benares. These 
colonists developed pompous sacrificial rites, had illus- 
trious and learned courts like those of Janaka and 
Ajtosatru and janamejaya Pfirikshita, they founded 
schools or parishads in villages and towns, and they 
developed a new social system based on caste distinc- 
tions. It is of these colonists and their civilization that 
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we mostly read in the Brahmanas ; — the Punjab is almost 
forgotten, and Southern India is still unknown, or is 
referred to as the home of wild beasts and wild men. 

On the other hand, the Sutra literature makes us 
familiar with great Hindu kingdoms in Southern India, 
and some of the existing Sutras were composed in 
Southern India and lay down rules for the conduct of 
Southern Hindus. 

We have spoken of the Vedic Period and the Rig 
Veda Hymns in the First Book of tin’s work. We will 
speak of the Epic Period and the Brahmana literature 
in this Second Book. And we will speak of the Ration- 
alistic Period aud the Sutra literature in the Third 
Book. 

We have seen before that the Rig Veda Hymns 
were composed in the Vedic Age and were finally com- 
piled in the Epic Age. The other three Vedas known 
as the Sama Veda, the Yajur Veda (White and Black), 
and the Atharva Veda, were also compiled in this 
Epic Age. 

The reasons which led to the compilation of the 
SamaiVcda and the Yajur Veda have been ascertained 
with a fair degree of certainty. We find mention in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda of different classes of priests 
who performed different duties at sacrifices. The 
Adhvaryus were entrusted with the material perform- 
ance of sacrifice. They measured the ground, built the 
altar, prepared the sacrificial vessels, fetched wood and 
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water, and immolated animals. The Udgatris on the 
other hand were entrusted with the duty of singing, as 
according to ancient custom some parts of the sacrifice 
had to be accompanied by songs. The Hotris had to 
recite hymns. And lastly, the Brahmans presided at 
sacrifices over all the rest. 

Of these four classes of priests, neither the Brahman 
nor the Hotri required any special manual. For the 
Brahman was required to know the entire ceremonial to 
be able to superintend the performance of the sacrifice, 
to advise the other priests on doubtful points, and to 
correct their mistakes. The Ilotri too had simply to 
recite, and if he knew the hymns of the Rig Veda, he 
did not require any separate compilation. But the 
duties of the Adhvaryu and the Udgatri required special 
training. Special sacrificial formulas must have existed 
for the former, and a stock of the Rig Veda Hymns, set 
to music, must have also existed for the latter in the 
Vedic Period, for we find the names Yajus and 
Saman in the Rig Veda Hymns. These formulas and 
chants were however separately collected and compiled 
at a later age in the P^pic Period ; and these separ- 
ate compilations, in the shape which they last took, 
are the Yajur Veda and the Sama Veda as we have 
them now. 

No name h^is been handed down to us as the com- 
piler of the Sama Veda. Professor Benfey has pointed 
out, what Dr. Stevenson previously suspected, that all 
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the verses of the Sama Veda, with the exception of a 
few, are to be found in the Rig Veda; and it is supposed 
that these few verses too must have been contained in 
some other recension of the Rig Veda now lost to us. 
It is quite clear therefore that the Sama Veda is only a 
selection from the Rig Veda set to music for a special 
purpose. 

Of the compilers of Yajur Veda, we have some in- 
formation. The more Ancient or Black Yajur Veda is 
called the Taittiriya Sanhita from Tittiri, who probably 
compiled or promulgated it in its present shape. In 
the Anukramani of the Atrcya recension of this Veda, 
however, we are told that the Veda was handed down 
by Vaisampayana to Yaska Paingi, by Yaska to Tittiri 
by Tittiri to Ukha, and by Ukha to Atreya. This 
would shew that the existing oldest recension of the 
Yajur Veda was not the first recension. 

We have fuller information with regard to the more 
recent White Yajur Veda. It is called the Vajasaneyi 
Sanhita, from Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya, the compiler or 
promulgator of that Veda. Yajnavalkya. held the in- 
fluential position of chief priest in the court of Janaka 
king of the Videhas, and the promulgation of this new 
Veda proceeded probably from the court of that learned 
king. 

There is a striking difference in arrangement between 
the White Yajur Veda and the Black Yajur Veda. In 
the latter, the sacrificial formulas are followed by dog- 
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matic explanation, and by accounts of ceremonials 
belonging to them. In the former, the formulas only 
find place in the Sanhita, the explanation and the ritual 
being assigned to the Brahmana. It is not improbable, 
as has been supposed, that it was to improve the old 
arrangement, and to separate the cxegetic matter from 
the formulas, that Yajnavalkya, of the court of Janaka, 
founded the new school known as the Vajasaneyins, 
and that their labors resulted in a new (Vayasancyi) 
Sanhita and an entirely separate (Satapatha) Brahmana. 

But although the promulgation of the White Yajur 
Veda is ascribed to Yajnavalkya, a glance at its con- 
tents will show that it is not the compilation of any 
one man or even of one age. Of its 40 chapters only 
the first 18 are cited in full and explained in due order 
in the first nine books of the Satapatha Brahrnana ; and 
it is the formulas of these 18 chapters only which are 
found in the older Black Yajur Veda. These i8 chap- 
ters then are the oldest portion of the White Yajur 
Veda, and may have been compiled or promulgated by 
Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya. The next 7 chapters are 
very likely a later addition. The remaining 15 clfapters 
are undoubtedly a still later addition, and are expressly 
called Parisishta or Khila, i.e., supplement. 

Of the Atharva Veda, we need only state that it was 
not, generally recognised as a Veda till long after the 
period of which we are speaking, though a class of 
literature known as the Atharvangiras was growing up 
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during the Epic Period, and is alluded to in the later 
portions of some of the Brfihmanas. Throughout the 
first three Periods of Hindu history, and even in Manuand 
other matrical codes, three Vedas are generally recog- 
nised. And although the claims of the Atharvan were 
sometimes put forward, still the work was not generally 
recognised as a fourth Veda till long after the Christian 
era. Hundreds of passages recognising three Veda^ 
only could be cited from the literature of the period of 
which we are now speaking ; but we are enable to make 
room for such passages. We will only refer our readers 
to a few passages, tVct.: Aitareya Brahmana V, 32 ; 
Satapatha dlrahmana IV, 6, 7 ; Aitareya Aranyaka 
HI, 2, 3 ; Brihadaranyaka Upanishad I, 5 ; and 
Chhandogya Upanishad HI and VII ; and in this 

last work after the three Vedas are named, Athar- 

> 

vangiras is classed with Itihlsa. It is only in the 
Brahmana and Upanishads of the Atharva Veda itself 
that we find a uniform recognition of this work as 
a Veda. For instance, it is the principal object of 
the Gopatha Brahmana to show the necessity of four 
, Ved^is. A carriage, we are told, does not proceed with 
less than four wheels, an animal cannot walk with less 
than four feet, nor can sacrifice be perfect with less than 
four Vedas ! Such special pleading only proves that 
the fourth Veda was not yet recognised generally, even 
in the comparatively recent times when the Gopatha 
Brahmana was composed. 
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Atharvan and Angiras arc, as Professor Whitney 
remarks, half mythical names of ancient and venerated 
Indian families, and it was sought to bring the recent 
composition into connection with these ancient names ! 
The Veda is divided into twenty books, and contains 
nearly six thousand verses, and a 6th of this is in prose. 
Of the remaining, one-sixth is found among the hymns 
of the Rig Veda, mostly in the tenth book. The 19th 
book is a kind of supplement to the previous 18, while 
the 20th book is made up of extracts from the Rig Veda. 

The entire Veda principally consists of formulas 
intended to protect men against the baneful influences 
of divine powers, against diseases, noxious animals, 
and curses of enemies. It knows a host of “ imps and 
hobgoblins,” and offers homage to them to prevent 
theiU from doing harm. The Mantra brings from the 
unwilling hands of gods the favours that are wanted. 
The book is full of incantations calculated to procure 
long life or wealth or recovery from illness. It also 
contains invocations for good luck in journeys, in 
gaming, &c, These hymns resemble similar hymns 
in the last book of the Rig Veda ; only as Professor 
Weber has pointed out, in the Rig Veda they arc appa- 
rently additions made at the time of the compilation, 
while in the Atharva Veda they arc the natural utter- 
ance of the present. 

We must now hasten to an account of those compo- 
sitions called the Brfihmanas, after which the literature 
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of this Age has been named the Brahmana literature. 
We have seen that in the Black Yajur Veda the texts 
are as a rule followed by their dogmatic explanations. 
These explanations tvere supposed to elucidate the 
texts and to explain their hidden meanings, and they 
contained the speculations of generations of priests. 
A single discourse of this kind was called a Brah- 
mana ; and in later times collections or digests of such 
discourses were called Brahmanas. 

The Rig Veda has two Brahmanas, zvV, the Aitareya 
and the Kaushitaki. The composition of the former 
is attributed to Mahidasa Aitareya, son of Itara, one of 
the many wives of a Rishi. The story is given by 
Sayana in his introduction to the Aitareya Brahmana. 
In the Kaushitaki Brahmana, on the other hand, special 
regard is paid to the sage Kaushitaka, whose authority 
is considered to be final. For the rest, these two Brah- 
/nanas seem to be only two recensions of the same 
work, used by the Aitaryins and the Kaushitakins 
respectively, and they agree with each other in many 
respects, except that the last ten chapters of the 
Aitareya arc not found in the Kaushitaki, and belong 
probably to a later age. 

The Sama Veda has the Tandya or Panchavinsa 
Brahmana, the Sadvinsa Brahmana, and the better 
known Chhandogya Brahmana. Other Brahmanas of 
the Sama Veda have been discovered by Burnell in 
Southern India. 
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The Black Yajur Veda or Taittiriya Sanhita has its 
Taittiriya Brahmana, and the White Yajur Veda or 
Vajasaneyi Sanhita has its voluminous Satapatha 
Brahmana. We have already stated that the Satapatha 
Brahmana is attributed to Yajnavalkya, thou^^h it is 
more likely the handiwork of the school he founded, eis 
he is often quoted in the work. Nor docs the work 
belong entirely to one school or to one age. On the 
contrary, as in the case of the White Yajur Veda San- 
hita so in the case of its Brahmana, there are reasons to 
think that the work belongs to different periods. The ' 
first 1 8 chapters of the Sanhita arc the oldest part of 
the work, and the first nine books of the Brahmana, 
which comment on these i8 chapters, arc the oldest 
part of the Brahmana. These nine books contain 6o 
chapters, and were called Shashtipatha in the time of 
Patanjali, as Professor Weber has pointed out. The 
remaining five books with their 40 chapters are of 
later date than the first nine books. 

Even in the first nine books Yajnavalkya is not always 
quoted as the final authority. liis opinions are authori- 
tative in the first five books, while the remaining four 
quote Sandilya. The two lines of teachers meet in their 
common successor Sanjiviputra (named after his mother 
according to the custom of the times), and it is supposed 
that Sanjiviputra reconciled the two schools, and finally 
adjusted the first nine books. Thus this famous Brah- 
mana seems to have been first started by the school of 
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Yajnavalkya, and the work of that school appears to 
have been combined with the work of the school of 
Sandilya ; and to the nine books thus formed, five more 
books were added at a later age. 

The AtharvaVeda has itsGopathaBrahmana — a com- 
paratively recent production — the contents of which arc 
a medley, derived to a large extent from other sources. 

Next after the Brahmanas come the Aranyakas, 
which may indeed be considered as the last portions 
of the Brahmanas. They are so-called, as Sayana 
informs us, because they had to be read in the forest, 
while the Brahmanas were for use in sacrifices per- 
formed by householders in their homes. We scarcely 
meet with any allusions to retirement in forests in the 
Hymns of the Rig Veda, and forest life and retirement 
are undoubtedly a far later institution than sacrifices 
in the householder’s own fireside. 

The Rig Veda has its Kaushitaki Aranyaka and its 
Aitarcya Aranyaka, the latter ascribed to Mahidasa 
Aitareya. The Black Yajur Veda has its Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, and the last book of the Satapatha Brah- 
mana ^s called its Aranyaka. The Sama Veda and the 
Atharva Veda have no Aranyakas. 

What gives these Aranyakas a special importance, 
however, is, that they are the proper depositories of 
those celebrated religious speculations known as the 
Upanishads. The Upanishads which are the best 
known, and which are undoubtedly ancient, are the 
R. C. D., A. I. 12 
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Aitareya and the Kaushitaki, found in the Aranyakas 
of those names, and belonging to the Rig Veda ; the 
Chhandogya and the Talavakara (or Kena) belonging 
to the Sama Veda ; the Vajasaneyi (or Isa) and the 
Brihadaranyaka belonging to the White Yajur Veda, 
and the Taittiriya belonging to the Black Yajur 
Veda. The Katha too is said to belong to the Black 
Yajur Veda, but more probably belongs to the Atharva 
Veda, together with the Mundaka and the Brasna. 
These ten are the ancient Upanishads to which Sankani- 
charya principally appeals as his great commentary on 
the Vedanta Sutras, But once after the Upanishads 
had come to be considered sacred and authoritative 
works, new compositions of the class began to be added 
until the total number reaches 200 or more. The later 
Upanishads, which arc generally known as the Atharva 
Upanishads, come down as far as the Pauranik times, 
and as Profes.sor Weber points out, enter the lists in 
behalf of sectarian views, instead of being devoted 
to an inquiry into the nature of Brahman or the Supreme 
Spirit, like the old Upanishads. Indeed, the later Upa- 
nishads come down to a period long subsequent do the 
Mahommedan Conquest of India, and the idea of 
a universal religion which was cherished by the great 
emperor Akbar finds expression in an Upanishad 
called the Allah Upanishad ! We need hardly say that 
we well refer in this work only to the ten ancient Upani- 
shads, and not to the later Upanishads. 
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With the Upanishads the Epic Period ends, and 
the so-called revealed literature of India, ends also. 
Other classes of works, besides those named herein, un- 
doubtedly existed in the Epic Period, but have now 
been lost to us, or more frequently replaced by newer 
works. A fragment only of the vast literature of the 
Epic Period has come down to us, and the principal 
works which remain have been detailed above. 

Of the Epics themselves, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana we will speak in the next two chapters. 




CHAPTER IL 

KURUS AND PANCHALAS, B. C. I 4 OO TO 1200. 


The tide of Aryan conquests rolled onward. If the 
reader will refer to a map of India, he will find that 
from the banks of the Sutlej to the banks of the Jumna 
there is not a very wide strip of country to cross. The 
Aryans who had colonized the whole of tlie Punjab 
were not likely to remain inactive on the banks of the 
Sutlej or of the Sarasvati. Already in the Vcdic Period 
bands of enterprising colonists had crossed those 
rivers and explored the distant shores of the Jumna 
and the Ganges, and those noble streams, though 
alluded to in the hymns as on the very horizon of the 
Hindu world, were not unknown. In course of time the 
emigrants to the fertile banks of the two rivers must 
have swelled in number, until the colonists founded a 
powerful kingdom of their own in the country near 
modern Delhi,— the kingdom of the Kurus. 

P'rom what part of the Punjab the Kuru colonists 
came, is a question stilt involved in obscurity. In the 
Aitareya Brahmana, (VIII, 14,) it is stated that the 
Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras lived beyond the 
Himalaya. In later works, the Mahabharata (I, 47, 19, 
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&c.) and the Ramayana (IV, 44, 88, &c.), the land of 
the Uttara Kurus, has already become a mythical coun- 
try. Uttara Kuril is identified with Ottorakorra of 
Ptolemy, and Lassen places the country somewhere 
east of modern Ka.shgar ; but we would place the Uttara 
Kuru alluded to in the Aitareya Brahmana somewhere 
north of the Sub-IIimalayan range, i.e., in Kashmir. In 
the Rig Veda itself, we find mention of the Kuru-Krivis ; 
and Professor Zimmer supposes that they lived in the 
valleys of Kashmir. There are reasons therefore for 
supposing that the J,vurus originally lived among the 
hills in the extreme north of the Punjab ; and that large 
numbers of this tribe moved southwards until they 
formed a powerful colony or kingdom between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, We assume that this kingc^om 
rose to pi¥)wcss and fame about 1400 B. C. 

When the Hindus had once begun to colonize the 
fertile banks of the Jumna and the Ganges, swarms of 
the colonists would naturally march down the course 
of those streams and soon occupy the whole of tlie 
Doab, ix., the tract of country between those rivers. 
And this was what they did. While we find the Kurus 
settling down in the country near modern Delhi, we 
find another adventurous tribe, the PanchcBas occupying 
the tract of country near modern Kanouj. The ori- 
ginal seat of the Panchalas is still less known than that 
of the Kurus. Professor Zimmer thinks that they also 
came from the northern hills like the Kurus. Indeed, 
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it has been supposed that the allied tribes known in the 
Rig Veda as the Kuru-Krivis were the ancestors of the 
allied tribes of the Doab, known as the Kuru Pancha- 
las. The Panchala kingdom probably rose to distinc^ 
tion about the same time as the kingdom of the Kurus, 
and the Brahmana literature frequently refers to these 
allied tribes as forming the very centre of the Hindu 
world, and renowned by their valour, their learning, and 
their civilization. Many of the Brfihmanas allude to 
the culture of their schools (Parishads), the sanctity of 
their priests, the ostentatious religipus sacrifices of their 
kings, and the exemplary lives of the people. 

For centuries had elapsed since the Aryans had 
first settled on the banks of the Indus, and the 
centuries had done their work in progress and civi- 
lization. The Kurus and the Panchalas were no longer 
like the warrior-cultivators who battled against the 
black aborigines and won the banks of the Indus and 
its tributaries. Manners had changed, society had be- 
come more refined and polished, learning and arts had 
made considerable progress. Kings invited wise men 
in their polished courts, held learned controversies with 
their priests, performed elaborate sacrifices according to 
the dictates of religion, led respectable and trained 
armies to the field, appointed duly qualified men to 
collect taxes and to administer justice, and performed 
all the duties of civilized administrators. The relations 
and friends of the king and all the warriors of the nation 
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learnt archery and riding and driving the war chariot 
from their early youth, and also learned the Vedas and 
all the ho\y learning that was handed down from gener- 
ation to generation. The priests multiplied religious rites 
and observance.s, preserved the traditional learning of the 
land, and instructed and helped the people in their 
religious duties. And the people lived in their towns 
and villages, cherished the sacred sacrificial fire in their 
houses, cultivated the arts of peace, trained their boys 
from early youth in the Vedas and in their social and 
religious duties, and gradually developed those social 
customs which in India have force of laws. Women 
had their legitimate influence in society, and moved 
without restriction or restraint. Society in India, 
fourteen hundred years before Christ, was more polished 
and rcfinrf:d than that of the preceding Vcdic Age, and 
had more of healthy life and vigour than Hindu society 
has had in succeeding ages. 

Civilization, however, does not necessarily put a stop 
to wars and dissensions ; and of the political history 
of the Kurus and the Panchalas, the only-reminiscences 
we possess arc those of a sanguinary war in which 
many neighbouring tribes took part, and which form 
the subject of one of the two great epics of India. 
There is a passage in the 1 3th book of the Satapatha 
Brahmana in which Bharata the son of Duhshanta and 
Sakuntala, Dhritarashtra the king of the Kasis, and 
Janamejaya Barikshita and his three brothers Bhima- 
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sena, Ugrasena and Srautasena arc named, and these last 
are absolved by a horse-sacrifice from all gnilt, all 
Bralimahatyd. Again, in the 14th Book we find an 
account of a discussion between Yiij naval kya and his 
rivals in Janaka’s court, and one of the questions put to 
Yajnavalkya by one of his rivals is, “ Whither have the 
Parikshitas gone ? ” and \ djnavalkya answers^ “ Thither 
where all Asvaniedha Sacrifieers go T 

Professor Weber’s remarks on these passages are 
worthy of reflection. }{c says : “ The Pfirikshilas must 
at that time have been altogether extinct. Yet their 
life and end must have been still fresh in the memory of 
the people, and a subject of general curiosity. It 
almost seems as though their guilt, their Trahmahatyd 
had l)cen too great for the people to believe that it 

f- 

could have been atoned for by sacrifices, were they ever 
so holy.”* 

On the wliolc, Professor Weber adopts T.asscn’s view 
that there was a destructive conflict between the Kurus 
and the Panchalas, and that this feud is the leading and 
central fact round which the stories of the great epic 
Mahabharata have since grown. Professor Weber 
further maintains that this war must have taken place 
after the Satapatha Bnlhinana had been commenced 
and before the final books of that work were written. 
P'or in the earlier books of the Brahmana, “ we find the 
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Kiiru.s and the Panchalas still in full prosperity, and 
also united in the closest bonds of friendship as one 
people. Consequently, this internecine strife cannot 
have taken place. On the other hand, in the latest 
portions of the Bnihmana, we find the prosperity, 
the sin, the e.xpiation, and the fall of janamejaya Parik- 
shita and his brothers Bhimasena, U^qrasena and Srauta- 
sena, and of the whole family of the Parikshitas, appa- 
rently still fresh in the memory of the people and dis- 
cussed as a subject of controversy.” * 

Without a.ssenting to the inference that the .Satapatha 
Ih-rdimana was commenced before the war, we think 
tlicre can be little doubt as to the war itself in which 
the Kurus, the Panchiilas, an.d other races were engaged. 
There can be as little doubt that this war was the sub- 
jeet of the Mahilbharata in its original shape, and that 
this original Mahabharata began to be composed within 
a few centuries after the war, probably within the 
ICpic Period. The name of Mahabharata occurs in 
Asvalayana's Grihya Sutra, and scholars like Max 
Muller, Goldstlickcr, and Weber agree in maintaining 
that iflic original Mahfibharata existed in Asvalayana’s 
time, i. c., in the Rationalistic Age which immediately 
followed the Epic Period. 

What a historical treasure, what an invaluable record 
of the manners and customs and annals of the Epic 


* Indian Literaiurc (translation), p. 135. 
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Period we have lost in that original Epic of India. 
Where is the Indian historian who would not willingly 
sacrifice one-half of the voluminous later literature of 
the Pauranik Period to get this single work back again 
in its integrity ? But this may not be. Every later poet 
and editor has contributed his mite towards enlarging 
altering and distorting the ancient epic ; every new 
sect has been careful to incorporate its new-fangled 
tenets in this national work, and Krishna-worship 
which is of later origin, has been bodily transplanted 
into the ancient narrative of the Kiiru-Panchtda war ! 

As a historical narrative of the principal incidents of 
the war, the present epic is utterly valueless. For the 
events and incidents have been changed, and the names 
of the heroes are later interpolations. The very geo- 
graphy of the ancient work has been changed. Saha- 
deva in the existing epic travels as far south as Mysore 
and Ceylon, which countries it is needless to state were 
unknown to the Hindus at the time when the war was 
waged. 

The heroes of the existing epic arc the five sons of 
Pandu, called the Ikindavas, and these heroes arc myths 
and later interpolations. The literature of the time 
which makes frequent mention of Janamejaya Parikshita 
and numerous other kings of the time, has not a word to 
say about the PandaVas who arc entirely unknown to 
Ancient Sanskrit literature! In the Buddhist work,Lalita 
Vistara, the Pandavas arc described as a wild mountain 
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tribe ; but if so, how do they come to be enrolled as 
heroes in a war among Aryan nations ? We will not 
try to conjecture an answer. 

The five heroes of the existing epic are myths pure 
and simple. Yudhisthira, the eldest, represents virtue ; 
Bhima, the second, represents untrained valour; Arjuna, 
the third, represents skill in war ; and the other two 
brothers similarly represent distinct qualities. It is 
remarkable that in the Epic Period when the war 
took place, Arjuna was still a name of Indra, and 
Indra’s Vcdic combats with the rain cloud have thus 
been mixed up with the facts of a historical war ! To 
take one more instance, Janarnejaya Parikshita was, ac- 
cording to contemporaneous testimony, himself stained 
with the guilt of the war. In the modern epic, Janame- 
jaya is tke great grandson of Arjuna who was engaged 
in the war. 

And if the heroes of the modern epic arc mythical, 
the heroine is still more so. Draupadi the daughter of 
the king of the Panchalas, marries the Pandavas in the 
modern epic, — yes, marries all five of them 1 And yet 
polyindry was not only unknown to the Hindus at the 
time of the Kurus and the Panchalas, but that barbarous 
custom was not known to the Indo-Aryans in any age or 
period within the four thousand years of their history. 
We know enough of the manners of the polished court 
of the Panchalas to be able to boldly assert that the king 
of that race would not have given his daughter to jive 
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husbands, to save his empire or even his head ! Drau- 
padi is only a myth, or perhaps an allegory represent^ 
ing the alliance of the Panchala king with a party 
to the war. 

Thus the existing epic is utterly valueless as a record 
of the incidents and characters of the real war. Ne- 
vertheless this work, so changed and altered, has a 
unique value as a record of the manners and civiliza- 
tion of the ancient time. The generations of authors 
who have tampered with this ancient epic, who have 
been assiduous in altering characters and incidents, in 
preaching new cults and amassing ancient and modern 
legends, have not had the time or the motive to wipe 
out many a lifelike picture of the manners of the 
Kurus and the Panchalas which has been preserved to 
us. We still see in this venerable volume ^how the 
Hindus lived and fought, acted and felt, three thousand 
years ago. We find how )'oung princes were early 
trained to arms, and how Kuril mothers and sisters 
and wives came out in public and witnessed with pride 
the tournaments in which their sons and brothers and 
husbands distinguished themselves ! We find hovv"girls 
married at an advanced age, and princesses famed for 
their beauty often selected their husbands among the 
princes who came to seek their hands. We find how 
jealousies among kings broke out into sanguinary wars, 
and how the bitterness of such feuds was restrained by 
the laws of chivalry. Victors in such wars performed 
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the great horse-sacrifice, and all the princes of the 
Hindu world were invited to those grand imperial festi- 
vities. 

It is because the story of the existing epic throws 
such valuable side lights on the state of the society of 
the ancient Hindus that we think it necessary to briefly 
narrate it here. Let the reader attach no value to the 
names which are mostly myths, or to the incidents which 
arc mostly imaginary ; let him only endeavour to draw 
from it a picture of Hindu life in the F.pic Period, i. c., 
the period of Aryan expansion in the Gangctic \^alle\'. 

The capital of the Kurus at the time of which we arc 
speaking was the city of Hastinapura, the supposed ruins 
of which have been discovered on the upper course of the 
Ganges about 65 miles to the north-east of Delhi. 
Santanu the old king of Hastinapura, died, leaving^two 
sons, Bhishma who had taken a vow of celebacy, and a 
younger prince who became king. This young prince 
died in his turn, leaving two sons, Dhritarashtra the 
blind, and Pandu who ascended the throne. 

Pandu died, leaving five sons who arc the heroes of 
the ypic. Dhritarashtra remained virtually the king 
(luring the minority of the five Pandavas and of his 
own children, while Dhritarashtra’s uncle Bhishma, a 
renowned warrior, remained the chief councillor and 
friend of the state. 

The account of the training of the young Pandavas 
and the sons of Dhritaraditra to arms throws much 
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light on the manners of royal houses. Drona was a 
Brahman, and a renowned warrior, for caste had not 
yet completely formed itself, Kshatriyas had not yet 
obtained the monopoly of the use of arms, nor 
Brahmans of religious learning. He had been insulted 
by his former friend the king of the Panchalas, and had 
retired in disgust to the court of the Kwrus and under- 
took to train the princes in arms. 

Yudhisthira, the eldest of the Pandavas, never became 
much of a warrior, but became versed in the religious 
learning of the age, and is the most righteous character 
in the epic. Bhima, tlie second, learnt to use the club, 
and was renowned for his gigantic size and giant 
strength, and is indeed the Hercules of the poem. The 
third Pandava Arjuna excelled all other princes in the 
skill of arms, and aroused the jealousy and hatred of 
the sons of Dhritarashtra, even in their boyhood. 
Nakula, the fourth, learned to tame horses, and Saha- 
deva became proficient in astronomy. Duryodhana, the 
eldest son of Dhritarashtra, was proficient in the use of 
the club, and was a rival to Bhima. 

At last the day came for a public exhibition of the 
proficiency which the princes had acquired in the use of 
arms. A spacious area was enclosed. Seats were 
arranged all round for the accommodation of ancient 
warriors and chieftains, of ladies and courtiers. The 
whole population of the Kuruland flocked to see the 
skill of their young princes. The blind king Dhrita- 
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rashtra was led to his seat ; and foremost among the 
ladies was Gandhari, the queen of Dhritarashtra, and 
Kunti, the mother of the first three Pandavas. The 
last two were Pandu’s sons by another wife. 

There was shooting of arrows at a butt, and there 
was fight with swords and bucklers and clubs. Duryo- 
dhana and Bhima soon began to fight in right earnest, 
and rushed towards each other like mad elephants. 
Shouts ascended to sky, and soon the fight threatened 
to have a tragic end. At last the infuriated young 
men were parted, and peace was restored. 

Then the young Arjuna entered the lists in gol- 
den mail, ^with his wondrous bow. His splendid 
archery surprised his most passionate admirers and 
thrilled the heart of his mother with joy, while shouts 
of admiration rose from the multitude like the 4'oar 
of the ocean. He played with his sword which 
flashed like lightning, and also with his sharp-edged 
quoit or chakra and never missed his mark. Lastly, he 
brought down horses and deer to the ground by his 
noose, and concluded by doing obeisance to his worthy 
preceptor Drona, amidst the ringing cheers of the 
assembled multitude. 

The dark cloud of jealousy lowered on the brow of 
Dhritarashtra’s sons, and soon they brought to the field 
an unknown warrior Ka^ma who was a match for 
Arjuna in archery. King’s sons could only fight with 
their peers like the knights of old, and Dhritarashtra 
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therefore knighted the unknown warrior, or rather made 
him a king, on the spot, so that Arjuna might have no 
excuse for de’clining the figlit. To awkward questions 
which were put to him, the haughty Kama replied that 
rivers and warriors knew not of their origin and 
birth, — their prowess was their genealogy. But thclkin- 
davas declined the fight, and the haughty Kama retired 
in silence and in rage. 

Drona now demanded the reward of his tuition. 
Like doughty warriors of old he held revenge to be 
the dearest joy of a warrior, and for his reward he 
asked the help of the Kurus to be revenged on 
Draupada, king of the Panchalas, who had insulted him. 
The demand could not be refused. Drona marched 
against Draupada, conquered him and wrested half his 
kingdom. Draupada swore to be avenged. 

Dark clouds now arose on the horizon of Kuru land. 
The time had come for Dhritarashtra to name a 
Vuvaraja, — or a prince who would reign during his old 
age. -The claim of Yudhisthira to the throne of his 
father could not be gainsaid, and he was appointed 
Yuvaraja. But the proud Duryodhana rebelled against 
the arrangement, and the old monarch had to yield, 
and sent the five Pandavas in exile to Varandvata, said 
to be the modern Allahabad, and then the very frontier 
of Hindu settlements. The vengeance of Duryodhana 
pursued them there, and the house where the Pandavas 
lived was burnt to ashes. The Pandavas and their 
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mother escaped by an underg^round passage, and 
for a long time roamed about disguised as Brahmans. 

Heralds now went from country to country, and pro- 
claimed in all lands that the daughter of Drupada, king 
of the Panchfdas, was to choose for herself a husband 
among the most skilful warriors of the time. As usual 
on such Qccasions of Svayamvara, or self-choice of a 
husband by a princess, all the great kings and princes 
and warriors of the land flocked to the court of 
Drupada, — each hoping to win the lovely bride who 
had already attained her youth and was renowned for 
her beauty. She was to give her hand to the most 
skilful arclVer, and the trial ordained was a pretty 
.severe one. A heavy bow of great size was to be 
wielded, and an arrow was to be shot through a whirl- 
ing chakrgL or quoit into the eye of a golden fish, set 
high on the top of a pole ! 

x\ot only princes and warriors, but multitudes of spec- 
tators flocked from all parts of the country to Kampilya, 
the capital of the Panchalas. The princes thronged 
the seats, and Brahmans filled the place with Vedic 
Itymn*. Then appeared Draupadi with the garland 
in her hand which she was to offer to the victor 
of the day. By her appeared her brother, Dhrishta- 
dyumna who proclaimed the feat which was to be 
performed. 

Kings rose and tried to wield the bow, one after an- 
other, but in vain. The skilful and proud Kama 
R. c. D., A. I. 13 
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stepped forth to do the feat, but was prevented from 
doing it. 

A Brahman suddenly rose and drew the bow, and 
shot the arrow through the whirling chakra into the eye 
of the golden fish. A shout of acclamation arose! And 
Draupadi, the Kshatriya princess, threw the garland 
round the neck of the brave Brahman whp led her 
away as bride. Ihit murmurs of discontent arose like 
the sound of troubled waters from the Kshatriya 
ranks at this victory of a Brahman, and the humiliation 
of the warriors ; and they gathered round the bride's 
father and threatened violence. The^Pandavas now 
threw off their disguise, and the victor of the day pro- 
claimed himself to be Arjuna, a true born Kshatriya ! 

Then follows the strange myth that the Pandavas 
went back to their mother and said, a great jprizc had 
been won. Their mother, not knowing what the prize 
was, told her sons to share it among them. And as a 
mother's mandate cannot be disregarded, the five 
brothers wedded Draupadi as their wife. It is needless to 
say that the story and Draupadi herself and of the five 
Pandavas is an allegory. The Pandavas now formed an 
alliance with the powerful king of the Panchalas, and 
forced the blind king Dhritarashtra to divide the Kuru 
land between his sons and the Pandavas. The divi- 
sion, however, was unequal ; the fertile tract between 
the Ganges and the Jumna was retained by the sons 
of Dhritardshtra, while the uncleared jungle in the 
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west was given to tlie Pandavas. The jungle Khanda- 
va Prastha was soon cleared by fire, and a new capital 
called Indraprastha was built, — the supposed ruins of 
which arc shewn to every modern visitor to Delhi. 

Military e.xpeditions were now undertaken by the 
Pandavas on all sides, but these need not detain us, 
specially as the accounts of these distant expeditions 
are very modern interpolations. The scene of action of 
the Kurus and the Panchalas was the Doab, and the 
country beyond the basin of the Ganges and the Jumna 
was yet almost unknown to Hindus. 

We do not even hear that the Kosalas and the 
Vidchas took any active part in the Kuru-Panchala 
war, and this shews that Oude and North Ikhar, if 
already colonized by Aryans, had not risen to power 
and fame.. When therefore we find in the Mahabharata 
accounts of expeditions to Ceylon, to Bengal, to 
Dvarika in Guzerat, wc may unhesitatingly put them 
down as later interpolations. 

And now Yudhishthira was to celebrate the Rajasuya 
or coronation ceremony, and all the princes of the 
land, iivcluding his kinsmen of Hastinapura, were invit- 
ed. The place of honor was given to Krishna, king 
of Dvarika in Guzerat ; but Sisupfila of Chedi violent- 
ly protested, and Krishna killed him on the spot. The 
whole story of Krishna, — a deity and a king, — appears 
to us to be a very modern interpolation. 

The tumult having subsided, the consecrated water 
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was sprinkled on the newly-created monarch, and Brah- 
mans went away loaded with presents. 

But the newly-crcated king was not long to enjoy 
his kingdom. With all his righteouness, Yudhishthira 
had a weakness for gambling, like the other chiefs of 
the time, and the unforgiving and jealous Duryodhana 
challenged him to a game. Kingdom, wealth, himself, 
and his brothers, and even his wife were staked and 
lost, — and behold now, the five brothers and Draupadi 
the slaves of Duryodhana ! The proud Driiupadi refus- 
ed to submit to her position, but Dulisasana dragged her 
to the assembly-room by her hair, and Duryodhana 
forced her down on his knee in the sight of’the stupified 
assembly. The blood of the Pandavas and the other 
chieftains was rising, wlicn the old Dhritarashtra was 
led to the assembly-room and stopped a tumult. It 
was decided that the Pandavas had lost their kingdom, 
but should not be slaves. They agreed to go in exile 
for twelve years, after which they should remain coii' 
cealed for a year. If the sons of Dhritarashtra failed to 
discover them during the year, they would get back their 
kingdom. 

Thus the Pandavas again went in exile ; and, after 
twelve years of wanderings in various places, disguised 
themselves in the thirteenth year and took service 
under the king of Virfita. Yudhishthira was to teach 
the king gambling ; Bhima was the head cook ; Arjuna 
was to teach dancing and music to the king’s daughter, 
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Nakula and Sahadeva were to be master of horse and 
master of cattle respectively, and Draiipadi was to be 
the queen’s hand-maid. A difficulty arose. The queen’s 
brother was enamoured of the new attendant of superb 
beauty, and insulted her and was resolved to possess 
her. Bhima interfered and kdllcd the lover in secret. 

Cattle-liftinq- was not uncommon amonq princes of 
those days, and the princes of Hastinapura carried away 
some cattle from Virata. Arjuna, the dancing master, 
could stand this no longer, lie put on his armour, drove 
out in chariot, and recovered the cattle, but was dis- 
covered ! The question whether the year of secret e.xile 
had quite expired was never settled. 

And now the Bandavas sent an envoy to Hastinapura 

to claim back their kingdom. The claim was refused, 

•. 

and both .parties prepared for a war, the like of which 
iiad never been seen in India. All the princes of note 
joined one side or the other, and the battle which was 
fought in the plains of Kurukshetra, north of Delhi, 
lasted for 18 days, and ended in a fearful slaughter and 
carnage. 

Thcflong story of the battle with its endless episodes 
need not detain us. Arjuna killed the ancient Bhishma 
unfairly, after that chief .vas forced to desist from 
fighting. Drona, with his impenetrable “ squares ” or 
phalanxes, killed his old rival Drupada, but Drupada’s 
son revenged his father’s death and killed Drona unfairly. 
Bhima met Duhsilsana who had insulted Draupadi in 
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the g-ambling room, cut off his head, and in fierce vindic- 
tiveness drank his blood ! Lastly, there was the crowning 
contest between Kama and Arjuna who had hated each 
other through life ; and Arjuna killed Kama unfairly 
when his chariot wheels sank into the earth, and he could 
not move or fight. On the last or eighteenth day, Dur- 
yodhana fled from Ifliima, but was compelled by taunts 
and rebukes to turn round and fight, and Bhima by a 
foul blow (because struck below the waist) smashed the 
knee on which Duryodhana had once dragged Draupadi. 
And the wounded warrior was left there to die. The 
bloodshed was not yet over, for Drona’s son made 
a midnight raid into the enemy’s camp ‘and killed 
Drupada’s son, and thus an ancient feud was quenched 
in blood. 

The remainder of the story is soon told. The Thlndavas 
went toHastinapura, and Yudhishthira became king. He 
is said to have subdued every king in Aryan India, and 
at last celebrated the Asvamedha ceremony or the Im- 
perial horse-sacrifice. A horse was let loose and wandered 
at its will for a year, and no king dared to stop it. This 
was a sign of submission of all the surrounding doings, 
and they were then invited to the great horse-sacrificc. 
We have seen that in the Vedic times the horse was 
sacrificed simply for eating ; in the Epic Period the 
horse-sacrificc bccarne a means of expiation of sin, 
and of the assumption of the Imperial title. 

Such is the story of the great Epic divested of its 
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numerous legends and episodes, its supernatural inci- 
dents and digressions. Krishna, the Island-born, com- 
piler of the Vedas (not Krishna, the king of Dvarika), 
is said to have been the son of the unmarried girl 
who afterwards married Santanu. He was therefore 
half brother of Bhishma. He often appears on the 
scene abruptly and in a supernatural manner, and im- 
parts instruction and advice. The story has a histori- 
cal interest, and shews that the three ancient Vedas 
were compiled before the time of the Kuru-Fanchala 
war. 

h^or the rest, it will appear from the above brief 
account tlult the first Hindu colonists of the Gangctic 
valley had not yet lost the sturdy valour and the stub- 
born warlike determination of the preceding Vedic 
Age. ruled over larger countries and peo- 

ples, manners were more polished, the rules of social life 
and of chivalry were more highly developed, and the 
science of war itself was better organized. But never- 
theless the stern and relentless determination of the 
Vedic warriors to quell the foe breaks through the 
polisked manners of the Kurus and the Banchalas, 
and those nations, if they had gained in civilization, 
had scarcely yet lost much in the vigour of national 
life. How imperfectly the caste-system flourished 
among these sturdy races is shewn by many facts which 
still loom out in bold outline amidst the interpolations 
and additions of later writers. Santanu, the ancient 
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king of Hastinapura, had a brother Devapi, who was 
a priest. The most learned character in the epic, 
Yudhishthira, is a Kshatriya, and the most skilful 
warrior Drona is a Brahman. And the venerable com- 
piler of the Vedas, Krishna Dvaipayana himself — was 
he a Brahman or a Kshatriva ? 



CHAPTER III. 

VIDEIIAS, KOSALAS AND KASIS. 
1). C. 1200 TO i;. C iOOO. 


The tide of Aryan conquests rolled onward. Soon 
after the country between the Jumna and the Ganges 
had been completely conquered, peopled and Hinduized, 
new bands of adventurous settlers crossed the Ganges 
and marched further eastwards to found new colonies 
and new Hindu kingdoms. Stream after stream was 

I 

crossed, fprest after forest was explored and cleared, 
region after region was slowly conquered, peopled and 
Hinduized in this onward march towards the unknown 
cast. The history of the long .struggles and the gradual 
development of the Hindu power in these regions has 
been lost to us ; and we only .see, in the literature which 
has iDfien preserved, the establishment of powerful and 
civilized Hindu kingdoms cast of the Ganges,— the 
kingdom of the Kosalas in the country known as 
modern Oude, of the Videhas in North Behar, and of 
the Kasis in the country round modern Benares. 

Some recollections of this ca.stcrn march has been 
preserved in stray passages, and attention was direeted 
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many years ago by Professor Weber to one such pas- 
sage in the Satapatha Ihahmana. 

“ 10. Madhava the Videgha carried Agni Vaisvanara 
in his mouth. The Rishi Gotama Rahugana was his 
family priest. When addressed (by the latter) he made 
no answer fearing lest Agni might fall from his mouth. 

“ 13. Still he did not answer. (The priest continued) : 
‘ Thee 0 butter sprinkled one, we invoke ! ’ (Rig Veda 
V, 26, 3.) So much he uttered when, at the very men- 
tioning of butter, Agni Vaisvanara flashed forth from the 
king’s mouth ; he was unable to hold him back ; he 
issued from his mouth and fell down on this earth. 

“ 14. Madhava the Videgha was at that time on the 
(river) Sarasvati. lie (Agni) thence went burning 
along this earth towards the east ; and Gotama Rahii- 
gana and the Videgha Madhava followed after him as 
he was burning along. lie burnt over (dried up) all 
these rivers. Now that (river) which is called Sadanira 
(Gunduck river) flows from the northern (Himalaya) 
mountain : that one he did not burn over. That one 
the Brahmans did not cross in former times, thinking 
it has not been burnt over by Agni Vaisvanara. 

“15. Now-a-days, however, there are many Brah- 
mans to the east of it. At that time it (the land cast 
of the Sadanira) was very uncultivated, very marshy, 
because it had not been tasted by Agni Vaisvanara. 

“ 16. Now-a-days, however, it is very cultivated, for 
the Brfihmans have caused (Agni) to taste it through 
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sacrifices. Even in late summer that (river), as it were, 
rages along ; so cold it is, not having been burnt over 
by Agni Vaisvanara. 

“17. Madhava the Videgha then said (to Agni), 
‘ Where am I to abide ? ’ ‘ To the east of this (river) 

be thy abode ! ’ said he. Even now this river forms 
the boundary of the Kosalas and Videhas ; for these 
are the Madhavas (or descendants of Madhava).” (Sata- 
patha Brahmana, I, 4, i.) 

Here then we have an account, in a legendary form, 
of the gradual march of the colonists from the banks 
of the Sarasvati eastwards until they came to the 
Gunduck. That river formed the boundary between the 
two kingdoms ; the Kosalas lived to the west of it, 
and the Videhas to the east of it. 

In coupe of years, probably of centuries, the kin^fdom 
of the Videhas rose in power and in civilization, until 
it became the most prominent kingdom in Northern 
India. 

Janaka, king of the Videhas, is probably the most 
prominent figure in the history of the ■ Epic Period 
in In«lia ! Tliat monarch had not only established his 
power in the farthest confines of the Hindu dominions 
in India, but he gathered rcand him the most learned 
men of his time ; he entered into discussion with them, 
and instructed them in holy truths about the Universal 
Being. It is this that has surl^Dunded the name of 
Janaka with implying glory. King Ajatasatru of the 
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Kasis, him, self a learned man and a most renowned 
patron of learning, exclaimed in despair, “Verily, all 
people run away, sayinj^, Janaka is our patron !” (Briha- 
daranyaka Upanishad, II, i, i.) 

The ^rcat faim^ of Janaka is partly owing to the 
culture and leariiiiig of the chief priest of his court 
Yajnavalyka Vajasaneyin. Uncier the royal auspices of 
Janaka this priest probably conceived the bold concep- 
tion of revising the Yajur Veda as it then existed, of 
separating the formulas from the excgctic matter, of 
condensing the former in the shape of a new Yajur Veda 
(the White Yajur Veda known as the Vajasaneyi Veda), 
and of amplifying the latter into a vast body of Brah- 
mana known as the Satapatha Brahmana. Generations 
of priests laboured at this stupendous work, but the 
glory of starting the work belongs to the founder of 
the school, Yajnavalkya Vajasaneyin and his learned 
patron, King Janaka of the Videhas. 

But Janaka has a still higher claim to our respect and 
admiration. While the priestly caste was still multiply- 
ing rituals and supplying dogmatic and ridiculous ex- 
planations for each rite, the royal caste seems todiavc 
felt some impatience at priestly supremacy and pedantry, 
and also at the ridiculous dogmas which were so authori- 
tatively preached. Thinking and earnest Kshatriyas 
must have asked themselves if these rites and dogmas 
were all that religion could teach. Learned Kshatriyas, 
while still conforming to the rites laid .down by priests. 
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gave a start to healthier speculations, and inquired 
about the destination of the human soul and the nature 
of the Supreme Being. So bold, so healthy and vigor- 
ous were these new and earnest speculations, that the 
priestly classes, who were wise in their own esteem, at 
last felt their inferiority, and came to Kshatriyas to 
learn something of the wisdom of the new school. The 
Upanishads contain the healthy and earliest specu- 
lations which were started at the close of the Epic 
Period ; and King Janaka of Vidcha is honored and re- 
spected, — more than any other king of the time, — as 
an originator of the earnest speculations of the Upani- 
.shads. 

The teaching of the Upanishads will be dwelt on 
more fully in a subsequent chapter of this book, but an 
account of Janaka and of the other kings of the ^leriod 
and their place in Hindu literature will not be com- 
plete unless wc cite a few passages here, illustrating 
their relations with their priests, and their labours in 
the cause of earnest philosophical speculations in India. 

“ Janaka of Yideha once met some Brahmans who 
had^ just arrived. They were Svetakctu Aruneya, 
Somasushma Satyayajni and Yajnavalkya. He said to 
them ; ‘ How do you perform the Agni hotra ? ’ ’’ 

The three Brahmans replied as best they could ; but 
not correctly. Yajnavalkya came very near the mark, 
but was not quite correct. Janaka told them so, and 

mounted his car and went away ! 

> 
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'the priests said: “This fellow of a Rtijanya has 
insulted us.” Yajnavalkya mounted his car, followed 
the king, and had the difficulty explained. (Satapatha 
]hfihmana, XI, 4, 5.) 

We find in Chhandogya Upanishad, V, 3, that one of 
the three Bi'c^hmans named above, Svetaketu Aruncya 
came to an assembly of the Panchalas, and Pravahana 
Jaivali a Kshatriya asked him some questions which 
puzzled him. He came back sorrowful to his father 
and said: “That fellow of a Rajanya asked me five 
questions, and I could not answer one of them.” The 
father, Gautama, was himself puzzled and went to the 
Kshatriya to have his difficulty removed. Pravfihana 
Jaivali replied : “ Gautama, this knowledge did not go to 
any Brahman before you, and therefore this teaching 
belonged in all the worlds to the Kshatra class alone.” 
And then he imparted the knowledge to Gautama. 

In another place in this Upanishad (!•, .S,) this Prava- 
hana silenced two boastful Bnlhinans and then impart- 
ed true knowledge of the Highest Ihahman to them. 

A story is told in the Satapatha Brfihmana, X, 6, i, i, 
and is repeated in the Chhandogya Upanishad (V^ 1 1 ) 
that five Brfihman householders and theologians became 
anxious to know, ‘ What is our Self and what is Brah- 
man ? ’ They came to Uddalaka Aruni to obtain the 
knowledge, but Aruni had his misgivings, and therefore 
took them to the Kshatriya king Asvapati Kaikeya, 
who courteously invited them to stay at a sacrifice he 
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was going to perform. He said ; “ In my kingdom there 
is no thief, no miser, no drunkard, no man without an 
altar in his house, no ignorant person, no adulterer, 
much less an adultrcss. I am going to perform a sacri- 
fice, Sirs, and as much wealth as I give to each Ritvik 
priest, I shall give to you, Sirs. Please to stay here.” 

They stayed and told him what they had come for, 
and “on the next morning they approached him, carry- 
ing fuel in their hands (like students), and he, without 
any preparatory rites,” imparted to them the knowledge 
they had come for. 

It is curious how we meet the same names over and 
over in thC’ different Upanishads, and often the same 
story too in different forms, showing that the old re- 
cognised Upanishads were composed at much the same 
time. We find Uddfdaka Aruni, also called Gaiftama 
and his son Svetaketu, again in the Kaushitaki Upa- 
nishad ; and the father and the son went to Chitra 
Gangyayani, fuel in hand, to learn the truth. Chitra, 
a Kshatriya king, said : “You are worthy of Brahman 
O Gautama, because you were not led away by pride. 
Com^ hither, I shall make you know clearly.” (I, i.) 

A celebrated story is told in the Kaushitaki Upa- 
nishad (IV), of a conversation between Gargya Balaki, a 
celebrated man of learning, and Ajatasatru, the learned 
king of the Kasis. The boastful Brahman challenged 
the king, but in course of the learned dispute which 
followed, he collapsed and became silent. Ajatasatru 
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said to him : ‘ Thus far do you know 0 Balaki ? ’ ‘ Thus 
far only/ replied Balaki. Then Ajatasatru said to 
him : ‘ Vainly did you challenge me, sayings shall I tell 
you Brahman?’ ‘ O Balaki, He who is the maker of 
those persons (whom you mentioned), He of whom all 
this is the work, lie alone is to be known.’ 

“Then Balaki came, carrying fuel in his hand, say- 
ing ; ‘May I come to you as a pupil ? ’ Ajatasatru said 
to him ; ‘ I deem it improper that a Kshatriya should 
initiate a Brahman. Come, I will make you know 
clearly.’ ” 

This story as well as the story of Svetakctu Aruneya 
and the Kshatriya King lhavrdiana Jaivali arc repeated 
in the Brihadaranyka (Jpanishad. 

There are numerous such passages in the Upanishads 
in w?iich the Kshatriyas are repre.sented as the wisest 
teachers and the boldest speculators. But it is need- 
less to multiply instances Iiere. What we have said 
is enough to indicate the place which betbngs to the 
royal caste at the close of the Epic Period in the 
history of Hindu religion and philosophy. The Upa- 
nishads mark a new era in the history of human k^now- 
ledge, and this knowledge which dates about looo B. C. 
“ did not belong to any Brahman before,” “ it belonged 
in all the worlds to the Kshatra cla.ss alone.” 

These arc real claims of Janaka, king of the Videhas 
to the admiration and gratitude of posterity. Curiously 
enough, posterity remembers him and the Videhas 
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and the Kosalas also, through a myth which has clung 
round their revered names. That myth relates to the 
Aryan conquest of Southern India ; and with a fervid 
and blind gratitude poets of subsequent ages have 
connected that great historical event with the names of 
ancient kings who had nothing to do with the con- 
quest ! Historical knowledge in Europe, even in the 
dark ages, was never so dim as to allow a poet to con- 
jecture the conquest of Jerusalem by Charlemagne or 
Alfred the Great ! But the second great epic of India 
conceives and describes the conquest of Ceylon by a 
king of the Kosalas who had married the daughter of 
Jan aka king of the Videhas. 

It is not possible with our present knowledge to state 
when the Ram^yana was composed in its original shape. 
We find references to the Mahabharata in the Sutra 
literature, but wc find no such reference to the Rama- 
yana. The discovery and conquest of Ceylon by Vi- 
jaya from Bengal took place in the fifth century B. C,, 
and at first sight one would be inclined to refer the 
first conception of the epic, which has its scene of ac- 
tion ii-\,that island, to that date. On the other hand, 
there is nothing to shew that the existence of the 
island was utterly unknown before its conquest by Vi- 
jaya. It seems on the contrary very probable that the 
island was darkly known, and believed to be inhabited 
by monsters and giants for centuries before it was con- 
quered by the Hindus. And the composition of the 
R. C. D., A. I. 14 
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Ramayana, which makes no allusion to Vijaya’s con- 
quest, may with greater probability be referred to an age 
anterior to Vijaya, when the darkness of ignorance and 
myths still obscured the island from the Hindus. 

That this view is more probable appears from the 
fact that the whole of India, south of the Vindhya 
chain, is described in the Ramayana as one intermin- 
able forest, inhabited by barbarous aborigines, who arc 
described as monkeys and bears of different kinds. 
Now we know that the banks of the Godavari and even 
of the Krishna river were colonized by the Aryans early 
in the Rationalistic Period, and great empires like that 
of the Andhras rose to power and started new schools 
of science and learning several centuries before Christ, 

The first conception of the Ramayana must be referred 
n 

to a period anterior to these movements in the South, for 
the Ramayana speaks of no Aryan civilization south 
of the Vindhyas. 

The Ramayana in its original shape must therefore 
be referred to a period anterior to the Aryan sub- 
jugation of Southern India, and must therefore belong 
to the close of the period of which we ar^^ now 
speaking, i. e., the Epic Period. What was the ori- 
ginal shape of the Ramayana and what incidents have 
been bodily added at a later period arc questions which 
we are unable to discuss here. 

The Ramayana then, like the Mahabhtota, is utterly 
valueless as a narrative of historical events and inci- 
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dents. As in the Mahabharata, so in the Ram ay an a, 
the heroes are myths, pure and simple. 

Sita, the field furrow, had received divine honors from 
the time of the Rig Veda, and had been worshipped 
as a goddess. When cultivation gradually spread to- 
wards Southern India, it was not difficult to invent a 
poetical myth that Sita was carried to the South. And 
when this goddess and woman — the noblest creation of 
human imagination, — had acquired a distinct and lovely 
individuality, she was naturally described as the daugh- 
ter of the holiest and most learned king on record, 
Jan aka of the Vidchas ! 

But who is ’Rama, described in the epic as Sita s hus- 
band and the king of the Kosalas ? The later Puranas 
tell US that he was an incarnation of Vishnu,— but Vishnu 
himself haj not risen to prominence at the time of which 
we arc speaking ! Indra was still the chief of the gods of 
the Epic Period. And in the Sutra literature 
Paraskara Grihya Sutra 11, i/, 9.) we learn that Sita, 
the furrow goddess, is the wife of Indra. Is it then an 
untenable conjecture that Rama, the hero of .the Rama- 
yana, is in his original conception, like Arjuna, the hero 
of the Mahabharata, only a new edition of Indra of the 
Rig Veda battling with the demons of drought The 
myth of Indra has thus been mixed up witli the epic 
which describes a historic war in Northern India, and 
the epic which describes the historic conquest of South- 
ern India ! 
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But though the Ramayana is utterly valueless as 
a narrative of events, still like the Mahabhdrata it 
throws side-lights of the state of ancient society in 
India, and the story of the epic therefore needs be 
briefly told. Only we must premise that even as a 
picture of life, the Ramayana is long posterior to 
the Mahabharata, and belongs (in its first conception) 
to the very close of the ICpic lYniod. We miss in 
the Ramayana the fiery valour and the proud self- 
assertion of the Kshatriyas of the Mahabharata ; and 
the subordination of the people to the priestly caste is 
more complete. Janaka himself is not described as the 
proud asserter of Kshatriya learning and dignity 
that he was, but as a humble servant of the priests. 
And Rama himself, the hero of the epic, though he 
encounters and defeats a Brahman warrior Parasu Rama 
does so with many apologies and due submission ! The 
story of Parasurama probably conceals a great his- 
toric truth. He is said to have fought against the 
Kshatriyas and exterminated the caste twenty seven 
times, and then he was conquered by the Kshatriya 
Rama, the hero of the epic. It would seem tliat this 
story indicates the real rivalry and hostilities between the 
priestly and warrior castes, — indications of which we 
have found in a literary form in the Upanishads. 

P'or the rest, one. feels on reading the Ramayana that 
the real heroic age of India had passed, and that cen- 
turies of residence in the Gangetic valley had produced 
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an enervating effect on the Aryans. We miss the heroic 
if somewhat rude and sturdy manners and incidents 
which mark Mahabharata. We miss characters distin- 
guished by fiery valour, and battles fought with real 
obstinacy and determination. We miss men of flesh 
and blood, and pride and valour and stern determination 
like Kama and Duryodhana and Ifliiina ; and the best 
developed characters in the Ramayana are women like 
the proud and scheming Kaikeyi or the gentle and ever 
suffering Sita. The heroes of the Ramayana are some- 
what tame and commonplace personages, very respect- 
ful to priests, very anxious to conform to the rules of 
decorum and etiquette, doing a vast amount of fighting 
work mechanically, but without the determination, the 
persistence of real fighters ! A change had come over 
the spirit of the nation ; and if princes and men^had 
become more polished and law-abiding, they had 
beconae less sturdy and heroic. For a picture of 
Hindu life of the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries, 
when the hardy and conquering Kurus and the 
Panchalas ruled in the Doab, we would refer our 
readers to the Mahabharata. For a picture of Hindu 
life of the tenth century when the Kosalas and 
the Videhas had, by a long residence in the Gangetic 
valley, become law-abiding and priest-ridden, learned 
and polished, enervated and dutiful, we would refer our 
readers to the Ramayana. The two epics represent 
the change which Hindu life and society underwent 
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from the commencement to the close of the Epic 
Age. 

We proceed now with the story of the Ramayana. 
The people who lived in the wide tract of country be- 
tween the Ganges and the Gunduck were known by the 
general name of the Kosalas as we have seen before. 
Dasaratha, a distinguished king of this nation, had 
his capital in Ayodhya (or Glide), the ruins of which 
ancient town arc still shown to travellers in some 
shapeless mounds. Dasaratha had three (lucens honored 
above the rest, of whom Kausalya bore him his eldest 
born Rama, Kaikeyi was the mother of Bharata, and 
Sumitra of Lakshmana and Satrughna. Dasaratha in 
his old age decided on making Rama the Yuvaraja or 
reigning prince, but the proud and beauteous Kaikeyi 
insisted that her son should be Yuvaraja, and the feeble 
old king yielded to the determined will of his wife. 

Before this Rama liad won Sita, the daughter of 
Janaka, king of the Videhas, at a Svayamvara. ‘Kings 
and princes had assembled there, but Rama alone could 
lift the heavy bow, and bent it till it broke in twain. 
But now, when Ayodhya was still ringing with a(,:clama- 
tion at the prospect of Rama’s being installed as Yuva- 
raja, it was decided in ctucen Kaikeyi s chambers that 
Bharata must be the Yuvaraja, and further that Rama 
must go in exile for fourteen years. 

Rama was too obedient and dutiful to resist or 
even resent this decision. His faithful half brother 
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Lakshmana accompanied him, and the gentle Sita 
would not hear of parting with her lord. Among the 
tears and lamentation of the people of Ayodhya, Rama 
and Sita and Lakshmana walked out of the city. 

The exiles first went to the hermitage of Bharad- 
vaja in Prayaga (Allahabad), and then to that of Val- 
miki in Chitrakuta, somewhere in modern Bandclkund. 
Vfdmiki is reputed to be the author of the epic Rama- 
yana just as Krishna Uvaipayana Vyasa, the compiler 
of the Vedas is said to be the author of the Maha- 
bharata. There is as little truth in the one tradition as 
in the other. Dasaratha died of broken licart on the 
departure of Rama. 

Bharata followed Rama to Chitrajf.|t''^ informed 
him of their father s death and implored his return. But 
Rama felt himself bound by the promise he had imide, 
and it was agreed that Rama would return after four- 
teen years and ascend the throne, Bharata returned 
to Ayodhya. 

Leaving Chitrakuta, Rama wandered in the Dandaka 
forest and towards the sources of the Godavari among 
jungles and non-Aryan tribes, h'or Southern India 
had not yet been colonized by Aryans. Thirteen years 
thus passed away. 

Ravana, the monster king of Lanka or Ceylon and 
of Southern India, heard of the beauty of Sita now 
dwelling in jungles, and in the absence of Rama took 
her awav from their hut. and carried her off to Ceylon. 
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Rdma, after a long search, obtained clue of her ; he 
made alliances with the non-Aryan tribes of Southern 
India who are described as monkeys and bears, and 
made preparations for crossing over to Ceylon to 
recover his wife. 

Bali was a great king among the non-Aryans, but 
his brother Sugriva thirsted after his kingdom and his 
wife, and Rama faught and killed Bali ; helped Sugriva 
to win the kingdom and Ikili’s widow ; and Sugriva 
then marched with his army to Lanka. 

Ilanumat, the commandcr-in-chief of the non-Aryan 
or monkey army, led the way. He leaped over the 
strait of sixty miles which separates India from Ceylon, 
found Sita and gave her the ring sent by Rama, caused 
a conflagration in the capital of Havana, and then re- 
turned to Rama. 

A causeway was then built across the strait by boul- 
ders and stones. The reader is aware that a natural 
causeway runs nearly across the strait, and there is no 
doubt that the physical geography of this locality sug- 
gested to the poet the idea that the causeway was built 
by the superhuman labours of Rama’s monkey army. 
The whole army then crossed over and laid siege to the 
capital of Havana. 

The account of the war which follows, though full of 
poetical incidents and stirring description, is unnatural 
and tedious. Chief after chief was sent out by Havana 
to beat back the invaders, but they all fell in the war, 
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Rama using his supernatural weapons and mystic 
mantras. Indrajit, the proud son of Ravana, battled 
from the clouds, but Lakshmana killed him. Ravana 
came out in rage and. killed Lakshmana, but the dead 
hero revived under the influence of some medicine 
brought by the faithful Hanumat. One of Ravana’s 
brothers, Bibhisana, had turned a traitor, and had joined 
Rama, and told him the secret by which each warrior 
would be killed, and thus chief after chief of Ravana’s 
proud host fell. At last Ravana himself came out, and 
was killed by Rama. Sita was recovered, but she had 
to prove her untainted virtue by throwing herself into a 
lighted pyre, and then coming out of it uninjured. 

The fourteenth year of exile being now accomplished, 
Rama and Sita returned to Ayodhya and ascended 
the throne. ]hit the suspicions of the people f?ll on 
Sita who had been in Ravana’s house, and could not, 
they thought, have returned untainted. And Rama, as 
weak as his father had been, sent poor, suffering Sita 
— then gone with child, — -to exile. 

Valmiki received her at Chitrakuta, and then her two 
sons^Lava and Kusa, were born. Valmiki composed 
the poem of the Ramayana and taught the boys to 
repeat the piece, and thus years were passed. 

Then Rama decided to celebrate the Asvamedha 
sacrifice, and sent out the horse. The animal came as 
far as Valmiki’s hermitage and the boys in a playful 
humour caught it and detained it. Rama’s troops tried in 
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vain to recover the animal. At last Rama himself saw 
the princely boys but did not know who they were ; he 
heard the poem Ramayana chanted by them, and it 
was in a passion of grief and regret that he at last 
knew them and embraced them as his own dear boys. 

But there was no joy in store for Sita. The people’s 
suspicions could not be allayed, and Rama was too 
weak to act against his people. The earth which had 
given poor Sita birth yawned and received its long 
suffering child. To this day Hindus hesitate to call 
their female children by the name of Sita ; for if her 
gentleness, her virtue, her patient uncomplaining faith- 
fulness and her unconc]ucrablc love for hef lord was 
more than human, her sufferings and woes too were 
more than usually falls to the lot of woman. There 
is not a Hindu woman in the length and breadth of 
India to whom the story of suffering Sita is not known, 
and to whom her character is not a model to strive 
after and to imitate. And Rama too, though scarcely 
equal to Sitd in the worth of character, has been a 
model to men for his faithfulness, his obedience and his 
piety. And thus the epic has been for the millions of 
India a means of moral education, the value of which 
can hardly be over-estimated. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BELT OF NON-ARYAN TRIBES. 

The great river system of Northern India determined 
the course of Aryan conquests ; when we survey the 
course of these rivers, we comprehend the history of 
/Viy’an conquests during ten centuries. And when 
we have traced the course of the Indus and its tributaries 
and of the Ganges and the Jumna as far as lE'nares and 
North-liehar, we have seen the whole extent of Indo- 
Aryan world as it existed at the close of the Epic 
Period, or about looo B. C. Ikyond this wide tract of 
Hindu kingdoms lay the whole extent of India yet 
unexplored or rather iinconquercd by the Aryans and 
jieoplcd by various aboriginal tribes. A wide belt of 
this Non-Aryan tract, surrounding the Hindu world to 
the east, south and west was becoming known to the 
Hindus about the very close of the Epic Period. 
SouJ;h Behar, Malwa and a portion of the Deccan 
and the regions near Guzerat and to the south of the 
Rajputana desert, formed a wide semi-circular belt of 
country, as yet not Hinduized, but becoming gradually 
known to the Hindus, and therefore finding occasional 
mention in latest works of the Biihinana literature, as 
I'cgions peopled by Satvas, ic.y living creatures, hardly 
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human beings. We can imagine hardy colonists pene- 
trating into this encircling belt of unknown and un- 
civilized regions, obtaining a mastery over the aborigines 
wherever they went, establishing some insolated settle- 
ments on the banks of fertile rivers, and presenting to 
the astonished barbarians some of the results of civi- 
lized administration and civilized life. We can imagine 
also saintly anchorites retiring into these wild jungles, 
and fringing the tops of hills or fertile valleys with their 
holy hermitages, which were the seats of learning and 
of sanctity. And lastly adventurous royal huntsmen 
not unoften penetrated into these jungles, and un- 
happy princes exiled by their more powerful rivals 
often chose to retire from the world and took up their 
abodes in these solitudes. In such manner was the belt 
of Noii-Aryan country described above, gradually known 
to the Hindus, and we will cite a passage or two 
which will shew how far this knowledge extended, and 
how the civilized Hindus named the different aboriginal 
tribes dwelling in this tract, probably in the tenth 
century, B. C. 

There is a passage in the last book of the Aitareya 
Brahmana which, along with an account of the principal 
Hindu kingdoms of the time, makes some mention of 
aboriginal races in the south and south-west ; and the 
passage deserves to be quoted. 

“ The Vasavas then inaugurated him (Indra) in the 
eastern direction during thirty-orte days by these three 
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Rik verses, the Yajus verse, and the great words (all 
just mentioned), for the sake of obtaining universal 
sovereignty. Hence all kings of eastern nations are 
inaugurated to universal sovereignty and called Samrdj] 
ie., universal sovereign, after this precedent made by 
the gods. 

“Then the Rudras inaugurated Indra in the southern 
region during thirty-one days, with the three Rik verses, 
the Yajus, and the great words (just mentioned), for 
obtaining enjoyment of pleasures. Hence all kings of 
living creatures in the southern region, are inaugurat- 
ed for the enjoyment (of pleasures) and called BJioja, 
the enjoyer. 

Then the divine Adityas inaugurated him in the 
western region during thirty-one days, with those three 
Rik verses, that Yajus verse, and those great wortis for 
obtaining independent rule. Hence all kings of the 
Nicky as and Apdehyas in the western countries f are 
inaugurated to independent rule, and called ‘ indepen- 
dent rulers.’ ;|; 

“ Then the Visvedevah inaugurated him during thirty- 
one, days in the northern region by those three Rik 
verses, &c., for distinguished rule. Hence all people 
living in northern countries beyond the Himalaya, such 


* Satvdndm is the word in the original, 
t Pratkhydm is the word in the original. 

X Svardt is the word in the original, whence Saurds/itra and Surat. 
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as the Utiara Kurus, Uttara Madras, are inaugurated 
for living without a king {yainyyaui), and called Virc^j, 
i.e., without king. 

“Then the divine Sadhyas and Aptyas inaugurated 
Indra during thirty-one days in the middle region, 
which is a firmly established footing (the immoveable 
centre) to the kingship {Rajya). Hence the kings of 
the Kuru PaucJidlas with the Vasas and Usinaras are 
inaugurated to kingship and called kings (Raja).” 

This passage shows us at one glance the whole of the 
Hindu world as it existed in the close of the Epic 
Period. To the farthest east lived the Vidchasand the 
Kasis and the Kosalas as wc have seen before, and 
those newest and youngest of the Hindu colonists 
excelled in learning and reputation their elder brethren 
in thcRvcst. Their kings, Janaka and Ajatasatru and 
others, took the proud title of Saiurdj, and worthily 
maintained tlieir dignity by their learning and their 
prowess. 

In the south, some bands of the Aryan settlers must 
have worked their way up the valley of the Chumbal, 
and become acquainted with the aboriginal tribes 
inhabiting the country now known as Malwa. These 
tribes were called Satvas, i.e., living creatures, scarcely 
human beings ! We note however that the kingdoms 
in this direction already went by the name of Bhoja 
(however fanciful the derivation which the author gives ' 
to the word), and Bhoja was in later time the name of 
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the -same region, immediately to the north of the 
Vindhya chain, and along the valley of the Chum- 
bal. 

Westwards from this place surged the waves of Aryan 
settlers or adventurers, until the invaders cameto'the 
shores of the Arabian sea, and could proceed no fur- 
ther. The aboriginal races in these distant tracts were 
looked upon with same degree of contempt by the 
civilized colonists or invaders and were significantly 
called Nfehyas and Apdehyas, and their rulers had the 
significant name of Svardt or independent rulers. 

These races dimly known at the very close of the 
Epic Periqd were the ancestors of the proudest and 
most warlike Hindu tribes of later times, viz,, the Maha- 
rattas. Surat and Guzerat were named after the same 
race-name. • 

To tl*c north the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Mad- 
ras and other tribes lived — beyond the Himalaya we 
are told — but which probably means beyond the lower 
ranges and among the valleys of the Himalayas. 

To iho present day these men live in communes, and 
have very little concern with chief or king ; and it is no 
wonder that in ancient times they should be known as 
peoples without kings. 

And then, in the very centre of the Hindu world, 
along the valley of the Ganges, lived the powerful tribes 
of the Kurus and the Panchalas, and the less known 
tribes, the Vasas and the U.sinaras. 
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In the west, the deserts of Rajputana were wholly 
unexplored by the Aryans. The Bhil aborigines of 
those deserts and mountains were left undisturbed un- 
til new and hardy tribes of invaders entered India after 
the Christian era and settled down in these parts. 

In the far east, south Bchar was not yet Hinduized. 
In a passage in the Atharva Veda pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Weber, special and hostile notice is taken of the 
Angas and the Magadhas. The passage shews that the 
people of south Bchar did not yet belong to the Hindu 
confederation of nations ; but were nevertheless be- 
coming known to the Aryans. Bengal Proper was 
as yet simply unknown. 

And the whole of southern India, i.e., India south of 
the Vindhya range, was yet unoccupied by the Hindus. 
The «i\itareya Ih'ahmana gives (VII, i8,) the names of 
certain degraded barbarous tribes, and among others 
that of the Andhras. We will see that in the Rational- 
istic Period the Andhras rose to be a great civilized 
Hindu power in Southern India. 

We have now spoken of all the principal Aryan 
races and kingdoms which flourished in the Epic. 
Period, and of the Non-Aryan kingdoms which formed 
a semicircular belt in the south of the Hindu world. 
It will be our pleasanter task in the following chapters 
to give some account of the social customs and the 
domestic life of the people. But before we take leave of 
kings, we must make some mention of the great coro- 
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nation ceremony, as it has been described in many works 
of the Epic Period. This ceremony and the imperial 
horse-sacrifice were the most imposing and ostentatious 
royal ceremonials of Ancient India, and wc have already 
said something of the horse-sacrifice in connection with 
the two Epics of the Hindus. An extract or two about 
the coronation ceremony are all that is needed here. 

“ He spreads the tiger skin on the throne in such a 
manner that the hairs come outside and that part which 
covered the neck is turned eastward. For the tiger is 
the Kshattra (royal power) of the beasts in the forests, 
d'hc Kshattra is the royal prince ; by means of this 
Kshattra, the king makes his Kshattra (royal power) 
prosper. The king, when taking his seat on the throne, 
.ipproachcs it from behind, turning his face eastwards, 
kneels down with crossed legs, so that his right •knee • 
touches* the earth, and holding the throne with his 
iiands, prays over it the following mantra : — 

“ May Agni ascend thee, O throne, with the Gayatri 

Metre, &c. 

* 

“ They now put the branch of the udambara tree on 
the head of the Kshattriya, and pour the liquids (which 
are in the large ladle) on it. (When doing so) the priest 
repeats the following mantras : — 

‘ With these waters which arc happy, which cure every 
thing, increase the royal power, the immortal Prajdpati 
sprinkled Indra, Soma the king, Varuna, Yama Manu, 
R. C. D., Afl. 15 
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with the same sprinkle I thee ! Be the ruler over kings 
in this world. The illustrious mother bore thee as the 
great universal ruler over men ; the blessed mother has 
borne thee, &c.’ 

^ ^ ^ It 

“ Now, he gives into his hand a goblet of spirituous 
liquor, under the recital of the verse Svadishthay.i 
Madishthaya, &c. (9, i, i), i.e., Purify O Soma! with 
thy sweetest, most exhilarating drops (the sacrificcr). 
thou who art squccz.ed for Indra to be drunk by him, 
After having put the spirituous liquor into his hand, the 
priest repeats a propitiatory mantra, &c. 

“ He now descends (from the throne seat) facing the 
branch of the udambara tree.” — Aitareya Brahmana. 
VIII, 6 to 9. 

Wc are then told that with this ceremony priests in- 
vested a number of kings whose names are already 
known to us. Tura, the son of Kavasha, thus inaugurat- 
ed janamejaya, the son of Parikshit. “ Thence Jan- 
amejaya went everywhere, conquering the earth up to 
its ends, and sacrificed the sacrificial horse.” Parvata 
and Naradathus invested Yudharnsranshti, the son of 
Ugrasena. Vasishtha invested Sudas, the great con- 
queror in the Rig Veda hymns ; and Dirghatamas 
invested Bharata, the son of Duhshanta, with this 
ceremony. 

We have also an excellent account of the coronation 
rite in the Vajasaneyi-Sanhita, from which we quote a 
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remarkable passage in which the priest blesses the 
newly crowned king : — “ May God who rules the world 
bestow on you the power to rule your subjects. May 
fire, worshipped by house-holders, bestow on you supjre- 
macy over the house-holders. May Soma, the lord oi" 
trees, bestow on you supremacy over forests. May 
Vrihaspati, the god of speech, bestow on you supremacy 
in speech. ^lay Indra, the highest among gods, bestow 
on you the highest supremacy. May Kudra, the 
chcrisher of animals, bestow on you supremacy over 
animals. May ]\Iitra, who is truth, make you supreme 
in truth. May Varuna, who cherishes holy works, make 
you supreme* in holy acts.”— IX. 39. 

In the address to the people which follows, the priest 
tells them: “This is your king, O ye such and such 
tribes.’’ The Kanva text reads thus; “This is your 
king, 0 ye Kurus, O ye ranchfdas.” 

We will conclude this chapter with an excellent picc.' 
vU' advice which is given to kings further on, vvhidi 
modern rulers will do well to remember : '' If thou shall 
k a ruler, then from this day Judge the strong and the 
weak ivith ejual justice, resolve on doing good inces- 
santly to the public, and protect the country from all 
calamities ” — T', 27. 



CHAPTER V. 


CASTE. 

As \vG drift down the history of Hindu civilization, 
we notice, aloiyi^ with a remarkable proorcss in sciences 
and learning' and the arts of peace, an unhappy si':,m 
of social institutions beiiu^' more and more crystalised 
into hard-and-fast rules, which i^radualK^ contracted 
the liberties and the free ener<;ies of the people. Four 
or five centuries of peaceful residence in a genial 
climate iii the fertile basin of the (ianges and the Jumna 
enabled the Hindus to found civilized kingdoms, to 
cultivate philosophy, science and arts, and to developc 
their religious and social institutions ; but it was under 
the same gentle but enervating influences that they also 
unconsciously surrendered all social freedom, and were 
gradually bound down l)y unhealthy priest-imposed 
laws and restrictions which made further progress on 
the part ol the people impossible. This is the dark 
side of Hindu civilization. Priestly supremacy threw 
its coils round and round the nation from its early 
youth, and the nation never attained that political and 
social freedom and strength which marked the ancient 
nations of Europe. 
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]]ut the worst results of priestly supremacy were not 
brought about in a day. We sec the dark cloud slowly 
forming itself at the close of the Vcdic Period. We 
see it increasing in strength and volume in the liplc 
Period. We shall see it casting a still gloomier shadow 
on the society of the Rationalistic Period. Put it i.s 
only in the Pauranik Period which followed the Pud- 
rlhist Ivra tliat it threw an utter impenetrable gloom 
over a gifted but ill-fated nation. In the earlier periods, 
so long as the nation had the life and the strength of 
) Outh, it made repeated attempts to throw off priestly 
supremacy and to assert its free-born rights. 'Phe 
[\shattri)ais ‘made an attempt to assert themselves in 
the very jieriod of which we are now .s[)eak'ing, as we 
have already seen. And the Kshatriyas made a still 
mightier attemi)t later on to throw Pnihmanism 
board, and ado[)te(.l the Puddhist religion all over tlu' 
land. With the cKtinction of Puddhism such attempl.s 
seemed to end, and priestly su})rcmacy became ten times 
worse than before. The energies of the nation were 
oamped, the natural boldness of martial races was 
subdiuid by superstitious beliefs, tiie feeling of potitical 
unity was almost annihilated, and the descendants ol 
those who had fought the Kuru-i'anchala war, and had 
opposed the march of Alexander, fell before petty 
adventurers. The great nation was conquered by an 
adventurer from Ghor, who had scarcely a kingdom of 
his own, and whose descendants soon lost all connection 
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with their mother country, and ruled in India through 
the weakness of the Hindus. And in the five or six 
centuries that followed the conquest, there was not poli- 
tical life enough in the millions of martial men w ho inha- 
hited Northern India, from the Tunjab to Ikhar to make 
one serious effort to send out the handful of aliens 
who held them in chains. Ancient Greece fell through 
dissensions among her petty states ; Rome fell on 
account of her luxury and vice ; India fell on account 
of her superstition and consequent lifelcssncss. 

We have seen that about the close of the Vedic I^criod. 
the priests had already formed themselves into' a sepa- 
rate profession, and sons stepped forward to take up the 
duties of their fathers. When religious rites became 
vastly more elaborate and pompous in the l^pic Reriod, 
whe'ii with the founding of new kingdoms along the 
fertile Doab, polished and great kings prided themselves 
on the performance of vast sacrifices with endless rites 
and observances, it is easy to understand that the 
priests, who alone could undertake such complicated rite.s, 
rose in the estimation of the people, until they were 
naturally regarded as aloof from the ordinary people, 
as a distinct and superior race, — as a caste. They 
devoted their lifetime to learn these rites, and they 
alone were able to perform them in all tlieir details ; 
and the natural inference in the popular mind was that 
they alone were worthy of the holy task. And when 
hereditary priests were thus completely separated from 
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the people by their fancied sanctity and real knowledge 
of elaborate rites, it was scarcely considered good 
form ” on their part to form “ misalliances ” with the 
people outside their holy rank. They might still con- 
descend to honor particular families by choosing 
brides from among them, but young ladies of pric.stly 
liouses must never give their hands to men outside 
their ranks. What is a feeling and a custom among 
modern nations soon became an inviolable and religious 
rule among a passive and custom-abiding people like 
the Gangetic Hindus. 

The very same causes led to the rise of a royal caste. 
Royalty had not assumed very great dignity among 
the Punjab Hindus. Warlike chiefs led clans from 
conquests to conquests ; and the greatest of them like 
.Sudds, the patron of the Vasishthas and the \«sva- 
initras, were looked upon more as leaders of men and 
protectors of clans than as mighty kings. Far different 
was the state of things with the Gangctic Hindus. 
Probably in the early days of the martial Kurus and 
the Panchalas, caste distinctions had not, yet been fully 
matuted. But later in the day, the kings of the peace- 
ful Kosalas and Videhas, surrounded with all the 
paraphernalia of august and learned and pompous 
courts, were looked upon by the humble and lowly 
and extremely law-abiding and loyal people as more 
than human. As kings became more rich and more 
august and more addicted to the forms which indicate 
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royalty, as the people became more enervated and 
submissive and loyal, it was scarcely possible that 
maidens of the royal or warlike classes should con- 
descend to marry men from the ranks. The stigma 
which attaches to such misalliances all over the world 
gave rise to an inviolable rule in India. And when 
priests and warriors were thus separated by such abso- 
lute and inviolable rules from the people, the humblest 
girls of the former classes were debarred from marriage 
with the greatest and richest among the Vaisyas * 

We have in a previous chapter (see p. 99, an/^) ([noted the authority 
of Weber and AFax Muller to shew that cask did not exist in the Vedie 
Age. We have much pleasure in adducing here the testimony of anotlu t 
eminent scholar, wlio with Weber and Max Miillcr may be said to form 
the Triumvirate of Vedic scholarship in Europe. 

Dr. ^'doth maintains that in the first or Vedic Age Brahmans were llir 
domestic priests of the kings, and that gradually the dignity beciame here- 
ditary in certain familie-. How tliese isolated priestly families v/ere 
impelled by similarity of interests to form a common in the Epic 
Age, maybe dcsscrilx'd best in Dr. Roth’s own words. 

“When, at a period more receni than tin* majority of the hymn> 

of the Rig Veda, the \'edic people driven by some political shock 

advanced from their abodes in the Punjab further and lurthor to the soutli. 
drove the aborigines into the hills and took possisssion of the broad tracn 
of country lying between the Canges, the Jumma and the \’indhya range, 
the lime had arrived when the distribution of ])ower, the relation of king 
and priest, could become transformed in the most rapid and comprehen 
sive manner. * * This era is perhaps pour'r.ayed to us in the princijial 
subject of the Mahabharata, the contest between the de.scendanls of 
Pandu and Kuru. * It is not difficult to comprehend how in such 
a period of transition powerful communities should arise among the 
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It is difficult to find in the history of European insti- 
tutions any parallel to the caste- system of India. Yet 
there was a time in Europe when institutions some- 
what similar to the caste-system of India sprang 

t 

from the same causes which operated in India, 77,::.. 
the feebleness and enervation of the people, and the 
pride and power of warriors and priests. When the 
Roman Empire fell to pieces, and barbarian chiefs and 
barons carved out among themselves the hiirest por 
tions of Europe, the mass of the people were devoid of 
political life and political freedom. Never in Europe was 
there such a wide distinction between a powerful clcrg\' 
and powerful soldiery on the one hand, and a lifeless and 
powerless people on the other side, as in the days of 
feudalism in Europe. V^ast monasteries arose all over 
luirope^; great feudal towers frowned on every* navi- 
gable river- and e\ cry humble village ; and the dwellers of 
villages and the humble artizans in little towns wen' 
scarcely regarded as better than slaves. 'I'he clcrg\ , 
the knighthood and the people of luirope in the Middh' 
Ages answered in some respects to the Brahmans, tlu' 
Ksh^triyas and the Vaisyas of India. 

Jhit the resemblance is in appearance only. The 
clergy of Feudal Europe did not marr)’, and its ranks were 
recruited from the ablest, the cleverest, the most learned 

‘lomcslic pric.sts of petty kings lh<^ir families should attain to ilu- 
highest importance in every dep.-irtment ol life, aiu/ s/jouui oroia vi/o k 
asic,'"^ Quoted in Muir’s Sanscr it Vol. I (1872), p. 291. 
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among the people. The knights too were glad to 
welcome into their ranks doughty squires and brave 
warriors among the people. The people too in the 
darkest days of feudal oppression had more of tough 
life and rude vigour than the passive and submissive 
citizens of the Gangctic plain. The people in Europe 
soon formed leagues to protect their commerce, fortified 
their towns to meet the marauding barons, formed 
municipal corporations, and trained themselves to 
arms to defend their interests in those insecure times. 
Ambitious scions of baronial houses often mixed 
with the people, and faught their battles in the field 
and in the council board ; and this healthy admixture, 
which the C3ste-s\’stem prevented in India, revived 
and strengthened the people in Europe. Eeudalism 
and the absolute power of the clergy decayed as 
trade and commerce and political life rose among 
the people ; and the danger of the people being 
divided into three “ castes,” if it ever existed in Europe, 
passed away once and for ever. 

From what has been stated before, it will appear that 
the caste-system arose in India from the permanent 
separation of the priestly and warrior classes from the 
people, in an age when the people had become enervat- 
ed and feeble, and those two classes usurped all power 
and dignity. Superficial and impulsive writers often 
hold the Brfihmans of India to blame for monopolizing 
religious knowledge and observances, and creating a 
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harmful and permanent disunion in the nation. The 
charge, how ever, is unphilosophical and unjust. Priest- 
ly supremacy and rD3'al despotism arc inevitable when 
the people become enervated and feeble, and are in- 
capable of taking care of their conscience or *thcir 
political rights. Priests and kings arc no more respon- 
sible for these results than the people themselves ; in- 
deed, the former arc less responsible for assuming undue 
authority than the latter for submitting to such author- 
ity. Such chains are received ungrudgingly by a feeble 
and lifeless people ; when the people awake to life and 
vigour, the chains fall asunder. 

The simple origin of the caste institution as narrated 
above is obscured in later Ilindu literature in a cloud 
of strange m}’ths and legends. But in spite of such 
\vondcrful legends, later Ilindu writers never complete- 
ly lost sight of the fact that caste was originally only 
a distinction based on professions. And this simple 
and natural account of the origin of caste often occur 
in the same I’auranik works which elsewhere delight 
in strange and monstrous m\ ths about the origin of 
the, institution. We ha\c room only for one or two 
extracts. 

In the Vayu Purana we are told that in the first or 
Krita Age. there 7cr/'c no castes, and that subsccpicntly 
Brahma established divisions among men according to 
their works. “ Those of them who were suited for 
command and. prone to deeds of violence, he appointed 
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to be Kshatriyas, from their protecting others. Those 
disinterested men who attended upon them, spoke the 
truth and declared the Veda aright were Ih'ahmans. 
Those of them who formerly were feeble, engaged in 
the work of husbandmen, tillers of the earth, and indus- 
trious, were Vaisyas, cultivators and providers of sub- 
sistence. Those who were cleansers and ran about 
on service, and had little vigour or strength, were called 
Sudras.” Accounts more or less similar to this occur 
in the other Piiranas also. 

The Ramayana in its present shape is, as we have 
seen before, the work of later ages. In the U tiara 
Kanda, Chapter 74, we are told that in the Krita Age 
Brahmans alone practised austerities : that in the Treta 
Age, Kshatriyas were born, and then 7 vas established the 
nwdent' system of four eastes. Reduced from mythical 
to historical language, the above account may be read 
thus: — In the VA'dic Age, the Hindu 7\ryans were a 
united body and practised Hindu rites. In the Epie 
Age, however, priests and kings separated themselves 
as distinct castes, and the people also formed them 
selves into the lower orders, the Vaisyas and Sudras 

The Mahabharata also, as we have seen before, is iti 
its present shape a work of later ages, but here also wc 
occasionally meet with a sensible and honest attempt 
to account for caste. In the Santi Parva, section 188. 
we are told that “red-limbed twice-born men who 
were fond of sensual pleasure, fiery, irascible, daring 
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:ind forgetful of their sacrificial duties, fell into the 
caste of Kshatriyas. Yellow twice-born men, who 
derived their livelihood from cows and agriculture, and 
did not practise religious performances, fell into the 
caste of Vaisyas. IMack twice-born men wlio were 
impure and addicted to violence and lying, and were 
covetous and subsisted by all kinds of works, fell into 
the caste of Sudras. Being thus scparalcd by these their 
works, the twice-born men become of other castes." 

■ The composers of these and similar passages no 
doubt knew of the legend of the four castes spring- 
ing from four members of llrahma’s body ; but they 
ignored ‘it, and treated it as an allegory which it 
is. They maintain that in the earliest age there were 
no castes, and they make a very fair and sensible con- 
jecture that; castes were developed in a later iigc from 
distinctions in work and professions. We must now 
however return from this degression, and examine the 
caste-system as it prevailed in the Epic Eeriod. 

As we have stated before, tlie caste system first 
termed itself among the peaceful citizens of the ancient 
Gangetic India ; it never should be forgotten how-* 
over that the worst results of that system did not 
appear, and could not appear until the Hindus had 
ceased to be a free nation. In the Epic Period the 
body of the people (except the priests and soldiers) 
still formed one united Vaisya caste, and had not 
been disunited into ^uch miserably divided commu- 
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nities as in the modern day. The body of the people 
were still entitled to religious knowledt^e and learn- 
in^, and to perform reli^^ioiis rites for themselves- 
just like l^rahmans and Kshatriyas. And even inter- 
marriage between Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vasyas was 
allowed under certain restrictions. However much, there 
fore, we may deplore the commencement of the caste- 
system, we sliould never forget that the worst results of 
that system,— priestly monopoly of learning, the dis- 
union in the body of the people, and the absolute social se- 
paration among castes,— were, unknown in India until the 
Pauranik times. 

In the sixteenth chapter of the White Yajur Veda, W(‘ 
meet with the names of various professions wln'ch throw 
some light on the state of the society at the time the 
chaptei*' was compiled. It is apparent, however, the list 
is one of different professions, not of different castes. 
Thus, various kinds of thieves arc enumerated in Kandi- 
kas, 20 and 21, and horsemen, charioteers and infantry 
are spoken of in 26. Similarly the carpenter, the char- 
iot-maker, the potter and the blacksmith, mentioned in 

27, also formed different professions and not castes. 
The Nishada and others, also mentioned in the same 
Kandika, were obviously aboriginal tribes, who, then as 
now, formed the lowest strata of Hindu society. 

The list is very much enlarged in the 30th chapter of 
the same work which, as we have seen before, is of a 
considerable later date, and indeed belongs to the Khila 
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or the supplement. But here too, we meet with many 
names which indicate professions only, and many others 
which undoubtedly refer to the aborigines ; and we find no 
evidence that the mass of the Aryan population (leaving- 
aside the priests and warriors) had been divided* into 
castes. We find names of different kinds of thieves, of 
dancers, speakers, and frequenters in assemblies ; of 
lewd men, and sons of unmarried women ; of chariot- 
makers, carpenters, potters, jewellers, cultivators, arrow- 
makers, and bow-makers ; of dwarfs and crookedly- 
formed men, blind and deaf persons ; of physicians 
and astronomers ; of keepers of elcj)hants, horses and 
cattle ; of. servants, cooks, gatc-kcc[)ers, and wood-cut- 
ters ; of painters and engravers ; of washermen, dyers 
and barbers ; of learned men and proud men ; of women 
of various descriptions ; of tanners, fishermen, ani hunt- 
ers ami fowlers ; of goldsmiths and merchants ; of men 
with various diseases ; of wig-makers and imaginative 
men (poets) ; of musicians of various kinds, and men of 
other descriptions. It is plain that this is not a list of 
castes. On the other hand, the Magadha and Siitaanil 
Bhimala and Mrigayii and Svanin, and Nishada and 

0 

Durmada, and others mentioned in the list are clearly 
aborigines, living under the shadow of the Aryan society. 
We have only to add that the same list, with slight modi- 
fications, is given in the Taittiriy’ii Brahmana. 

The above lists throw some light on the state 
of the society and the professions which were re- 
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cognized in the period of which we speak ; but they 
have nothing to do with caste. Throughout the Epic 
Period and throughout the Rationalistic .Age which 
followed, the great body of the Aryan people were the 
undivided Vaisyas, although they followed numerous 
j)rofessions. Along with the Brahmans and the Kshat- 
riyas they formed the Aryan nation ; and were entitled 
to all the rights and privileges, and the literary and reli- 
gious heritages of the nation. The conquered abori- 
gines, who formed the Sudra caste, were alone debarred 
from the heritage of the Aryans. 

This is the cardinal distinction between the ancient 
caste system, and the caste system of the modern 
age. Caste reserved some privileges for priests, and 
some piivileges for warriors, in ancient times.; but 
never ^divided and disnnilcd the Aryan people. Priests 
and warriors and citizens, though following their 
Ircrcditary professions from generation to generation, 
felt that they were one nation and one race, received 
the same religious instructions, possessed the same 
literature and traditions, ate and drank together, 
intermarried and held social communion in all res- 
pects, and were [)roud to call themselves the Aryan 
race as against the conquered aborigines. Caste in mo- 
dern times has cut up the Aryan people into scores of 
communities, has opened the wide gulf of race dis- 
tinctions among the different communities, has inter- 
dicted marriage and social communion among them, 
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has starved the sons of the ancient Vaisyas, — the 
entire body, of the people, — of religious knowledge 
and literature, and has degraded them to the rank of 
Sudras. 

There are numerous passages in the llrahmana liter- 
ature which shew that the distinctions between the castes 
were by no means so rigid in the early times as at a 
later period. We learn from Aitareya Brahmana (I, 16, 
and n, 17), that one who was not recognised as a Brah- 
man (Abrahmanokta) could be the performing priest 
and bring a sacrifice. A still more remarkable pass- 
age however occurs in the same Brahmana (VII, 29), 
which would seem to show that caste rules were by no 
means rigid, and persons born in one community mi^Tht 
enter into another. When a Kshatriya eats at a sacri- 
fice the portion assigned for the Brtlhmans, his pr^igeny 
has the characteristics of a Brahman “ ready to take 
gifts, thirsty after drinking soma, and hungry of eating 
food, and ready to roam about every where according to 
pleasure.” And “ in the second or third generation he 
is then capable of entering cowpletely the .BrdJwianshipP 
When he cats the share of Vaisyas his “offspring 
will be born with the characteristic of the Vaisyas, pay- 
ing taxes to another king ; ” “ and in the second or third 
degree they arc capable of entering the caste of the Vais- 
yas.” When he takes the share of the Sudras, his pro- 
geny “ will have the characteristics of the Sudras ; they 
are to serve another (the three higher castes), to be 
R. C. D., A* I. 16 
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expelled and beaten according to the pleasure (of their 
masters).” And “ in the second or third degree, he is 
capable of entering the condition of the Sudras.” 

In a previous chapter wc have seen that Janaka, king 
of the Videhas, imparted to Yajnavalkya learning un- 
known to the priest before. On this “ Yajnavalkya 
offered the king the choice of a boon. He replied ‘ let 
me enquire of thee whatever I desire 0 Yajnavalkya ! 
Henceforth Janaka became a Brahman.” (Satapatha 
Brahmana, XI, 6, 2, i.) 

We have other evidences to show that men not 
born Brahmans became Brahmans by their reputation 
and their learning. In Aitareya Brahmana (II, 19), we 
are told of Kavasha, the son of Ilusha, whom the other 
Rishis expelled from a sacrificial session, saying, “ how 
should' the son of a slave girl, a gamester, who is no 
BrMiman, remain among us and become initiated ? ” 
But Kavasha knew the gods and all the gods knew him, 
and he was admitted as a Rishi. Similarly, in the beau- 
tiful legend of Satyakama Jabala in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad (IV, 4), is exemplified the fact that truth 
and learning opened out in those days a path to the 
highest honor and to the highest caste. The legend is 
so beautiful in its simplicity and its poetry, that we feel 
no hesitation in quoting a portion of it : — 

“i. Satyakama, the son of JabMa, addressed his 
mother and said : ‘ I wish to become a Brahmachdrin 
(religious student), mother. Of what family am I ? * 
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“ 2. She said to him : ‘ I do not know, my child, of 
what family thou art. In my youth when I had to move 
about much as a servant, I conceived thee, I do not 
know of what family thou art. I am Jabala by name, thou 
art Satyakama, say that thou art Satyakama JabalaV 
“ 3. He going to Gautama Ilaridrumata, said to 
him : ‘ I wish to become a Brahmachfirin with you, Sir 

May I come to you, Sir?’ 

“4. lie said to him : ‘ O what family are you, my 
friend?’ He replied: I do not know. Sir, of what 
family I am. I asked my mother, and she answered — 

“ In my youth when I had to move about much as a ’ 
servant, I conceived thee. I do not know of what 
family thou art. I am Jabala by name, thou art Satya- 
i:ama.” ‘ I am therefore Satyakama Jabfila, Sir.’ 

“ 5. He said to him : ‘ No one but a true Br^iman 
would thus speak out. Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall 
initiate you. You have not swerved from the truth.’ ” 
And this truth-loving young man was initiated, and 
according to the custom of the times, went out to tend 
his teacher’s cattle. In time he learnt the great truths 
which nature, and even the brute creation, teach those 
whose minds arc open to instruction. Yes, he learned 
truths from the bull of the herd that he was tending, 
from the fire that he had lighted, and from a flamingo 
and a diverbird which flew near him, when in the even- 
ing he had penned his cows and laid wood on the even- 
ing fire, and sat behind it. The young student then 
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came back to his teacher, and his teacher at once said : 
“Friend you shine like one who knows Brahman: 
who then has taught you ?” “Not men,” was the 
young student’s reply. And the truth which the young 
student had learnt (though clothed in the fanciful and 
somewhat grotesque style of the period) was that the 
four quarters, and the earth, the sky, the heaven and 
the ocean, and the sun, the moon, the lightning, and 
the fire, and the organs and mind of living beings, yea 
the whole universe was Brahman or God. 

Such is the teaching of the Upanishads, and such arc 
{he poetical legends in which the teaching is clothed as 
we shall see further on. A legend like that of Satya- 
kama Jabala in the Upanishads, which is full of human 
feeling and pathos and the highest moral lessons, cheers 
and refreshes the student after he has waded through 
pages of the dry and meaningless dogmas and' rituals 
of the Brahmanas. But our purpose in quoting the le- 
gend here is to show that the rules of the caste had not 
become yet rigid when such legends were composed. We 
find in the legend that the son of a servant girl, who 
did not know his own father, became a religious stud- 
ent simply through his love of truth, learnt the lessons 
which nature and the learned men of the time could 
teach him, and subsequently became classed among the 
wisest religious teachers of the time. Surely the caste- 
system of that ancient time must have been freedom 
itself compared to the enslaving system of later times, 
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when the entire nation except the priests was cruelly 
debarred from knowledge, — that knowledge which is the 
food of a nation’s mind, and the life of a nation’s life. 

There is another legend in the same Upanishad (IV, 
2), in which we find a lhahman imparting knowledge to 
a Sudiaa, accepting presents from him, and taking his 
daughter for his wife. . The legend is in the usual sim- 
ple language of the Upanishad, and we will therefore 
quote it : — 

‘‘ 1. Then Janasruti Putrayana took si.x hundred 
cows, a necklace, and a carriage with mules, went to 
Raikva and said — 

“ 2. ‘ Raikva, here arc six hundred cows, a necklace, 

and a carriage with mules ; teach me the deity which 
you worship ? ’ 

“ 3. The other replied : ‘ hie, necklace and coinage 

be thine O Sudra, to-cthcr with the cows.’ Then J.'i- 
nasruti Putrayana took again a thousand cows, a neck- 
lace, a carriage witli mules, and his own daughter and 
went to him. 

“ 4. He .said to him : ’ Raikva, there -arc a thousand 
cows, a necklace, a carriage with mules, this wife, and 
this village in which thou dwcllest, Sii, teach me ? 

“ 5. He opening her mouth, said ; ‘ You have 

brought these' (cows and other presents), O Sudra, but 
only by that mouth did you make me speak. 

The Sudra, however, though in exceptional cases ad- 
mitted to knowledge, docs not appear to have been ever 
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admitted to the sacrifice. On the other hand, the Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas were all able to sacrifice 
(Satapatha Brfihmana, III, 1,9), and therefore the dis- 
tinctions between these castes was small, and the su- 
premacy of the Brahman was almost nominal yet. 
In one passage, indeed, we have it boldly stated that a 
Brahman may be of uncertain birth, but that he only is 
a true Brahman who is born of the Brahman, of the sa- 
crifice ; wherefore even a Rajanya or a VaBya should be 
addressed as Brahman “ since who is born of the sacri- 
fice is born of the Brahman and hence a Brahmana.” 
(Satapatha Brahmana, III, 2, i, 40.) 

It was in the Epic Period that the sacrificial cord 
Yajnopavita came to use. We arc told in the Sata- 
patha Brahmana, II, 4, 3 , that when all beings came to 
Prajafj’ati, the gods and the fathers came, wearing the 
sacrificial cord. And we arc told in Kaushitaki Upan- 
ishad, II, 7, that the all-conquering Kaushitaki adores 
the sun when rising, having put on the sacrificial cord. 

The Yajnapavita was worn in this ancient period by 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vai.syas alike, but only at 
the time, of performing Yajna or Vedic worship, and 
sacrifices. 

Things have changed since those ancient times. The 
Yajnapavita is now habitually and ostentatiously worn 
at all times — by the members of one caste only— the 
Brahmans, and that caste has forgotten to perform 
Vedic Yajna ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE. THE POSITION OF 
WOMEN. 

The great distinction then between the society of the 
Vedic times and the society of the Epic Period is that 
the caste-system was unknown in the former, and 
had been developed in the latter. But this was not 
the only distinctive feature of the times. Centuries of 
culture and progress had their influence on society, and 
the cultured Hindus of the Epic Period were as 
widely, different in their social manners from thi war- 
rior-cultivators of the Vedic Period as the Greeks 
of the time of Pericles were different from the Greeks 
of the time of Agamemnon and Ulyses. 

The Hindus of the period, of which we are speaking, 
had attained a high degree of refinement and civiliza- 
tion.and had developed minute rules to regulate their 
domestic and social duties. Royal courts were the 
seats of learning, and the learned and wise of all nations 
were invited, honored and rewarded. Justice was ad- 
ministered by learned officers, and laws regulated every 
duty of life. Towns with their strong walls and 
beautiful edifices multiplied among all nations, and had 
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their judges, their executive officers and their police. 
Agriculture was fostered, and the king’s officers settled 
all disputes and looked to the collection of taxes and 
the comforts of cultivators. 

We have said that the courts of enlightened and 
learned kings, like those of the Vedehas, the Kasis, 
and the Kuru-Panchrdas, were the principal seats of 
learning in those times. Learned priests were retained 
in such courts for the performance of sacrifices, and 
also for the purpose of the cultivation of learning ; and 
many of the Brahmanas and Upanishads, which have 
been handed down to us, were probably composed in 
the schools which these priests founded. ■ On great 
occasions men of learning came from distant towns and 
villages, and discussions were held not only on ritual- 
istic Matters, but on such subjects as tlie human mind, 
the destination of the soul after death, tlic future world, 
the nature of the gods, the fathers, and the different 
orders of being, and lastly on the nature of that Univer- 
sal Being who has manifested himself in all the works 
we see. 

But learning was not confined to royal courts. There 
were Parishads or BrMimanic settlements for the cul- 
tivation of learning, answering to the Universities of lilu- 
rope ; and young men went to these Parishads to acquire 
learning. Thus in ' Brihadaranyaka Upanishad VI, 
2, we learn that Svetaketu went to the Parishads of 
the Panchalas for his education. Max Muller in his 
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History of Sanscrit Literature, quotes passages which 
show that, according to modern writers, a Parishad 
ought to consist of twenty-one Brfihmans well versed 
in philosophy, theology, and law ; but these rules, as 
he points out, arc laid down in later law books, and do 
not describe the character of the Parishads of the 
Epic Period. Parasara says that four, or even 
three able men from amongst the Brahmans in a vil- 
lage, who know the Veda and keep the sacrificial 
fire, form a Parishad. 

Besides these Parishads, individual teachers estab- 
lished what would he called private scliools in Europe, 
and often * collected round themselves students from 
various parts of the country. These students lived 
with their teachers, served them in a menial capacity 
during^ the time of their studentship and thenf after 
twelve years or longer, made suitable presents and 
returned to their homes and their longing relatives. 
Learned Biaihinans who had retired tb forests in their 
old age often collected such students round them, 
and much of the boldest speculations in the Epic 
Period has proceeded from these sylvan and retired 
seats of sanctity and learning. Such is the way in 
which learning has been cultivated and preserved dur- 
ing thousands of years among the Hindus, a nation 
who valued learning and knowledge, perhaps more than 
any other nation in ancient or modern times. Good 
works and religious rites lead, according to the Hindu 
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creed, to happier states of life and to their due reward ; 
but true knowledge alone leads to final union with God. 

When students had thus acquired the traditional 
learning either in Parishads or under private teachers, 
they returned to their homes, married, and settled down 
as householders. With marriage began their duties as 
householders, and the first duty of a householder was to 
light the sacrificial fire under an auspicious constella- 
tion, to offer morning and evening libations of milk to 
the fire, to perform other religious and domestic rites, 
and above all to offer hospitality to strangers and to 
receive and honor guests. The essence of a Hindu’s 
duties arc inculcated in passages like the following : — 

“ Say what is true I Do thy duty ! Do not neglect 
the study of the Veda ! After having brought to thy 
teachbr the proper reward, do not cut off the lives of 
children ! Do not swerve from the truth ! Do not 
swerve from duty ! Do not neglect what is useful ! Do 
not neglect greatftess ! Do not neglect the learning and 
teaching of the Veda ! 

Do not neglect the (sacrifice) works due to the gods 
and fathers ! Let thy mother be to thee like qnto a 
god ! Let thy father be to thee like unto a god ! Let 
thy teacher be to thee like unto a god ! Whatever ac- 
tions are blameless, those should be regarded, not others. 
Whatever good works have been performed by us, those 
should be observed by thee.” — (Taittiriya Upanishad, 

I, 2.) 
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Pleasing pictures of a happy state of society are 
presented in many passages which we meet with in the 
literature of the period: “May the Brahmans in our 
kingdom,” says the priest at a horse-sacrifice, “ live in 
piety ; may our warriors be skilled in arms and mighty; 
may our cows yield us profuse milk, our bullocks carry 
their weights, and our horses be swift ; may our women 
defend their homes, and warriors be victorious ; may our 

youths be refined in their manners May Parjanya 

shower rain in ‘ every home and in every region ; 
may our crops yield grains and ripen, and we attain 
our wishes and live in bliss.” — (White Yajur Veda 
XXII, 22.) 

The wealth of rich men consisted in gold and silver 
and jewels ; in cars, horses, cows ; mules and slaves ; in 
houses and fertile fields, and even in elephants. ((!hhan- 

t 

dogya Upanishad, V, 13, 17, and 19; VII, 24 ; Sata- 
patha Brrihmana, III, 2, 48 ; Taittiriya Upanishad, I, 5, 
12, &c., &c.) Gold is considered a proper gift at sacri- 
fice, the gift of silver (Rajatam Hiranyam) being 
strictly prohibited. The reason is sufficiently grotesque, 
as tl;e reasons given in the BrMimans generally are : 
When the gods claimed back the goods deposited with 
Agni, he wept, and the tears he shed became silver ; 
and hence if silver is given as dakshtmi, there will be 
weeping in the house ! The reason scarcely veils the 
cupidity of priests which was the real cause of gifts 
in gold. 
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Not only was the use of gold and silver known, but 
several other metals are mentioned in white Yajur Veda, 
XVIII, 13. The following passage from the Chhan- 
do^ya Upanishad specifics some metals then in use. 

“ As one binds gold by means of lavana (borax), and 
silver by means of gold, and tin by means of silver, and 
lead by means of tin, and iron {loJid) by means of Icad^ 
and wood by means of iron, and also by means of 
leather.” (IV, 17, 7.) 

In Aitareya Biahmana, VIII, 22, wcarc told, evident- 
ly in the language of exaggeration, that the son of 
Atri presented ten thousand elephants and ten thousand 
slave girls, “ well endowed with ornaments on their 
necks, who had been gathered from all quarters.” 

As in the Vcdic Period, the food of the people 
consiked of various kinds of grain as well as the meat 
of animals. In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, VI, 
III, 13, ten kinds of seeds arc mentioned, zV:., rice and 
barley (brihi3/avas), sesamum and kidney beans (tila- 
mashas), millet and panic seed (anupriyangavas), 
wheat (godhumas) lentils (masCiras), pulse, (khalvas) 
and vetches (khalakulas). 

In the White Yajur Veda, XVIII, 12, wc have a list 
of these grains, beside mudga, nivara, and syamrikar. 
Grains were ground and sprinkled with curds, honey and 
clarified butter, and so made into different kinds of 
cake. Milk and its various preparations have ever been 
a favorite food in India. 
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Animal food was in use in the Epic Period, and 
the cow and the bull were often laid under requisition. 
In Aitareya Brfihmana, I, 15, we learn that an ox or a cow 
which miscarries is killed when a king or an honored 
guest is received. 

In the Brfihmana of the Black Yajur Veda, the 
kind and character of the cattle which should be 
slaughtered in minor sacrifices, for tlie gratification of 
particular divinities, are laid down in detail. Thus a 
dwarf one is to be sacrificed to Vishnu, a drooping horn- 
ed bull to Indra, a thick-legged cow to Vayu, a 
barren cow to Vishnu and Varuna, a black cow to 
Pushan, a cpw having two colors to Mitra and Varuna,. 
a red cow to Indra, &c., &c. In a larger and 
more important ceremonial, like the Asvamedha, nO' 
less than 180 domestic animals, including horses, i)ulls, 
cows, gloats, deer, &c., were sacrificed. The same Brah- 
mana lays down instructions for carving, and the 
Gopatha Brfihmana tells us who received the different 
portions. The priests got the tongue, the neck, the 
shoulder, the rump, the legs, &c., while the master of 
the house (wisely) appropriated to himself the sirloin, 
and liis wife had to content herself with the pelvis ! 
Plentiful libations of the Soma beer were allowed to 
wash down the meat ! 

In the Satapatha Brfihmana, IV, 5 ) we have a detail- 
ed account of the slaughter of a barren cow and its 
cooking. In III, i, 2, 21 of the same Brfihmana there 
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is an amusing discussion as to the propriety of eating 
the meat of an ox or a cow. The conclusion is not 
very definite : Let him (the priest) not cat the flesh of 
the cow and the ox.” Nevertheless Yajnavalkya said 
(tak'ing apparently a very practical view of the matter), 
“ I for one cat it, provided that it is tender ! ” 

The practical Yajnavalkya could scarcely however 
have contemplated the wonderful effects of vegetable 
and animal diets respectively, as laid down in the fol- 
lowing passage from the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 

(VI, 4, 17 and 18):- 

“ And if a man wishes that a learned daughter should 
be born to him, and that she should live to her full age, 
then after having prepared boiled rice with sesamum 
and butter they (the husband and wife) should both 
eat, baing fit to have offspring. 

“ And if a man wishes that a learned son should be 
born to him, famous, a public man, a popular speaker, 
that he should know all the Vedas, and that he should 
live to his full age, then after having prepared boiled 
rice with meat and butter, they (the husband and wife) 
should both cat, being fit to have offspring. The 
meat should be of a young or of an old bull.” 

We scarcely thought that the venerable composers of 
the Vcdic Brahmanas ever suspected any sort of con- 
nexion between beef -eating and public speaking, such 
as has manifested itself in later days ! 

And now let our readers by an effort of their im- 
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agination construct for themselves the social life which 
the Hindus of the Epic, Period, which the citizens 
of Hastinapura and Kampilya and Ayodhya lived three 
thousand years ago. The towns were surrounded by 
walls, beautified by edifices, and laid out in specious 
streets, — which would not bear comparison with the 
structures and roads of modern days, — but were probably 
the finest of their kind in ancient times. The king’s 
palace was always the centre of the town and was fre- 
quented by boisterous barons and a rude soldiery as 
well as by holy saints and learned priests. The people 
flocked to the palace on every great occasion, loved, 
respected and worshipped the king, and had no higher 
faith than loyalty to the king. Householders and 
citizens had their possessions and wealth in gold, silver 
and jewels, in cars, horses, mules, and slaves, aAd in 
the fielcfs surrounding the town. They kept the sacred 
fire in every respectable household, honored guests, 
lived according to the law of the land, offered sacrifices 
with the help of Brahmans and honored knowledge. 
Every Aryan boy was sent to his school at an early 
age. Brahmans and Kshatriyas and Vaisyas were edu- 
cated together, learnt the same lessons and the same 
religion, and returned home, married and settled down 
as householders. Priests and soldiers were a portion of 
the people, intermarried with the people, and ate and 
drank with the people. Various classes of manufacturers 
supplied the various wants of a civilized society, and 
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followed their ancestral professions from generation to 
generation, but were not cut up into separate castes. 
Agriculturists lived with their herds and their ploughs 
round each town ; while holy saints and men of learn- 
ing' sometimes lived away in forests to add day by day 
to that knowledge which was the most cherished herit- 
age of the Aryans. The picture of ancient life can be 
indefinitely enlarged ; but each reader will probably do 
this for himself. We will turn from this general account 
of ancient society to examine the position which women 
held in that society. 

We have scon that the absolute seclusion of women 
was unknown in ancient India. Hindu women held an 
honored place from the dawn of Hindu civilisation four 
thousand years ago ; they inherited and possessed pro- 
perty‘s; they took a share in sacrifices and religious 
duties ; they attended great assemblies on state occa- 
sions ; they openly frequented public thoroughfares, 
according to their needs, every day of their life ; t^y 
often distinguished themselves in science and the learn- 
ing of their times ; and they even had their legitimate 
influence on politics and administration. And although 
they have never mixed so freely in the society of men 
as women do in modern Europe, yet absolute seclusion 
and restraint arc not Hindu customs ; they were un- 
known in India till the Mahomedan times ; and are to 
this day unknown in parts of India like the Maha- 
rashtra, where the rule of the Moslems was brief. No 
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ancient nation held their women in higher honor than 
the Hindus, but the Hindus have been misjudged and 
wronged by writers unacquainted with their literature, 
and who received their notions of the women of the 
East from Turkish and Arab customs. 

Innumerable passages could be quoted from the 
Brahmana literature, showing the high esteem in which 
women were held, but we will content ourselves with 
one or two. The first is the celebrated conversation be- 
tween Yajnavalkya and his learned wife Maitreyi on 
the eve of his retirement into forests : — • 

“ I. Now when Yajnavalkya was going to enter upon 
another state, he said: ‘Maitreyi, verily I am going 
away from this my house. Forsooth let me make a 
settlement between thee and KAtyayani.’ 

“2. Maitreyi said: ‘My Lord if this whole#earth 
full of •wealth, belonged to me, tell me, should I be 
immortal by it?’ ‘No,’ replied Yajnavalkya; ‘like 
the life of rich people will be thy life. But there is no 
hope of immortality by wealth ? ’ 

“3. And Maitreyi said: ‘What should Ido with 
that by which I do not become immortal ? What my 
lord knoweth of immortality, tell that to me?’ 

“4. Yajnavalkya replied : ‘Thou who art truly dear 
to me, thou speakst dear words. Come, sit down, I 
will explain it to thee, and mark well what I say.’ 

And then he explained the principle which is so often 
and so impressively taught jn the Upanishads, that the 
R. C. D., A^L 17 
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Universal Self dwells in the husband, in the wife, in the 
sons, and in wealth, in the Br&hmans and Kshatriyas, 
and in all the worlds, in the Devas, in all living creature.s, 
yea, in all the universe. — Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 

Our next quotation, which is also from the same 
Upanishad relates to a great assembly of learned men 
in the court of Janaka, king of the Videhas : — 

“ Janaka Videha sacrificed with a sacrifice at which 
many presents were offered to the priests of (the 
Asvamedha). Brfihmans of the Kurus and the Pan- 
chalas had come thither, and Janaka wished to know 
which of those Brdhmans was the best read. So he 
enclosed a thousand cows, and ten padas (of gold) 
were fastened to each pair of horns. 

“2. And Janaka spoke to them: 'Ye venerable 
Brahmans he who among you is the wisest, let him 
drive away these cows.’ Then those Brdhmails durst 
not, but Yajnavalkya said to his pupil ‘ Drive them 
away, my dear,’ He replied, ‘ O glory of the S^man ! ’ 
and drove them away.” 

On this the Brahmans became angry, and plied the 
haughty priest Yajnavalkya with questions, but Yajna- 
valkya was a match for them all. Asvala the 'Hotri 
priest, Jaratkarava ArtabhAga, Bhujyu L^hy^yani, 
Ushasta Ch^kr^yana, Kahola Kaushitakeya, Ud- 
dAlaka Aruni, and others plied Yajnavalkya with ques- 
tions, but Yajnavalkya was not found wanting ; the 
learned men, one by one, held their peace. 
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There was one in the great assembly — and this is a 
remarkable fact which throws light on the manners of 
the time — who was not deficient in the learning 
and the priestly lore of those times, because she was a 
lady. She rose in the open assembly, and said : “ 0 
Yajnavalkya, as the son of a warrior from the Kdsis or 
Vedehas might string his loosened bow, take two point- 
ed foe-piercing arrows in his hand and rise to battle, 
1 have risen to fight thee with two questions. Answer, 
me these questions.” The questions were put and were 
answered, and Gargi Vachaknavi was silent. 

Do not these passages and such passages as these in- 
dicate that vvomcn were honored in ancient India, more 
perhapsdhan among any other ancient nation in the face 
of the globe ? Considered as the intellectual companions 
of their husbands, as their friend and affectionate I'ielpers 
in the journey of life, as the partners of their religious 
duties and the source of their pure domestic bliss, 
Hindu wives were honored and respected in ancient 
times. It was not often that they attained the abstruse 
learning of a Maitreyi or a Gargi ; but nevertheless they 
were well informed in general matters and well trained 
in their own domestic duties. Free from all undue 
restraint on their movements and actions, women moved 
freely in the society in which they lived, frequented pub- 
lic festivities and sights, performed religious sacrifices, 
\ isited friends, and received visits. More than this, they 
fiad their rights to property and to inheritance which 
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indicate the honor and regard in which they were held. 
It would be scarcely fair to compare ancient customs 
with the institutions of modern civilization ; but the 
historian of India, who has studied the literature of the 
ancient Hindus, will have no hesitation in asserting that 
never in the most polished days of Greece or Rome 
were women held in higher regard in those countries 
than they were in India three thousand years ago. 

As we have said before, early marriage and child 
marriage were still unknown in the Epic Period, 
and we have numerous allusions to the marriage of 
girls at a proper age. Widow marriage ^vas not only 
not prohibited, but there is distinct sanction for it ; and 
the rites which the widow had to perform before she 
entered into the married state again are distinctly laiti 
down.' As caste -was still a pliable institution, men 
belonging to one caste not iinoften married widows of 
another, and Brahmans married widows of other castes 
without any scruple. “ And when a woman has had 
ten former husbands, not Brahmans, if a Brahman then 
marries her, it is he alone who is her husband.” Atharva 
V, 17, 8. 

Polygamy was allowed among the Hindus as among 
many other ancient nations, but was confined in India 
to kings and wealthy lords as a rule. Modern readers, 
who would judge harshly of ancient Hindu civilization 
from the prevalence of this custom, should remember 
that polygamy was nearly universal among the weal- 
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thy people of all nations in ancient times, and that, 
to take some instances, Alexander the Great and his 
successors Lysimachus, Selucus, Ptolemy, Demetrius, 
Pyrhus and others were all polygamists! Polyandry, 
we need hardly say, was unknown in Aryan India : 

For one man has many wives, but one wife has not 
many husbands at the same time. ’’—Aitareya Brah- 
mana, III, 23. 

There is in the Satapatha Brahmana (I, 8, 3,6) a curi- 
ous passage prohibiting marriages among blood rela- 
tions to the third or fourth generation : “ Hence from 
one and the same man spring both the enjoyer (the 
husband) and the one to be enjoyed (the wife) “ for 
now kingsfolk live sporting and rejoicing together say- 
ing, in the fourth (or) third man (generation) we unite.” 
The rijle of prohibition became more strict in later 
times. 

Women in India have ever been remarkable for their 
faithfulness and their duteous affection towards their 
husbands, and female unfaithfulness is comparatively 
rare. It would appear that Hindu priests like Roman 
Cathelic priests found a way to discover the most hid- 
den secrets of frail women, and the following rule reads 
like a rule of Roman Catholic confessional : 

“ Thereupon the Pratiprasthatri returns (to the place 
where the sacrificer’s wife is seated). When he is about 
to lead the wife away, he asks her ? ‘ With whom boldest 
thou intercourse’ ? Now when a woman who belongs to 
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one (man) carries an intercourse with another, she un- 
doubtedly commits (a sin) against Vanina. He there- 
fore asks her, lest she should sacrifice with a secret 
pang in her mind ; for when confessed, the sin becomes 
less, since it becomes truth : this is why he thus asks 
her. And whatever (connexion) she confesses not, that 
indeed will turn out injurious to the relatives.” (Sata- 
patha Brahmana, II, 5, 2, 20). 



CHAPTER VII. 

1,.V\V, ASTRONOMY, AND THE PROGRESS OF LEARNING. 

The punishment of criminalsand a proper administra- 
tion of the law are the foundations on which all civilized 
societies arc built, and we find a warm appreciation of 
law in some passages in the Brahmana literature : “ Law 
is the kshatra (power) of the Kshatra, therefore there 
is nothing higher than the law. Thenceforth even a 
weak man rules a stronger with the help of the law as 
with the help of a king. Thus the law is what is called 
the true. And if a man declares what is true, tl*:y say 
he declares the law ; and if he declares the law, they 
say he declares what is true. 1 hus both are the same. 
(Brihadaranyaka I, 4i *4-) nobler definition of law 

has been discovered by all the jurists in the world. 

The judicial procedure was still however crude, 
and as among other ancient nations, criminals were 
often tried by the ordeal of fire. 

“They bring a man hither whom they have taken by 
the hand, and they say : ‘ He has taken something, he has 
committed theft.’ (When he denies, they say) : ‘ Heat 
the hatchet for him.’ If he committed the theft, then 
he . . grasps the heated hatchet, he is burnt and he is 
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killed. But if he did not commit the theft, then he 
. . grasps the heated hatchet, he is not burnt, and he 
is delivered.” (Chhandogya, VI, 16.) Murder, theft, 
drunkenness and adultery arc generally the offences 
alluded to. 

The first elementary knowledge of the astronomical 
science is discernable in the Rig Veda itself. The 
year was divided into twelve lunar months, and a thir- 
teenth or intercalary month was added to adjust the 
lunar with the solar year (I, 25, 8.) The six seasons of 
the year were named Madhu, MAdhava, Sukra, Suchi, 
Nabha and Nabhasya, and were connected with differ- 
ent gods (II, 36.) The different phases of the moon 
were observed and were personified as deities. Raka 
is the full moon, Sinivali is the last day before the 
new rfioon, and Gungu is the new moon (II, 32). 
The position of the moon with regard to the Nakshatras 
or the lunar mansions is also alluded to (VIII, 3, 20), 
and some of the constellations of the lunar mansions 
are also named in X, 85, 13 ; but these hymns were proba- 
bly composed at the time of the compilation of the 
Rig Veda which falls within the Epic Period, vyhen 
the lunar zodiac was finally settled. 

As might be expected, there was a considerable 
progress made in the Epic Period. Astronomy had 
now come to be regarded as a distinct science, and 
astronomers by profession were called Nakshatra Darsa 
and Ganaka. (Taittiriya Brahmana IV, 5, and White 
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Yajur Veda, XXX, 10, 20.) The twenty-eight lunar 
mansions are also enumerated singly in the Black Yajur 
Veda, and a second and later enumeration occurs in 
the Atharva Sanhita and in the Taittiriya Brahipana. 
An interesting passage in Satapatha BrMimana (II, 
I, 2) shows how sacrificial rites were regulated by the 
position of the moon in reference to these lunar aster- 
isms. It is too long to be quoted, and wc will there- 
fore give extracts 

“ I. He may set up two fires under the Kriitikds 
(the pleiades), for they, the Krittikas, are doubtless 
Agni’s asterism. * * 

6. He 'may also set up his fires under (the asterism 
of) Rohint. For under Rohini it was that Prajtl- 
pati, when desirous of projeny set up his fires. * * 
8. Ilf may also set up his fires under (the asterism 
of) Mrigastrs/ia. For Mrigasirsha, indeed, is the head 
of Prajapati. * * He may also set up his fires under 
the Phalgunis. They, the Phalgunis, arc Indra’s aster- 
ism, and even correspond to him in name ; for, indeed, 
Indra is also called Arjuna, this being his mystic name ; 
andd(they Phalgunis) are also called Arjunis. * * 12. 

Let him set up his fire under the asterism Hastd, who- 
soever should wish that (presents) should be offered 
him : then indeed (that will take place) forthwith ; for 
whatever is offered with the hand (hasta), that indeed 
is given to him. 13. He may also set up his fires 
under Chitrd!' &c., &c. 
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But not only was the setting up of the sacrificial 
fires regulated by the constellations, but sacrifices 
lasting for a year were regulated by the sun’s annual 
course. Dr. Martin Haug, the editor and translator of 
the Aitareya Brahmana has made some excellent 
remarks on this subject which deserve to be quoted : 

“ A regulation of the calendar by such (astronomical ) 
observations was an absolute necessity for the Brah- 
mans ; for the proper time of commencing and ending 
their sacrifices, principally the so-called Sattras or sacri- 
ficial sessions, could not be known without an accurate 
knowledge of the time of the sun’s northern and 
southern progress. The knowledge of the calendar 
forms such an essential part of the ritual that many 
important conditions of the latter cannot be carried out 
without the former. The sacrifices are allowed to com- 
mence only at certain lucky constellations and in cer- 
tain months ; so, for instance, as a rule, no great sacrifice 
can commence during the sun’s southern progress 
{ dak shindy ana) ; for this is regarded up to the present 
(lay as an unlucky period for the Brahmans, in which 
even to die is believed to be a misfortune. The great 
sacrifices take place generally in spring in the months 
Chaitra and Vaisdkha (April and May.) The Sattras, 
which lasted for a year, were, as one may learn from a 
careful perusal of the 4th Book of the Aitareya Brah- 
mana, nothing but an imitation of the sun’s yearly 
course. They were divided into two distinct parts. 
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each consisting of six months of thirty days each ; in 
the midst of both was the Vishuvan, i.e.y equator or 
central day, cutting the whole Saitra into two halve.s. 
The ceremonies were in both the halves exactly the 
same ; but they were in the latter half performed in an 
inverted order. This represents the increase of the 
(lays in the northern and their decrease in the southern 
progress ; for both increase and decrease take place 
exactly in the same proportions.” — Introduction, Pp. 46 
and 47. 

We have said that the lunar zodiac was finally arrang- 
ed in India towards the close of the Vcdic Period, or 
the commencement of the Epic Period, say, B. C., 1400- 
The illustrious Colebrooke first stated his opinion that 
the Hindus arranged the lunar mansions from their 
own o])servations ; and later researches into tfie inti- 
jnate connection between the Vedic rites and the posi- 
tion of the moon with regard to the stars leave no 
doubt whatever as to the indigenous origin of Hindu 
astronomy. But nevertheless some European scholars 
have indulged in conjectures as to the origin of Hindu 
astronomy, and a controversy which may really be 
called a battle of books has raged in Europe and 
America ! 

The eminent French savant Biot writing in i860 de- 
scribed the Chinese system of Sieu as an indigenous 
Chinese institution, and the inference was that the 
Hindu Nakshairas and Arab Manazil were borrowed 
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from the Chinese. The German scholar Lassen was led 
to adopt this opinion. The profound scholar Weber 
however took up the subject, and in two elaborate essays 
published in i860 and 1861 proved that the Chinese 
Sieu as well as the Arab Manazil “ in respect of order, 
number, identity of limiting stars, and inequality of 
distance correspond to one of the most modern phases 
of the Hindu Nakshatras, prior to which these have 
their own peculiar history of development.” Weber 
thus finally disposes of the theory of the Chinese origin 
of the Nakskairas, and further proves that the Arab 
lunar mansions were imported by the Arabs from India. 
And this is exactly the conclusion to which Colebrooke 
had arrived as far back as 1807, when he wrote that the 
Hindus had an ecliptic, “ seemingly their own: it was 
certainty borrowed by the Arabians.” 

Having thus finally disposed of the Chinese and 
Arabian theories, Professor Weber must needs start 
a theory of his own, which we may call the Chaldean 
theory ! He conjectures that the Hindu system may 
have been derived from some foreign source, probably 
Babylon. This is nothing but a conjecture, a mere ^sus- 
picion, for Assyrian scholars have not yet obtained any 
trace of a lunar zodiac among the archives of old Baby- 
lonian learning ; but Professor Whitney of America 
supports this “ suspicion ” as he calls it because he 
thinks the Hindus “were not a people of such habits 
of mind” as to make observations in the heavens and 
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settle the lunar zodiac. The argument is so amusing 
that the learned professor almost withdraws it himself, 
stating that the argument “ is not of a character to 
compel belief.” 

When scholars condescend to such wild reasoning, 
it is idle to pursue the controversy. We will therefore 
conclude this subject with a pa.ssagc in which Max 
Muller puts forward the common sense view of the 
subject. “ The 27 Nakshatras, or the 27 constellations 
which were chosen in India as a kind of lunar zodiac, 
were supposed to have come from Babylon. Now the 
Babylonian zodiac was solar, and in spite of repeated 
researches, no trace of a lunar zodiac has been found, 
where so many things have been found, in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. But supposing even that a lunar zodiac 
had been discovered in Babylon, no one acquainted 
with Vedic literature, and with the ancient Vedic cere- 
monial would easily allow himself to be persuaded that 
the Hindus had borrowed that simple division of the 
sky from the Babylonians.”* 

Besides fixing the lunar zodiac, the Hindus of this 
period observed the solstitial points to fix the dates ol 
momentous events; aud divided the year into months, 
naming each month after the lunar constellation at 
which the moon was at its full in the particular month. 
If we can rely on Bentley, this naming of the months 


India : What can it teach us. (1883). P. 12O. 
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must have taken place in Ii8i B. C., and 1426 B. C. 
is given for the formation of the lunar mansions.* A 
knowledge of the solar zodiac was borrowed from the 
Greeks, after the Christian era, as we will see in a subse- 
quent Rook. 

Besides astronomy, other branches of learning were 
also cultivated in the Epic Period. Thus in Chh^ndo- 
gya Upanishad (VII, i, 2), we find Narada saying to 
Sanatkumara, “ I know the Rig Veda, sir, the Yajur 
Veda, the Sama Veda, as the fourth the Atharvana, 
as the fifth the Itihasa Funlna, the Veda of the Vedas 
(grammar) ; the Pitrya (rules for sacrifices for the 
ancestors) ; the Rasi (the science of numbers) ; the 
Daiva (the science of portents) ; the Nidhi (the science 
of time) ; the VakovAkya (logic) ; the EkAyana (ethics) ; 
the Deva Vidya (etymology ;) the Brahma Vidya (pro- 
nunciation, prosody, &c.) ; the Bhuta Vidya (the science 
(f demons) ; the K.shatra Vidya (the science of wea- 
pons) ; the Nakshatra Vidy^ (astronomy) ; the Sarpa 
Devanjana Vidya (the science of serpents and of genii). 
All this I know, sir.” 

In Brihadaranyaka (II, 4, 10) we are told that “ Rig- 
Veda, Yajur Veda, Sama Veda,, Atharvangirasas, ' Iti- 
hasa (legends), Purina (cosmogonies) Vidya (know- 
ledge), the Upanishads, Slokas (verses), Sutras (prose 
rules) Anu VyakhyAnas (glosses), Vy^khy^nas (com- 


Hindu Astronomy. London (1825). P. 3 and 10. 
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mentaries), have all been breathed forth from the Su- 
preme Being. 

Again in the eleventh book of the Satapatha Brah- 
mana, vvc have mention of the three Vedas, the Athar- 
vihigirasas, the Aunsasanas, the Vidy^s, the Vako- 
vakya, the Itihasa Purana, the Narasansis and the 
Gathas. 

Professor Weber is of opinion that these names do 
not necessarily imply distinct species of work which 
existed in the P'pic Period, and which have been since 
lost to us. He points out that many of the names 
merely imply the different subjects which we still find 
existing in the Brahmanas. It was at a later age, in the 
Rationalistic Period, that these different subjects which 
we find interwoven in the Brahmanas and Upanishads 
branched out as separate subjects of study, aijd were 
taught in the separate Sfitra works and compositions 
which have came down to us. 

There is considerable force in this supposition, but at 
the same time it seems very likely that on many of the 
subjects enumerated above, separate works existed in 
the Epic Period, which have been lost to us because 
they have been replaced by more elaborate and scien 
tific works of a later age on the same subjects. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SACRIFICIAL RITES AND LEGENDS OF THE 
BRAHMANAS. 

The main feature which distinguishes the religion of 
the Epic Period from that of the preceding age is the 
great importance which came to be attached to sacrifice. 
In the earlier portion of the Vedic Period, men corn- 
[losed hymns in praise of the most imposing manifesta' 
tions of nature , they deified these various natural 
phenomena, and they worshipped these deities under the 
name of Indra or Varuna of Agni or the Maruts. The 
worship took the shape of sacrifice, /. e., the offeiMng of 
milk or grain food, of animals or libations of the soma 
juice to the gods. Such offerings were but an accom- 
paniment to the worship of the gods which proceeded 
from pious hearts and pious lips. 

A gradual change, however, is perceptible towards 
the close of the Rig Veda, and in the period of 'the 
Brahmanas sacrifice as such, the mere forms and cere^ 
monials and offerings, had acquired such an abnormal 
importance, that everything else was lost in it. The 
priests appear to have believed that the ancient hymns 
had been composed simply and solely for the purpose 
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of being uttered at sacrifices, and were only a means 
to the great end. They entirely forgot that the hymns 
were themselves the earliest expression of those feelings 
of gratitude and fervency in the human heart which 
found a later and a less pure form of expression in 
elaborate sacrifices. 

It would be entirely foreign to our purpose to de- 
scribe the various kinds of sacrifices of vvhich we find 
accounts in the Brahmanas, from the simple morning or 
evening sacrifice (Agnihotra), and the new and full 
moon sacrifices (Darsa Purnamasa Ishti), to the sattras 
or sacrificial sessions, which lasted for a whole year or 
even ten cu' twelve years ! 

Sacrifices were generally accompanied by gifts of 
cattle, gold, garments and food, and by the offering of 
animals as victims. There is a curious passage i« Sata- 
patha ‘Brahmana, i, 2, 3, 7 & 8, about animal sacrifice 
which deserves to be quoted : 

At first, namely, the gods offered up a man as a 
victim. When he was offered up, the sacrificial essence 
went out of him. It entered into the horse. They 
offered up the horse. When it was offered, the sacri- 
ficial essence went out of it. It entered into the ox, 
when it was offered up, the sacrificial essence went out 
of it. It entered into the sheep. They offered up the 
sheep. When it was offered up, the sacrificial essence 
went out of it. It entered into the goat. They offered 
up the goat. When it was offered up, the sacrificial 
R, C. IV. I. hi 
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essence went out of it. It entered into this earth. 
They searched for it by digging. They found it in the 
shape of those two substances, the rice and barley : 
therefore even now they obtain those two by digging ; 
and as much efficacy as all tliose sacrificed animal vic- 
tims would have for him, so much efficacy lias this 
oblation (of rice, &c.), for him who knows this.” 

Professor Max Muller infers from this passage that 
human sacrifices prevailed among the ancient Hindus, 
not in the Brahmana Period, not even in the Vcdic 
I’eriod, but at a still remoter age. Dr. Rajendra Lala 
Mitra, we regret to observe, follows the lead of Professor 
Max Muller, and infers from certain other passages 
which he quotes from the literature of this period, 
that the inhuman custom prevailed in the remote past. 
We dtjinur to the conclusions of these two eminent 
scholars. " 

If human sacrifice had prevailed in India before the 
Rig Veda hymns which are now extant were composed, 
we should certainly have found allusions to it in the 
hymns themselves-™allu.sions far more frequent than we 
find in the later Brahmana Literature. We find no such 
allusions. The story of Sunahsepha, as told in the Rig 
Veda, is no evidence of human sacrifice. And there is 
absolutely nothing else in the Rig Veda which can be 
construed as evidence of this fact. It is impossible to 
suppose that such a striking and fearful custom should 
have existed and gradually fallen into disuse without 
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leaving the slightest trace in the Vedic hymns, some of 
which have come down from a very ancient date. 

And where do we find allusions to this custom in 
the literature of the Epic Period ? The Sama Veda is 
compiled from the Vedic hymns, and of course there is 
no mention of human sacrifice in this Veda. There is no 
mention of the horrible custom in the Black Yajur 
Veda, and there is no mention of it in the White Yajur 
Veda, properly so called. It is in the very latest 
compositions of the Ivpic Period,— in the kJiila or 
supplementary portion of the White Yajur Veda, in the 
Brahmana of the Black Yajur Veda, in the Aitareya 
BrcBimaiL^ of the Rig Veda, and the last but one book 
of the Satapatha Brahmana that we have accounts of 
human sacrifice. Is it possible to postulate the exist- 
ence of a horrible custom in India in the remote past 
of which we find no mention in the Rig Veda, in the 
Sama Veda, in the Black or White Yajur Veda, but the 
memory of which suddenly revived after a thousand 
years in the supplements and Brahmanas of the Vedas? 
Or is it not far more natural to suppose that all the 
allusions to human sacrifice in the later compositions 
of fhe Epic Period are the speculations of priests, 
just as there arc speculations about the sacrifice of the 
Supreme Being himself ? If the priests needed any 
suggestion, the customs of the Non-Aryan tribes with 
whom they became familiar in the Epic Period would 
yield that suggestion. 
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But though human sacrifice.s never prevailed among 
the Aryans in India, animal sacrifices no doubt pre- 
vailed in ancient times, but gradually fell into disuse 
after, the Epic Period. It was tlic growing repugnance 
to the killing of animals which was one of the causes 
which led to the rise of Buddhism in the Rationalistic 
Period, and that faith was essentially a religion of 
iuimanity and protection to all living beings. 

The different varieties of sacrifices certainly exceed 
1,000, but Gautama classifies them as .seven kinds of 
IMka-sacrifice, seven kinds of Havih-sacrifice and seven 
kinds of Soma-sacrificc. 

The Havih-sacri flees arc : — 

(1) Agnyadheya (Setting up the sacred fire). 

(2) Agnihotra (Daily oblation). 

(3) ‘Darsapurnamasa (Pull and new moon sacri- 

fice). 

(4) vlgrayana (Harvest sacrifice). 

(5) Chaturmasya (h'our monthly sacrifice). 

(6) Nirudhapasiibandha (Animal sacrifice). 

(7) Sautramani (An expiation for over-indulgence 

in Soma). 

The Soma-sacrifices are : — 

(1) Agnishtoma. 

(2) Atyagnishtoma. 

(3) Ukthya. 

(4) Shodasin, 

(5) Vajapeya. 


Different types or norms of 
ceremonials. 
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(6) Atiratra. r Differnt types or norms of 

(7) Aptoryama, \ ceremonials. 

The 7 Paka sacrifices will be enumerated in the next 
Book, 

An account of these 21 sacrifices would be beyond the 
scope of the present work. The first of the above rites 
however, the setting up of the fire, had a most import- 
ant bearing on the life of the ancient Hindus, and an 
account of it will illustrate sacrificial rites generally. 

Asvapti, as has been observed before, boasted that 
in his kingdom there was no thief, no miser, no drunk- 
ard, no ignorant person, no adulterer or adulteress, and 
“ no man .without an altar in his house.’' In those days, 
to keep the sacred lire in the altar was a duty incum- 
bent on every householder, and the breach of this rule 
was regarded as positive impiety and irreligic^isncss. 
The student who had returned home from his teacher or 
his Parishad married in due time, and then set up the 
sacrificial fires. This was generally done on the first day 
of the waxing moon, but sometimes also at full moon, 
probably to enable the newly married coliple to enter 
on the sacred duties as early as possible. The perform- 
ance of the Agni-adhana, or the establishment of the 
sacred fires, generally required two days. The sacri- 
ficer chose his four priests, the Brahman, the Ilotri, the 
Adhvaryu, and the Agnidhra, and erected two sheds or 
fire-houses, for the Garhapatya and the Ahavaniya fires, 
respectively. A circle was marked for the Gelrhapatya 
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fire, and a square for the Ahavaniya fire, and if a south- 
ern or Dakshinagni was required, a semi-circular area 
was marked south of the space between the other 

two. 

1 he Adhvaryu then procured a temporary fire, either 
producing it by friction, or obtaining it from certain 
specified sources in the village, and after the usual five- 
fold lustration of the Garhapatya fire-place, he laid 
down the fire thereon. Towards sunset the sacrificer 
invoked the gods and manes. He and his wife then 
entered the Garhapatya house, and the Adhvaryu hand- 
ed him two pieces of wood, the arani for the production 
of the Ahavaniya fire on the next morning, and the 
sacrificer and his wife laid them on their laps, and pro- 
pitiatory ceremonies were performed. The sacrificer 
and hk wife remained awake the whole night and kept 
up the fire. In the morning the Adhvaryu extinguish- 
ed the fire, or if there was to be a Dakshinagni, he kept 
it till that fire was made up. Such in brief is the cere- 
mony of the Agni-jidhana, or the setting up of sacri- 
ficial fires, which formed an iniportant duty in the life of 
every Hindu householder in ancient days, when the 
gods were worshipped by each man in his fire-place, and 
temples and idols were unknown. 

We will now briefiy allude to some other ancient 
customs. The illustrious German scholar Dr. Roth first 
pointed out in 1854, from a passage in the Rig Veda, 
(X, 18, ii) that in ancient ages burial was practised by 
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the Hindus. This custom was followed by the burniiy^ 
of the dead and the burial of the ashes. That this latter 
custom was also in vogue in the Rig Veda Period appears 
from other passages, such as X, 15, 14, and X, 16, 1. In 
the Epic Period, of which we arc now speaking, the 
custom of burying had ceased altogether, and the dead 
were burnt, and the ashes were buried. We find an 
account of this in the 35th chapter of the White Yajur 
Veda. The bones of the deceased were collected in a 
vessel and buried in the ground near a stream, and a 
mound was raised as high as the knee and covered with 
grass. The relatives then bathed and changed their 
clothes and left the funeral ground. The same cere- 
mony is more fully described in the Aranyak^a of the 
Black Yajur Veda. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the custom which now prevails among the Hindus is 
simple cremation, without the burial of the ashes. This 
recent custom began, according to Dr. Raj end ra Lala 
shortly after the commencement of the Christian era. 

The interesting ceremony of the gift of cakes to the de- 
parted ancestor is described in the second chapter of the 
White Yajur Veda. The cakes are offered to the Fire 
and to Soma, and the Fathers are invoked to receive their 
shares. Then follows an address to the Fathers with 
reference to the six seasons of the year. The worship- 
per then looks at his wife and says: “Fathers! you 
have made us domestic men — we have brought these 
gifts to you according to our power.” Then offering a, 
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thread or wool or hair, he says : “ Fathers ! this is your 
apparel, wear it.” Then the wife eats a cake with a 
desire to have cliildrcn and says r “ Fathers ! let a male 
be born in me in this season. Do you protect the son 
in this womb from all sickness.” Departed spirits, 
according to the Hindu religion, receive offerings from 
their living descendants, and get none when the family 
is extinct. Hence the extreme fear of Hindus to die 
without male issue, and the birth of a son is a part of 
the religion. 

Turning now to legends we note with interest how 
simple .metaphors and similes in the Rig Veda take 
shape as legends in the Biahmanas, and then expand 
into gorgeous myths of the Puranas. 

We have seen that in Vedic hymns, Soma is said to 
be obtctlncd from the sky, and brought down by a 
falcon. The falcon in the Ih'ahmana is the Gayatri 
Metre which flew up to the sky for Soma. Ihit when 
Gayatri was carrying Soma the Gandharvas stole it. 
As the Gandharvas arc fond of women, Vak or speech 
went in the shape of a woman without clothes to delude 
the Gandharvas. The Gandharvas were deluded, and 
recited the Vedas to her ; but the gods sang to her and 
amused her, and so she turned to the gods ; “ wherefore 
even to this day women arc given to vain things, * ^ 
and hence it is, to him who dances and sings that they 
most readily take a fancy I ” (Sat. Br. Ill 2, 4, 6.) Thus 
both Soma and Vak came to the gods. 
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A most remarkable legend is told of Manu, who in 
the Vedic hymns is alluded to as the ancient progenitor 
of man, who introduced cultivation and worship by fire. 
The legend in the Satapatha Brahmana (I, 8, i), is mot 
unlike the account of the Deluge in the Old Testament. 
As Manu was washing his hands a fish came unto him 
and said : “ Rear me, I will save thee.” Manu reared 
it, and in time it told him “ in such and such a year 
that flood will come. Thou shalt then attend to me 
(?. e. to my advice) by preparing a ship.” The flood 
came, and Manu entered into the ship which he ]iad 
built in time, and the fish swam up to him and carried 
the ship beyond the northern mountain. The ship was 
fastened to a tree there, and as the Hood subsided, Manu 
gradually descended. “ The flood then swept away all 
these creatures, and Manu alone remain here.” • 

We have elsewhere quoted a celebrated Vedic hymn 
in which the poet, with fervent piety, enquires, “ lo 
which god shall we give our offering.” It is difficult to 
misunderstand the import of this simple and sublime 
hymn ; but “ the authors of the Brahmanas had so 
completely broken with the past that, forgetful of 
the poetical character of the hymn and the yearning 
of the poets after the unknown god, tlicy exalted the 
interrogative pronoun itself into a deity, and acknow- 
ledged a god Ka or Who.’”^ 


* Max Muller, Ancient Sanscrit IJtcralHrc. /'. 433- 
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There is a beautiful Vedic simile in which the Sun, 
pursuing the Dawn, is compared to a lover pursuing a 
maiden. Who could have imagined that this simile 
would give rise to the legend which is found in the 
Brahmanas (Satapatha I, 7, 4 ; Aitereya III, 33, &c.) ; 
that Brajapati, the supreme god, felt a passion for his 
daughter, and this was the origin of creation ! This 
legend in the Brahmanas further developed itself in the 
Puranas, where Brahma is represented as amorous of 
his daughter. The whole of these monstrous legends 
arose from a simple metaphor in the Rig Veda about 
the Sun following the Dawn. That such is the origin 
of the Pauranik fables was known to Hindu thinkers 
and commentators, as will appear from the following 
well-known argument of Kumarila, the great opponent 
of Buddhism, and the predecessor of Sankaracharya. 

“ It is fabled that Prajapati, the Lord of Creation, did 
violence to his daughter. But what does it mean ? 
Prajapati, the Lord of Creation, is a name of the sun ; 
and he is called so because he protects all creatures. 
His daughter Ushas is the dawn. And when it is said 
that he was in love with her, this only means that at 
sunrise the sun runs after the dawn, the dawn being at 
the same time called the daughter of the sun because 
she rises when he approaches. In the same manner it 
is said that Indra was the seducer of Ahalya. This 
does not imply that the god Indra committed such' a 
crime ; but Indra means the sun, and Ahalya the 
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night ; and as the night is seduced and ruined by 
the sun of the morning, therefore is Indra called the 
paramour of Ahalya.” 

There is a myth in the Taittiriya Bifihmana (I^ I, 3, 
5) that nothing was seen in the beginningexcept water, 
and a lotus leaf standing out of it Prajapati dived in 
the shape of a boar and brought up some earth and 
spread it out and fastened it down by pebbles. This 
was the earth. 

A similar story is told in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(II, I, I, 8), that the gods and Asuras both sprung from 
Prajapati, and the earth trembled like a lotus leaf when 
the gods and Asuras contended for mastery. We know 
that in the Rig Veda, the word Asura is an adjective 
which means strong or powerful, and is invariably 
applied to gods except in the very last hymns •of the 
last Mandala. In the BiaHimanas the word changed its 
meaning altogether, and was applied to the enemies of 
the gods about whom many new legends were invented. 

The story of Prajapati conceiving a passion for his 
daughter and this being the origin of creation has al- 
ready been alluded to before. Another account is given 
in the Satapatha BnHimana (II, 5, i) : “Verily in the 
beginning Prajapati alone existed here.” He created 
living beings and birds and reptiles and snakes, but they 
all passed away for want of food. He then made the 
breasts in the forepart of their body (/'. of the mammals) 
teem with milk, and so the living creatures survived. 
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While thus legends and speculations were springing 
up in the Epic Period, religion and religious faith was 
still the same as in the Vedic Period. The gods of the 
Rig Veda were still worshipped, and the hymns of 
the Rik, Saman or Yajus were still uttered as texts. 
Only the veneration with which the gods were look- 
ed up to in the Vedic Period was merged now in the 
veneration for the sacrificial ceremonies. And super- 
stition had increased vastly since the Vedic Period. 
pA’cry sacrifice, every act, every movement has been 
laid down and described in tljc Erfihmanas, and no 
departure is allowed. Superstitious reasons arc alleged 
for every act enjoined on the worshipper, and, penances 
ordained for all kinds of mishaps. There arc 
penances, for instance, if the cow sits down when being 
milkedf or if she cries, or moves and spills the milk, or 
if the milk is spoilt, or the spoon is broken, or if the 
Agnihotri sheds tears, or if his wife or cow gives birth 
to twins ! (Aitarcya Brahmana, V and VII.) Such are 
the inevitable results when priests arc made the cus- 
todians of the conscience of a nation ! 

New gods however were slowly finding a place in the 
Hindu pantheon — names which have acquired importance 
in later times. We have already seen that Arjuna was 
another name of Indra, even in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana. In Chapter XVI of the White Yajur Veda, we 
find Rudra already assuming his more modern Pauranik 
names, and assuming a more distinct individuality. In 
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the Rig Veda, as we have already seen, Rudra is the 
father of the storms, he is the thunder. In the White 
Yajur Veda he is also described as the thunder-cloud, but 
is specially represented as a fearful god, and often the 
god of thieves and criminals, and altogether a destructive 
power. lie is called Giri.sha (because clouds rest on 
mountains) ; he is called Tdmra or Ariina or Bahhru 
(from the colour of the clouds) ; he is named Nila- 
kantha or blue-necked (also from the same reason) ; 
Kapardin or the long-haired ; Pasupati or the noiirisher 
of animals ; Sankara or the benefactor ; Siva or the 
beneficent ; and Rudra or the terrible. Thus in the 
Epic Pej'iod we find Rudra in a transition stage, 
and we already sec the origin of some of the Pauranik 
legends about Siva. But nowhere in the Brahmana 
literature do we find those legends fully develc4)ed, or 
Rudrd represented as the Pauranik Siva, the consort of 
Durga or Kali. In the Kaushitaki Brahmana, wc find 
great importance attached in one passage to Isana or 
Mahadeva. In Satapatha Brahmana we find the follow- 
ing remarkable passage : — “ This is thy share, O Rudra ! 
Graciously accept it together with thy sister Ambika ! ” 
(II, *6, 2,9.) And in a celebrated passage in the Mun- 
daka Upanishad (which, it must be remembered, is an 
Upanishad of the Atharva Veda), we find Kali, Karali, 
Manojav^, Sulohita, Sudhumarvarna Sphulingini, and 
Bisvarupi as the names of the seven tongues of fire. 
In Satapatha Brahmana (II, 4, 4, ^)> we are told of a 
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sacrifice being performed by Daksha Parvati ; and in 
the Kena Upanished we find mention of a female called 
Uma Haimavati, who appeared before Indra and ex- 
plained to Indra the nature of Brahman. These are a 
few specimens of the scattered materials in the Brah- 
mana literature, out of which the gorgeous Pauranik 
legend of Siva and his consort was reared. 

In the Aitarcya Brahrnana (VI, 15), and in Satapatha 
Brdhmana (I, 2, 5), wearctold the.storyof the godsobtain- 
ing from the Asuras the part of the world which Vishnu 
could stride over or cover, and thus they managed to 
get the whole world. It is in the last book of the Sata- 
patha Brfihmana (XIV, i, i), that Vishnu obt^iins a sort 
of supremacy among gods, and his head is then struck 
off by Indra. Krishna, the son of Devaki, is not yet a 
deity ;« he is a pupil of Ghora Angirasa in the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad (III, 17, 6.) 

While in these scattered allusions we detect materials 
for the construction of the gorgeous Pauranik my- 
thology of a later day, we also find in the Epic Period 
traces of that scepticism in Brahmanical rites and creed 
which broke out also at a later day in the Buddhist 
revolution. The Tandy a Brahrnana of the Sama Veda 
contains the Vratya — stomas by which the Vrfityas or 
Aryans not living according to the Brahmanical system 
could get admission into that community. Some of them 
are thus described : — “ They drive in open chariots of 
war carry bows and lances, wear turbans, robes bordered 
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with red and having fluttering ends, shoes and sheep 
skins folded double ; their leaders are distinguished by 
brown robes and silver neck ornaments ; they pursue 
neither agriculture nor commerce ; their laws are in a 
state of confusion ; they speak the same language as 
those who have received Rrahmanical consecration, but 
nevertheless call what is easily spoken hard to pro- 
nounce.” Is it possible that this description refers to 
some hordes, — probably Turanians, — who pressed into 
Ikdiar through the Himalayas, and gradually adopted 
Hindu language and civilization ? For the rest, a 
Vratya was not yet looked upon with contempt, and 
the Supreme Being is addressed in Prasna Upanishad 
as a Vratya. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOFIIICAE SPECULATIONS 
OE THE UPANISHADS. 

It is a relief to pass on from the rituals and cere- 
monies of the Brahmanas to the healthier and more 
vigorous speculations of the Upanishads. The Upani- 
shads were generally composed about the close of the 
Epic Period, leaving out of course the later Upanishads 
which come down even to the Pauranik Period. Some 
impatience appears to have been felt with the elabo- 
rate and unmeaning rites, the dogmatic but childish 
explanations, and the mystic but grotesque reasoning 
which fill the voluminous Brahmanas ; and thinking 
men must have asked themselves if this was all 
that religion could teach. Plarnest men, while .still 
conforming to the rites laid down in the Brahmanas, 
began to speculate on the destination of the human 
soul and on the nature of the Supreme Being. Learn- 
ed Kshatriyas, who became disgusted with the pre- 
tensions of really ignorant priests, must have given a 
start to these healthier speculations, or at least carried 
them on with vigour and success, until Brahmans 
who were wise in their own esteem, felt their inferi- 
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ority and came to them to learn something of the 
wisdom of the new school. And although there is 
much in the speculations of the new school which, 
after the lapse of nearly three thousand yeari>, ap- 
pears to us to be grotesque or fanciful, still it is im- 
possible not to be struck with the vigour, the earn- 
estness, and the originality which characterise the 
Upanishads. 

The idea of a Supreme Being, a Universal Spirit, 
an all-pervading Breath or Soul is the keystone of 
the philosophy and thought of the Upanishads. This 
idea is somewhat different from Monotheism as it has 
been generally understood in later days. For mono- 
theism generally recognises a God and Creator as 
distinct from the created beings ; but the monotheism 
of the Upanishads, which has been the monotheism of 
the Hindu religion ever since, recognises God as the 
Universal Being all things else have emanated from 
him, are a part of him and will mingle in him, and 
have no separate existence. This is the . lesson which 
Satyakima Jabfila learnt from Nature, and this is the 
lessop which Yajnavalkya imparted to his beloved 
and esteemed wife Maitreyi. This too is the great 
idea which is taught in the Upanishads in a hundred 
similes and stories and beautiful legends, which impart 
to the Upanishads their unique value in the literature 
of the world, 

“All this is Brahman (the Universal Spirit). Let 
R. c. D., A* I. 
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'.i man meditate on that visible world as beginninc!^, 
ending, and breathing in the Brahman. * * 

“ The Intelligent, whose body is spirit, whose form 
is light, whose thoughts are true, whose nature is like 
ether (omnipresent and invisible), from whom all 
works, all desires, all sweet odours and tastes proceed , 
he who embraces all this, who never speaks and is 
never surprised. 

“ He is my self within the heart, smaller than a corn 
of rice, smaller than a corn of barley, smaller than a 
mustard seed, smaller than a canary seed or the kernel 
of a canary seed. He also is my self within the heart, 
greater than the earth, greater than the sky, greater 
than heaven, greater than all these worlds. 

“ He from whom all works, all desires, all sweet 
odours and tastes proceed, who embraces all this, who 
never speaks and is never surprised, he — my sell 
within the heart — is that Brahman. When I shall 
have departed from hence, I shall obtain him.” 
Chhdndogya Illy 14. 

Svetaketu, as wc have seen before, stayed with his 
teacher from his twelfth year to his twenty-fourth, and 
then returned home, “having then studied all the 
Vedas, conceited, considering himself well read, and 
stern.” But he had yet things to learn which were 
not ordinarily taught in the schools of the age, and 
his father Uddalaka Aruneya taught him the true na- 
ture of the Universal Spirit in beautiful similes : 
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“ As the bees, my son, make honey by collecting the 
juices of distant trecs^ and reduce the juice into one 
form. 

“ And as these juices have no discrimination, so •that 
they might say, I am the juice of this tree or that, in 
the same manner, my son, all these creatures, when 
they have become merged in the True, know not that 
they are merged in the True. * * 

“ These rivers, my son, run, the eastern (like the 
Ganges), towards the east, the western (like the Indus) 
towards the west. They go from sea to sea (/. e., the 
clouds lift up the water from the sea to the sky and 
send it ba*ck as rain to the sea). They become indeed 
sea. And as those rivers, when they arc in the sea, 
do not know, I am this or that river.” * * 

“ ‘ Place this salt in water and then wait on me in 
the morning.’ 

“ The son did as he was commanded. The father 
said to him: ‘Bring me the salt which you placed 
in the water last night.’ The son having' looked for 
it found it not, for, of course, it was melted. 

“The father said: ‘Taste it from the surface of 
the water. How is it ? ’ The son replied : ‘ It is salt.’ 
'Taste it from the middle. Plow is it ? ’ The son 
replied. ‘ It is salt.’ ‘ Taste it from the bottom. 
How is it?’ The son replied : ‘ It is salt.’ The father 
s^aid : ‘ Throw it away and then wait on me.’ * * 

“ Then the father said, in this body, forsooth, you 
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do not perceive the True, my son ; but there indeed 
it is.” — Chhdndogya VI. 

“ At whose wish does the mind, sent forth, proceed 
on its errand,” asks the pupil. “At whose command 
docs the first breath go forth ?• At whose wish do we 
utter this speech ? What god directs the eye or the 
car ? ” 

The teacher replies : “ It is the car of the ear, the 
mind of the mind, the speech of the speech, the breath 
of the breath, and the eye of the eye. ^ * 

“ That which is not expressed by speech, and by 
which speech is expressed. * * That which does 
not think by mind, and by which mind is thought. 
* * That which does not see by the eye, and by 
which one sees. * * That which does not hear by 
the ear, and by which the ear is heard. * That 
which does not breathe by breath, and by which breath 
is drawn, — that alone know as Brahman, — not that 
which people here adore!' — Kena Upanishad /. 

The italics are, of course, ours. But who does not 
see in the above passage an effort of the human mind 
to shake itself from the trammels of meaningless 
ceremonials which priests taught and the “ people 
here ” practised, to soar into a higher region of thought 
and to comprehend the incomprehensible, — the breath 
of the breath and the soul of the soul? Who is 
not struck by this manly and fervent effort made 
by the Hiadu nation, three thousand years ago, to 
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know the unknown Maker, to comprclKind the incom- 
prehensible God ? 

And the joy of him who has comprehended, however 
feebly, the incomprehensible God, has been well^ de- 
scribed ; 

“ He who beholds all beings in the Self, and Self in 
all beings, he never turns away from it. 

“When to a man who understands, the Self has 
become all things, what sorrow, what trouble can there 
be to him who once beheld that unity. 

“ He, the Self, encircled all, bright, incorporeal, 
scatheless, without muscles, pure, untouched by evil, 
ri seer, wise, omnipresent, self-existent, he disposed all 
tilings rightly for eternal years .” — Isa Upanishad. 

In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad we are told that 
all gods are the mainfestation of Self or Purusha* “ for 
lie is all gods.” (I, 4, 6). And likewise that he exists 
in all men, in the Brahman, the Kshatriya, Vaisya 
and the Sudra. — (I, 4, 15.) 

The idea of Monoism was carried to, its farthest 
limits in the Upanishads, Dualism was never recog- 
nised.^ In the Sankhya philosophy, which sprung up 
at a subsequent period, Nature is independent of 
Purusha ; in the Upanishads it is not. The idea of 
one Universal Being was carried to its extreme limit. 
Everything else is a mainfestation of this Being. 

Our extracts on this subject have been somewhat 
lengthy, but the reader will not regret it. For the idea 
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of one Universal Being is the very keystone of the 
Hindu religion, and it is necessary to examine how this 
idea was first developed in India in the Upanishads. 
We ^ will now pass on to other matters, which have 
also affected and shaped the Hindu religion of subse- 
quent ages. 

The creation of the world was still a mystery to 
those early thinkers, and the attempts to solve it were 
necessarily fanciful, and sometimes grotesque. A few 
passages should be quoted. 

‘Hn the beginning this was non-existent. It became 
existent as it grew. It turned into an egg. The egg 
lay for the time of a year. The egg broke open. 
The two halves were one of silver the other of gold. 

“The silver one became this earth, the golden one 
the s*Ky, the thick membrane (of the white) the moun- 
tains, the thin membrane (of the yolk) the mist with 
the clouds, the small veins the rivers, the fluid the 
sea. 

“And what was born from it was Aditya, the Sun. 
When he was born shouts of hurrah arose and all 
beings arose and all things which they desired.’ 
Chhandogya ///, 19. 

A different account is given in VI, 2, of the same 
Upanishad where we are told that — “In the begin- 
ning there was that only, which is, —One only without 
a second.” And that sent forth fire, and fire sent forth 
water, and water sent forth the earth. 
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The Aitareya Aranyaka describes how Prana the 
breath and his companions created the world, and 
then discusses the question of the material cause out 
of which the world was created. As in the Rig Veda 
(X, 129), and as in the Jewish account of crc*ation, 
water is said to be the first material cause. 

“ Was it water really ? Was it water? Yes, all this 
was water indeed. The water was the root, the world 
was the shoot. He (the person) is the father, they 
(earth, fire, &c.), are the sons.” Mahidasa Aitareya 
knew this.— (II, 1,8, i.) 

Another speculation is started in the same 
U pan i shad : — 

“ Verily in the beginning all this was Self, — one only. 
There was nothing else blinking whatsoever.” And 
that Self sent forth the water (above the heaven), the 
lights which arc the sky, the mortal which is the earth, 
and the waters under the erath. He then formed the 
Purusha. Fire was produced from this Purusha’s 
speech, air from his nose, the sun from his eyes, the 
different quarters from his ear, shrubs and trees from 
the hairs of his skin, the moon from his mind, &c* 
The deities (fire, &c.), then asked for a place of rest and 
food. A cow was led to them, and then a horse, and 
then a man, and they were satisfied with the man. 
Then Matter, was produced from water, and 

thus food was produced. 

A story is told in the Brihadaranyaka that in the 
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beginning there was Self alone, and he made himself 
into two parts, male and female, and the pair took 
different shapes successively, and men, cows, horses, 
asses, goats, sheep and all other creatures were born. 

Such were the futile attempts made in India, in 
ancient ages, to solve the great mystery of creation, 
which it has not been given to man, either in the 
ancient or in modern times, to solve. One great 
generalisation was conceived by the early philosophers 
of India, — they discovered a harmony or unity in the 
creation and the universe, and that unity was variously 
styled by them Brahman or Atman, Purusha or Prana. 

Similar guesses were made, imperfect and often 
fanciful, but nevertheless in a fervent spirit of piety, as 
to the destination of the soul after death. The central 
idea is *that which has been adopted as the cardinal 
principle of the Hindu religion, that good acts lead to 
their rewards in future existences, but it is true 
knowledge only which leads to union with the Univer- 
sal Spirit. “As here on earth, whatever has been 
acquired by exertion, perishes, so perishes whatever is 
'acquired for the next world by sacrifices and other 
good actions performed on earth. Those who depart 
from hence without having discovered the Self and 
those true desires, for them there is no freedom in all 
the worlds .” — Chhdndogya F///, i, 6. 

The doctrine of transmigration of souls of which we 
have found no trace in the Rig Veda, is fully developed 
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in the Upani.shads. Chitra Gangayani, the Kshatriya 
king, explained to UddMaka Aruni and his son 
Svetaketu, of whom we have had repeated mention 
before, and who came to the Kshatriya for instruction, 
that departed spirits go to the moon, and the moon 
sends them back to be born again. “ And according to 
his deeds and according to his knowledge he is born 
again here as a worm, or as an insect, or as a fish, or as 
a bird, or as a lion, or as a boar, or as a serpent, or as a 
tiger, or as a man, or as something else in different 
places.” An account then follows of the passage of 
the dead to the world of Agni, to the world of Vayu, to 
the world of Varuna, to the world of Prajapati, and to 
the world of Brahman. “ In that world there is the 
lake Ara, the mountains called Yeshtiha, the river 
Yijara (age less), the tree. Ilya, the city SaUjya, the 
palace Aparajita (unconquerable), the door-keepers 
Indra and Prajapati, the hall of Brahman called Vibhu, 
the throne Vichakshana (perception), the couch 
Amitaujas (endless splendour), and the beloved Manasi 
(mind), and her image Chakshushi (eye), who, as if 
taking flowers, are weaving the worlds.” And there* 
he meets Brahman . — Kaushitaki /. 

The above passage is a remarkable instance of the 
process by which simple metaphors and similes of poets 
lent themselves into the formation of those gorgeous 
legends of which the later Puranas arc full. We can- 
not fail to see that the passage simply describes how 
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the soul passes into Brahman, and the throne of 
perception and the couch of splendour and the beloved 
mind are simple metaphors. In the Puranas the meta- 
phors have been crystalized into legends, and can no 
longer be distinguished as metaphors. 

A .somewhat similar doctrine of transmigration is also 
taught by the Kshatriya king, Pravahana Jaibali to the 
same Svetakctu, son of Uddalaka Aruni. The passage 
of the soul through various stages to the moon is 
described : 

“ Having dwelt there, till their (good) works are 
consumed, they return again the way as they camc) 
finally in the form of rain. 

“ Then he is born as rice and corn, herbs and trees, 
sesamum and bean.s. From thence the escape is beset 
with difficulties. For whoever the persons may be that 
cat the food, and beget offspring, he thenceforth 
becomes like unto them. Those whose conduct has 
been good will quickly attain some good birth, the 
birth of a Brahman or a K.shatriya or a Vaisya. But 
those whose conduct has been evil will quickly attain 
‘an evil birth, the birth of a dog or a hog or a 
Chandala .” — Chhdndogya V, 10, 

The doctrine of transmigration of souls is again fully 
and beautifully explained in the Brihadaranyaka 
(IV, 4), and we wiil make an extract from that 
Upanishad : 

“ As a caterpillar, after having reached the end of a 
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blade of grass, and after having made another approach 
to another blade, draws itself together towards it, thus 
does the Self, after having thrown off this body, and 
dispelled all ignorance, and after making another ap- 
proach to another body, draw itself together towards it. 

“And as a goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, turns 
it into another newer and more beautiful shape, so does 
the Self, after having thrown off this body, and dispelled 
all ignorance, make unto himself another newer and 
more beautiful shape, whether it be like the bathers, 
or like the Gandharvas, or like the Devas, or like Praja- 
pati, or like Brahman, or like other beings. 

“ So xnuch for the man who desires. But as to the 
man who does not desire ; who, not desiring, free from 
desires, is satisfied in his desires, or desires the Self 
only, his vital spirits do not depart elscwheire ; being 
Brahman, he goes to Brahman. * 

“And as the slough of a snake lies on an anthil 
dead and cast away, thus lies the body ; but that dis- 
embodied immortal spirit is Brahman only, is only light. 

Beautiful, indeed, are the passages which de.scribe the 
final emancipation of the soul and its union wit*h 
Bmhman. A little further on, after the passage quoted 
above, occurs the following passage ; and the reader 
will see that the Buddhist idea of Nirvana arose out of 
the Hindu idea of union with Brahman : 

“ He, therefore, that knows it, after having become 
quiet, subdued, satisfied, patient, and collected, sees 
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self in Self, sees all in Self. Evil does not overcome 
him, he overcomes all evil. Evil does not burn him, he 
burns all evil. Free from evil, free from spots, free from 
doubt, he becomes a true Brahman ; — enters the Brahma 
world.” 

Still finer is the hymn of triumph with which the 
soul comes to Brahman : 

“ I come to the hall of Prajapati, to the house : I am 
glorious among Brahmans, glorious among princes, 
glorious among men. I am glorious among the 
glorious.” — Ch/idndogya VIII, 14, i. 

This beatitude, this union with Brahman or Self, 
was what Death taught Nachiketas in that bpautiful 
idyll of an Upanishad called Katha. We will close 
the present chapter with an extract from that beautiful 
creation Oif fancy and of piety. We should remind our 
readers, however, that Katha is very likely an llpj^ni- 
shad of the Atharva Veda, and apparently belongs to a 
later age than the other Upanishads from which we 
have quoted before. 

Nachiketas was given by his father unto Death and 
entered the abode of Yama Vaivasvata, and asked him 
for three boons, the last of which was this : 

“ There is that doubt, when a man is dead ; — some 
saying, he is ; others, he is not. This I should like to 
know taught by thee, this is the third of my boons.” 

But Death was unwilling to reveal his secrets, and 
told Nachiketas to ask for other boons. 
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“ Choose sons and grandsons who shall live a hundred 
years, herds of cattle, elephants, gold, horses. Choose 
the wide abode of the earth, and live thyself as many 
harvests as thou desirest. 

“ If you can think of any boon equal to that, choose 
wealth and long life. Be king, Nachikctas, on the 
whole earth. I make thee the cnjoyer of all desires. 

“ Whatever desires are difficult to attain among 
mortals, ask for them, any thing to thy wish ; — these 
fair maidens with their chariots and musical instru- 
ments, — such are indeed not to be obtained by men ; 
be waited on by them whom I give thee, but do not 
ask me- about dying.” 

Nachiketas said : “ These things last till to-morrow, 0 
Death, for they wear out this vigour of all the senses. 
Even the whole of life is short. Keep thou thy horses, 
kce*p dance and song for thyself.” 

Pressed by the pious enquirer. Death at last revealed 
the great secret, which is the principle of all the 
Upanishads and the principle of the Hindu religion ; 

“ The wise who, by means of meditation on his Self, 
recognizes the Ancient, who is difficult to be seen, who 
has entered into the dark, who is hidden in the cave, 
who dwells in the abyss, as God, — he indeed leaves 
joy and sorrow far behind. 

“ A mortal who has heard this and embraced it, who 
has separated from it all qualities, and has thus reached 
the subtle Being, rejoices because he has obtained what 
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is a cause for rejoicin" The house of Brahman is 
open, I believe, 0 Nachiketas 1" 

Wlio can, even in the present day, peruse these pious 
enquiries and fervent thoughts of a long buried past, 
without feeling a new emotion in his heart, without 
seeing a new light before his eyes ! The mysteries of 
creation and of the unknown future will never be 
solved by human intellect or by human science ; but 
the first recorded attempts to solve them in a pious, 
fervent, philosophical spirit will ever have an abiding 
interest for every patriotic Hindu and for every 
thoughtful man. 

In the words of the eminent German writer and 
philosopher Schopenhauer : “ From every sentence 
deep, original and sublime thoughts arise, and the 
whole is«'pervaded by a high and holy and earnest 
spirit. Indian air surrounds us, and original thoughts 
of kindred spirits. * * In the whole world there is no 
study except that of the originals, so beneficial and so 
elevating as that of the Oupnekhat. (Latin translation 
of the Upanishads.) It has been the solace of my life ; 
it will be the solace of my death,” 
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Indian ‘station’ they will he e.spe.cialiy amusing. Their exuberant "fun at 
the same time may well attract the attention of the ill-defined individual 
known as the ‘ general reader.’”— A’cofsTwan. 

“ The verses are characterised by high animal spirits, great cleverness, and 
most excellent fooling.”— IPoWcf. 
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Modern Hinduism : being an Account of the Religion and 
Life of the Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. Wilkins, of 
the London Missionary Society, Author of “ Hindu Mythology. 
Vedic and Puranic.” Demy 8vo. Rs. 8. 


INTUODUCTION. 


IV.— Woks HIP, 


I. — Eari.y Lifk. 

1. Birth and its Ceremonies. 

2. The Hindu Home. 

3. The Guru and Initiation into 

Hinduism. 

II. — Hindu Sf.cts. 

1. General Changes of Hindui.sm. 

2. General Remarks on the Hindu 

Sects. 

0 . Vedantism or Orthodox Hiu- 

dui.sm. 

4. Sects existing in the 14th Cent. 

A.D. 

5. The Vishnava Sects. 

(). The Saivite Sects. 

7. The Saktas, &c. 

8. Miscellttneoii.s Sects. 

9. The Modern Deistic Sects. 

IH.— Castk. 

1. General Remarks on Caste. 

2. Caste Distinctions as taught in 

the Scriptures. 

3. History of the Growth of the 

Caste system. 

4 . Str*uggle"8 for S u p r e m a c y 

amongst the Castes. 

.!). Caste as it cxi.sts at the present 
time. 

6. Proportion of People included 

in the chief Castes. 

7. Kulinism. 


1. Private Worship. 

‘2. Temple Worship. 

3. Heligious Festivals. 

4. Pilgrimages : Benares. 

5. Ditto. Kali Ghat, Ganga 

Sagar, Gaya. 

6. Ditto. Puri. 

7. Ditto, lUiuvaenshwara. 

8. Worship. How sustained and 

objects souglit by it. 

9. Ueligiou.s ideas common to all 

Sects expressed in wor.sliip. 

V. — Woman. 

1. Position of Woman as taught 

in the Hindu Scriptures. 

2. Present position. Marriage 

Ceremonies, »fec. 

3. Widows. 

4. Sati. 

VI. — Mouals. 

1. The Hindus generally. 

‘2, 'I'hc Criminal Classes. 

VII. — Death, Smoadh and Fiituuk 

Judgment. 

1. Death and its Ceremonies. 

2. The Sliradha or Keligioas Cere- 

monies on behalf of the de- 
parteil. 

3. Judgment after death ; Reward 

and Punishments. 


“ He writes in a liberal and comprehciFivc spirit.”— 

“ Elaborately treated from various iH)iiits of view.”— Lewde?’. 

“ A volume which is at once a voluminous disquisit’ou upon the Hindu reli- 
gion, and a most interesting narrative of Hindu life, the habits and customs 
of the*Hindu community and a national Hindu historiette, wiittcn with all the 
verve of the accomplished litterateur, added to the picturesque word-painting 
and life-like delineations of a veteran novelist.”— E.r/nT.ss, Lucknow. 

“A solid addition to our literature.”— Renew. 

“ A valuable contribution to knowledge.”— Scotsmua. , . , „ 

“ A valuable contribution to the study of a very difficult subject. -^Madras 
Mail. 
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Thacker, Spink and Co's PiMications. 


Daily Life in India. By the Rev. W. J. Wilkins. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. .3-12. 

CoNTKNTS Calcutta— Calcutta, the Oxford of luidia — The People; Euro- 
peans in India— The People Generally— A Talk about Insects, Heptiles, Ac,— A 
ChapteraboutthcGods— Iliudu Temples— Holy Places and Pil^jjrinis— Keli^ious 
Festivals— Gurus, or Pelifrious Teachers, and their Disciples— Hindu Saint — 
lUirniujr Glints ntid Treatment of the Dyinj^— Bazaar Preachint,'— Life on (lir. 
River— Life in Tent— All about Timers -School Work— Work amonj^st the 
Hindu Girls and Wometi— BeuKaH Cliristians— India’s Need. 

Hindu Mythology, Vedic and Puraiiic. By W. J. Wilkins, 
of tho London Missionary Society, Calcutta. Profusely illus- 
trated. Imperial 16mo. Cloth gilt elegant, Rs. 7-8. 

“ Ilis aim has been to give a faithful account of the Hindu deities such 
as an intelliirent native 'vvouhl liimself give, and he has endeavoured, in order 
to acliieve his purpose, to keep his mind free from prejudice or theological 
bias. The author has attempted a work of no little amhition and has suc- 
ceeded in his attempt, the volume being one of great interest and useful- 
ness.” — Home Neioit. 

“ Mr. Wilkins has done bis work well, with an honest desire to slate facL. 
apart from all tlieological prcpo.ssession, and his volume is likely to be a 
useful book of reference. 

“ In Mr. Wilkins’s book w'e have an illustrated manual, the study of which 
will lay a solid foundation for more advanced knowledge, wliile it will 
furnish* those who may have the desire without having the time or oppor- 
tunity to go further into the subject, with a really extensive stock of accurate 
information.”-— /wfiiVm Daily Neios. 

The Hindoos as they are; a Description of tlie Man 
ners, Customs, and Inner Life of Hindoo Society, Bengal. By 
Stub Chunder Bose. Second Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Rs. 5. 

Landholding, and the Relation of Landlord and Tenant 
in Various Conntrie.s of tlie World. By 0. 1). Field, M.A., 
LL.l), Second Edition. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 16. 

JV.B.—This Edition containti The lienffal Tenaney AetT 188o. 
with Notes and Ohservations : and an Index to the whole of the fmr 
of Landlord and Tenant in Bengal. 

“We may take it that, as regard.s Indian laws and customs, Mr^FicM 
shows himself to be at once an able and skilled authority. In order, however, 
to render his work more complete, he has compiled chiefly frv)m Blue-books 
and similar public sources, a mass of iiiformarion liaving reference to thf- 
land-laws of most European countries, of the United States of America, ami 
our Australasian Colonies.” — The Field. 

“Mr. Justice Field has treated his .subject with judicial impartiality, ami 
his style of writing is powerful and perspicuous.”— iVo.'es and Queries. 
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Tkacker, Spink and Goh Publications. 


The Life of H. M. Queen Victoria, Empress of India. By 

John J. Pool, Editor, Indian Misshmari/. With an Original 
Portrait from a Wax Medallion by Sigugr C. Moscatti. Crown 
8vo. Paper, Re. 1. Cloth, Re. 1-4. 

A Tea Planter’s Life in Assam. My George M. Barker. AVith 
Seventy-five Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. Rs*. 5-8. 
“ Mr. Barker has supplied us with a very good and rcadal)le description, 
accompanied by numerous illustrations drawn by himself. Wbat may In- 
called the business parts of the book are of most value.”— Coa/em-porary 
Review. 

“ Clreery, well-written little book.” — Graphic. 

“ A very interesting and amusing book, artistically illustrated from 
sketclies drawn by the Author.”— Lane Express. 

Ancient India as described by Ptolemy. AVith Intro- 
duction, Commentary, Map of India. By J. W. McCuindle, M.A. 
8vo. Cloth, lettered. Rs. 4-1. 

Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 

Arrian. AVith Introduction, Notes, and a Map of Ancient India. 
By J, W. McCrindle, M.A. 8vo. Rs. 2-8. 

The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythrsean 

Sea; Peripliia Maris Erythnci and of Arrian’s Account of the 
Voyage of Nearkhos. With Introduction. Commentary, Notes, 
and Index. By J. W. McCrindle, M.A. 8vo. Rs. 3. 

Ancient India as described by Ktesias the Knidian ; 

being a Translation of the Abridgment of liis ' h^jilika,’ by 
Photios. With Introduction, Notes, and Index. By J. W. 
McCrindle, M.A. 8vo. Rs. 3. 

Book of Indian Eras, with 'J’ables for calculating Indian Date.s. 
By Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I.E., Major-General, 
llnyal Engineers, Royal 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 12. 

Our Administration of India : being a complete Account of 
the lievemie and Collectorate AdininistratioH in all Depart- 
ments, with special reference to tlie AVork and Duties of a 
District OlGcer in Bengal. By H. A. 1). Phillips. Rs. 4-4. 

“ In eleven chapters Mr. Phillips gives a complete epitome of the civil, in 
distiflction from the criminal, duties of an Indian Collector.”— 
Quarterly Review, 

“It contains much information in a convenient form for English readers, 
who wisli to study the working of our system in the country districts of 
India.”— Westminster Review. 

“Avery handy and useful book of information upon a very momentou 
subject, about which Englishmen knov; very little.”— Mall Gazette. 
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The Trial of Maharaja Nanda Kumar : A Narrative of a 
Judicial Murder, By H. Beveridge, Bengal Civil Service, 
Demy 8vo. K«. 5. 

Tales from Indian History : being the Annab of India retold 
iii Narratives, By J. Talbots Wheeler, Crown 8vo. Clutli 
gilt, lis, 3-4, 

“No one can read a volume such as this without being deeply interested.”— 
Scotsman. 

“ The history of oitr great dependency made extremely attractive reading. 
Altogether this is a work of rare merit.”— Broad Arroiv. 

“Ingoing through an interesting book, the reader will be furnished with 
a good general notion of Indian history, and learn besides something aboii' 
Indian modes of life,”— (^ueen. 

“ Will absorb the attention of all who delight in thrilling records of 
adventure and daring. It is no more compilation, but an earnesUnd brightly 
written book.”— DoiVy Chronicle. 

Kashgaria (Eastern or Chinese Turkestan), Historical^ 
Geographical, iMilitary, and Industrial, By Col. KuiiopATKiNy 
Kuasiaii Army. Translated by Major Go wan, H. M.’s Indian 
Army. 8vo, Rs. (>-8 

Mandalay to Momien : a Narrative of the 'Two Expeditions to 
Western China of 18G8 and 1875, under Cols. E. R. 8laden 
and*H. Browne. Three Maps, numerous Views and Wood- 
cuts. By John Anderson, M. D. Thick demy 8vo. '-Cloth. 
Rs. 5. 

British Burma and its People : being Sketches of Native 
Manners, Customs, and Religion. By Capt. C. J. E. 8. Forbes 
8vo. Cloth. Rs. 4-8. 

Myam-Ma: the Home of the Burman. By Tsaya (Rev. II 
Powell). Crown 8vo. Rs. 2. 

A Critical Exposition of the Popular “Jihad,” showing that 
all the Wars of Mahammad were defensive, and that Aggres- 
sive War or compulsory Conversion is not allowed in” the 
Koran, &c. By Moiilavi Cheragh Ali, Author of “ Reforms 
under Moslem Rule,” “Hyderabad under Sir Salar Jun"." 
8vo. Rs.6. 
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Thacker, Spink and Co.'s ruhlications. 

Hints for the Management and Medical Treatment of 
Clnlilren in India. By Edward A. Birch, M.D., Siirgenn-Miijor, 
Bengal Establishment. Second Edition, Revised. Being the 
Eighth Edition of “ Goodeve’s Hints for the Management of 
Children in India.” Crown 8vo. Ils, 7. 

Dr. Goodeve.— ^l have no hesitation in saying that the present edition 
is for many reasons superior to its predecessors. It is written very care- 
fully, and with much knowledge and experience on the author’s part, whilst 
it liossesses the great advantage of bringing up the subject to the present 
level of 'Medical Science.” 

The Medical Times and Gazette, in an article upon this work and Moore’s 
“ Family Medicine for India,” say.s:— “ The two works before us are in them- 
.sclves probably about the best examples of medical works writien for non- 
professional readers. Tlie style of eacli is simple, and ns free as possible 
from technical expressions. 'I'he mode.s of treatment recommended are 
generally those most likely to yield good results in the hands of laymen ; 
and throngliout each volume the import ant fact is kept constantly before the 
mind of the reader, that the volume lie is using i.s Imt a poor .substitute for 
personal professional advice, for which it must be discarded whenever there 
is the opportunity.” 

Fiminger’s Manual of G-ardening for India. A New Edition, 
thoroughly revised and re-writtca. With many Illustrationa. 
By J. II. Jackson. 

Queries at a Mess Table. What shall we Eat ? What shall 
we Drink ? By rturgeon-Major Joshua Duke. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt. Rs. 2-4. 

Banting in India. With some Remarks on Diet aijd Things 
in general. By Surgeon-Major Joshua Duke. Third Edition. 
Cloth. Re. 1-8. 

English Etiquette for Indian Gentlemen. By W. 1 rego Webk, 

Bengal Educational Department. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. Re. 1-4. 
Faper. Re. 1. 

'I'lie hook couutrises chapters on General Conduct, Calls, Dining-out, Leveea, 

Balls, Garden-parties, Hailway-travelling, &c. 

!t also contains a chapter on Leiter-writing, proper Modes of address, 
Ac., together with hints on How to diaw up Applications for Appointments, 

The^ Indian Cookery Book. A rractietd Handbook to the. 
, Kitchen in India, ada[)ted to the Three Presidencies. Con- 
taininir Original and Approved Recipes in every department 
of Indian Cookery ; Reci|»es for Summer Beverages and Home- 
made Liqueurs ; Medicinal and other Recipes ; together with 
• a variety of things worth knowing. By a Thirty-five Tears’ 
Resident. Rs. 3. 
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Thachei\ Spink and Co.^s Puhlicationjf. 


Veterinary Notes for Horse-Owners : An Everyday Horse 
Book. By Captain M. Horace Hayes. Nc7v Edition in the press. 

“ Tho work is written in a clear and practical viKfP— Saturday Review, 

“ Of the many po[)ular veterinary books which have coiiie under our 

notice, this is certainly one of the most scientific and reliable The 

description of symptoms and the directions for the application of remedies 
are giveh in perfectly plain terms, which the tyro will find no difficulty in 
comprehending.”— 7’Ae Field. ^ 

“ Simplicity is one of the most commendable features in the book.”— 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“ We heartily welcome the second edition of this exceedingly useful 
book,”— 7’Ae Sporting Jdfe. 

“ Captain Hayes, in the new edition of ‘ Veterinary Notes,’ has added 
considerably to its value, and rendered the hook more useful to those non- 
professional people who may be inclined or compelled to treat their own 
horses when sick or injured.”— .Toiirnnl. 

“We do not think that horse-oWners in general are likely to find a more 
reliable and useful book for guidance in an emergency.”— TAe Field. 

Training and Horse Management in India. By Captain M. 
Horace Hayes, Anthor of “Veterinary Notes for Horse- 
Ownera ” “ Hiding,” ka. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Rs. 5. 

“No better guide could be placed in the hands of either amateur horse- 
man or veteritiary surgeon.”— 7’Ae Vderinary Journal. 

“ A useful guide in regard to horses aiiywhere Coiicis* 

praciical, and portable,”— Na/urfin?/ Review. ’ ' 

fndian I^orse Notes : an Epitome of nsefnl Information arranged 
for ready reference on Emergencies, and specially adapteti fur 
Officers and Mofnssil Residents. All Technical Terms explained 

and Simplest Remedies selected. By Major C Author 

of “ Indian Notes about Dogs.” Second Edition, Revised and 
considerably Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 2. 

Indian Notpa about Dogs : their Diseases and Treatment. By 

Major C . Third Edition, Revised, Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. 

Re. 1-8. 

feeonee : or, Camp Life on the Satpura Range. A 'Bale of Indian 
Adventure. By R. A. Sterndale, Author of “Mammalia of 
India,” “Denizens of the Jungles.” Illustrated by the Au- 
thor. With a Map and an Appendix contaiiiint^ a brief 
Topographical and Historical Account of the Districrof Seouee 
ill the Central ITovinces of India. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6. 
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Large Game Shooting in Thibet, the Himalayas, and 
Northern India. By Colonel Alexander A. Kinloch. Con- 
taining Descriptions of the Country and of the various Animals 
to be foun(f; togdiher with Extracts from a Journal of several 
years’ standing. With Thirty Illustrations and Map. Demy ito., 
elegantly bound. Rs. 25. ' 

“ An attractive volume, full of sporting adventures in the valleys and forest 
hills extending along the foot of the Himalaya.^. Its pages are also interest- 
ing for the graplnc description they give of the beasts of the lield, the 
oiinniiig instinct which they show in guarding their safety, the places which 
they ciioose for their lair, and the way in which they show their anger when 
at hay. Colonel Kinloch writes on all tliese subjects in a genuine and 
straightforward stylo, aiming at giving a complete description of the habits 
and movements of the game .” — Brilish Mail. 

“ The splendidly illustrated record of sport. The photo-gravures, especially 
the heads of ihe various antelopes, arc lifelike; and the letterpress is very 
pi easan t read i n g.”-~ G raphic. 

Denizens of the Jungle ; a Scries of Sketches of Wild Animals 
illustrating their form and natural attitude. With Letterpress 
Description of each Plate. By E. A. Sterndale, F.H.G.S., 
F.Z.S., Author of “ Natural History of the Mammalia of India.” 

“ Seoiico,” &c. Oblong folio. Rs. 10. 

L— -Denizens oftlic Jungles. Ahori- VII. — “A Face for Life.” Blue 

gines— Doer —Monkeys. Bull and Wild Dogs. 

11.—“ On the Watch.” Tiger. VIII.— “ Meaning ]\li,schief.” The 

III. — “Not so Fast, Asleep as he Gaur— Indian Bison, 

Looks.”— Panther — Mon- IX.— “More, than 11* Match, 

keys. Buffalo and Rhinoceros. 

IV. -2“ Waiting for Father.” Black X.—“ A Critical Moment.” Spot 

Bears of the Plains. ted Deer and Leopard. 

V.—“ Rival Monarchs.” Tiger XI. — “Hard Hit.” The Samhur. 

and ]<llepha.nt. Xll.— “ Mountain Monarchs.” Marcc 

VI.— “ Hors de Combat.” Indian Polo’s Sheep. 

Wild Boar and Tiger. 

Useful Hints to Young Shikaris on the Gun and Rifle. By 
“The Little Old Bear.” Reprinted from the Asian. Crown 
8vo. Rr. 2-8. 

Game, Shore, and Water Birds of India. By Col. A. Lr ‘ 
• Mfssurier, K.E., with 121 lllustriitioiis. A mde mecum (vv 
iSportsmcn. 8vo. Rs. 10; cash 9. 

Soundness and Age of Horses : A Veterinary and Legal Guide 
. to the Examination of Horses for Soundness. By M. Horace 
Hayes, M.U.C.V.S. 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Rs. 6. 
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ThacJcej\ SpinJc and Co.'s Puhlica.tions. 


On Horse Breaking. By Capt. M. H. Hayes. Numerous Illus- 
trations by J. II. Oswald Brown. Square. Us. 16. 

1. Theory of Horse Breaking. 2. Principles of Mountinfj. 3. Horse Con- 
trol. 4. Reiiderinf!; Docile. 6. (Jivin*^ Good Moulffts. 6, Teachint; to Jump. 
7. Mount for First Time. 8. Breaking for Ladies’ Riding. 9. Breaking to 
H.arness* 10. Faults of mouth. H. Nervousness and Impatience. 12. Jib- 
bing. 13. Jumping Faults. 14. Faults in Harness. 15. Aggressiveness. 
IG. Riding and Driving Newly-Broken Horae. 17. Stable Vices. 

The Points of the Horse. A Familiar Treatise on Equine Con- 
formation. By Capt. M. II. Hayes. Illiistiated by J, IT. 
Oswald Brown. Describing the points in wliich the perfection 
of each class of horses consists ; illustrated by very numerous 
reprrxlnctions of Pbotograplis of Living Typical Animals : 
forming an invaluable guide to owners of horses. [In the Press. 

Riding : on the Flat and Across Country. A Guide to 
Practical Ilorseman.sbip. By Capt. M. H. Hayes. Illustrated 
by Stmge.s.s. Secotul Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Rs, 7-8. 
‘‘ The book is one that no man who lia.s ever sat in a .saddle can fail to read 
with intere.st.”— Sportiv;; and Dnimaiic News. 

“An e.\cellent book on riding.”— Tra///.. 

‘‘Is as practical as Captain Horace Hayes’ ‘Veterinary .Rotes’ and 
‘ Guide to Horse Management in India.’ Greater praise than this it is im- 
possible to Graphic. 

“ To possess knowledge, and to .succeed in imparting it, are two different 
things; but Captain Hayes i.s not only a master of his subject, but he knows 
liow' to aid others in gaining such a mastery as may be obtained by the study 
%i lihook.'^- The Slandm'd. 

“ We heartily commend it to our readers.”— Times, 

Riding for* Ladies, with Hints on the Stable. A Cady’s 
Horse Book. By IHrs. Power O’Donoguoe. With 75 Illustra- 
tions, by A. Chantrey Ccruould. Elegantly printed and bound 
Imperial iGino., gilt. Ra, 7-8. 

l,__Ougbt Children to Bide? XI 11. — A Le.s.son in Leaping. 

For Mothers and Children.” XIV,— Managing Refusers. 

HI.— First Hints to a Learner. XV.— Falling. 

1V^— Selecting a Mount. XVI. — Hunting Outfit Considered. 

V. — The Lady’s Dress. XVIL— Economy in Hiding Dress, 

VI. — Ditto. XVIIL— Hacks and Hunters. 

VlL— -Bitting. XIX.— In the Hunting Field, < 

V [ 1 1.— Saddling. XX.-Shoeing. 

IX.— How to Sit, Walk, Canter, XXI.— Feeding. 

and Trot. XXTI.— Stabling. 

X— Heins, Voice, and Whip, XXIII.— Doctoring. 

XL— Riding on the Road. XXIV.— Breeding. 

XIL— Paces, Vices, and Faults. XXV.— “ Wrinkles,” 
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Indian Racing Reminiscences. Bein^r Entertaininfr Narratives 
and Anecdotes of Men, Horses, and Sport. By ('apt, Hayes. 
Illustrated l^ith 22'rortraits and *20 Engruviriffs. Imperial 1 6mo. 
Ks. 6. 

“ Captain Hayes has done wisely in publishing: these lively sketches of life 
in India. The book is full of racy anecdote.”— Life. 

” All sportsmen who can appreciate a book on racin;:,', written in a chatty 
style, and full of anecdote, will like Captain Hayes’ latest work.' '—Field. 

“ It is a safe prediction that this work lis certain to have a wide circle of 
readers.” — Broad Arrow, 

“ The book is valuable from the fact that many hints on the treatment of 
horses are included, and the accuracy and extent of Captain Hayes' veterinary 
skill and knowledj^e are well known to experts.”— V/tetratcat Sporting and 
Dramatic News. 

“ Many a racing anecdote and many a curious character our readers will 
find in the book, which is very well got up, and embellished with many 
portraits.”— Z^oi/y’s Magazine, 

Calcutta Turf Club Rules of Racing, together with the Rules 
relatiu}! to Lotteries, Betting, and Defaulters and the Rules of 
the Calcutta Turf Club. Authorized Edition. Rs. 2. 

Calcutta Racing Calendar. Tublished fortnightly. Annual 
Subscription, Rs. 12. 

Manual of Agriculture for India. By Lieut. Fiikderick, 

POGSON. lllu.strated crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt. Rs. r> ; cash 4-8. 
Roxburgh’s Flora Indica; or, Description of Indian Plants. 
Reprinted literatim from Cary’s Edition. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 5. 

A Natural History of the Mammalia of India, Burmah and 
Ceylon. By R. A. Stkrndale, F.R.G.S., F. Z.S., <S:c., Author 
of “Seonee,” “The Denizens of the Jungle.” With 170 
Illustrations by the Author luid Others. In Imperial 16mo. 
Us. 10. 

“ It is the very model of what a popular natural history should be.”— * 
Knowledge, 

“ The notices of each animal are, as a rule, short, though on some of the 
larger mammals — the lion, tiger, pard, boar, <fec. — ample and interesting 
details are given, inchuiing occ.i&ional anecdotes of adventure. The book 
will, no doubt, be specially useful to the sportsman, .and, indeed, has been 
ext4nded so as to include all territories likely to be reached by the 3 port.sman 
from India.”— r/te Times. 
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Thacker, Spink and Co.'s Puhlicafions. 


Handbook to the Ferns of India, Ceylon, and the Malay 
Feiunsula. Jly Colonel R. tl. Hkddomr, Author of the “Feriia 
of British India.” Three hundred Illustratioir by the Author. 
Impenhil lOmo. Rs. 10 ; cash 9. 

“Tho'ffreat amount of care observed in its compilation makes it a most 
valuable work of reference.”— Garde?*. 

“ It is the first special hook of portable size and moderate price which has 
been devoted to ludiari Ferns, and is in every way deserving of the extensive 
circulation it is sure to obtain 

The Culture and Manufacture of Indigo, with a Description 
of a Planter’s Life and Resources. By Walter Maclagan 
Reid. Crown 8vo. With nineteen fuH-page Illustrations. Rs. 5. 

“ It is proposed in the following Sketches of Indigo Life in Tirhoot and 
Lower llengal to give those who have never witnessed the manufacture of 
Indigo, or seen an Indigo Factory in this country, an idea 'of how the 
finished marketable article is produced: together Avith other phases and 
incidents of an Iiuligo Flanter’s life, such as may be interesting and amusing 
to friends at home.”— /? iY?'0(/mc/<o?*. 

The Landmarks of Snake-poison Literature ; being a 
Review of the more important Researches into the* Nature of 
Snake-poisons. By Vincicnt Riohauds, F.R.C.S., Ed., &o., Civil 
Medical Oflicer of Goaluudo, Bengal. Rs. 2-8. 

The Future of the Date Palm in India. ( Phoenix Dacty- 
• lifeix) By E, Bonavia, M.D., Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical 
Department. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Re. 2-8. 

Statistics of Hydraulic Works, and Hydrology of England, 
Onnadn, Egypt, and India. Collected and reduced by Lowis 
D’A. Jackson, C.E., Author of “(hinuland Culvert Tables,” 
“Hydraulic IVInnual,” “Aid to Engineering Solution.” In 
royal Svo. Rs. 10. 

“ 111 this work a successful attempt has been made to collect and arrange 
in a systematic order facts .and data. . . . The order in which the subjects 
are arranged being river basins; their area in square miles, geology and 
rainfall, canals and navigation, storage works, irrigation with sewage, analysis 
of Av.ater and of factory effluents, Ac. The statistics relating to canals, have 
been compiled with much care. Irrigation witli sewage, is a full and com- 
plete chapter. The analysis of WJiter will be Avelcomed as a very useful 
summary. The hydrology of Canaila, Egypt, and India, especially the latter 
is very carefully tabulated. The latter portion of Mr. Jackson’s laborious 
work Avill be of considerable value to engineers of the Indian Public Works 
Depar tinen is."— ‘Building News. 
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Thaclrr, Spink and Co.^s riihlications. 


Malaria ; its Cause and Effects. Malaria and the Spleen ; 
Injuries of tiie Spleen: An Analysis of 89 Cases. By E. G. 
Russell, B.S.G. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 8. 

A Record of Three Years’ Work of the National Association for 
Siipplyin^T Female Medical Aid to tlie Women of India. ‘Aiigust 
1885 to August 1888, By The Countess of Dufferin. ^Cr. 
8vo. Re. 1. 

The National Association for Supplying Female Medical 
Aid to the Women of India. Hy II. 10. The Countess of 
Dufferin. ^ Reprinted from the “ Asiatic Quarterly Review,” 
by Permission. As. 8. 

The Bengal Medical Service, April, 1885. Compiled by G. 
F. A. Harris, Surgeon, Bengal Aledical Service. Royal 8vo. 
lls. 2. 

Ague ; or. Intermittent Fever. By M. D. O’Connlll, M.l). 
8vo. Sewed. Rs. 2. 

Life : An Explanation of it. By W. Sums wick. Major, K.E. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 2. 

Map of the Civil Divisions of India. Including Govern- 
ments, Divisions and Districts, Political Agencies, and Native 
States ; also the Cities and Towns with 10.000 Inhabitants and 
upwards. Coloured, 20 in. X 36 in. Folded, Re. 1. On linen, 
Rs. 2. * 

Galfjutta to Liverpool hy China, Japan, and America in 1877. 
By Lieut. - General Sir Henry Norman. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, Rs. 2-8. 

Guide to Masuri, Landaur, Dehra Dun, and the Hills North 
of Dehra; including Routes to the Snows and other places of 
note ; with Chapter on Garhwal (Tehri), Hardwar, Rurki, and 
Ohakrata. By John Northam. Rs. 2-8. 

A Handbook for Visitors to Agra and its Neighbourhood: 
, By H. G. Keene, C.S, Fifth Edition, Revised. Map.s, 
Plans, &c. Fciip. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

A Handbook for Visitors to Delhi and its Neighbourhood. 
By H. G. Keene, C.S. 'i'hird Edition. Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth. Rs. 2-8. 
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Thacker^ Spink and Co.'s Publications. 


Ince’s Kashmir Hand-book. Kevised mid Ile-T?i-itten. By 
Surgeon-Major Joshua Duke. With 4 Maps. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
lls. 6. 

Hills beyond Simla. Three Months’ Tour from Simla, through 
Biysabir, Kutiowiir, and Spiti, to IjuIiouI, (“ In the Footsfep.s 
of the Few.”) By Mrs. J. C. Murray-Aynsley. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Ks. 3. 

From the City of Palaces to Ultima Thule. With a Map of 
Iceland, Icelandic Vocabulary, Money Tables, etc. By II. K. 
Gordon. Crown 8vo. Sewed. Re. 1. 

1888.— Thacker’s Indian Directory. Official, Legal, Educational, 
Professional, and Cotninerci.al Directories of the whole of 
India. With a Complete Directory, including the Streets of 
the Cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, Rangoon, 
&c. ; Almanac and General Information, Holidays, &c. ; Stamp 
Duties, Customs 'rarilf 'ronnage Schedules; Post Offices in 
India forming a Gazetteer; Lists of Governors-General and 
Administrators of Imlia from beginm'ng of British Rules; 
Orders of the Star of India, Indian Empire, &c. ; Warrant of 
Precedence, Table of Salutes, &c. ; An Army List of tiie Three 
Presidencies; A Newspaper and Periodical Directory ; A Con- 
veyance Directory for the whole of India; Tea, Indigo, Silk, and 
Collec Concerns, with Details of Acreage, Managemei»t, ami 
Trade Marks; List of Clubs in India; Al[)habetical List of 
Residf-jits; Alphabetical List of tlie Principal Native Residents. 
In thick Royid Octavo. Price, Rs. 16, cash; Post-free, 16-12. 

A Complete List of Indian Tea G-ardens, Indigo Concerns, 
Silk Filatnre.s, Sugar Factorie.s, Cincliorui Conceros, anil Coflee 
Estates. With their Capital, Director.s, Proprietors, Agents, 
Managers. Assistants, &c., and their Factory Marks by wliich 
the chests may be identified in the market, Rs. 2-8. 

Supplement containing List of Ceylon Tea Gardens with their 
Acreage. Re. I. 

keroes’ Indian and English Exchange Tables. New Edition. 
In this Edition the rate rises by32ndsofa pemiy, the progres- 
sion of the numbers is by units ; thus, in most instances, saving 
a line of calculation. Facility of reference and accnracy ren- 
der it the most perfect work in existence, (l-s. id. to Is. 8d.) 
Demy 8vo. Rs. 10. 
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The Indian Tribute and the Loss by Exchange : Ai» Essay 
on the Depreciation of liKliau Conunodities in Enjiland ; 
shewing the growth of rite Home-charges has been accom- 
panied by a fall in the English value of Indiatt Exports; the 
inevitable eilect of this fall on the Gold.])rice of Silver ^ind the 
Kate of Exchange; and the utter failure of Bimetallism as a 
remedy for Imlias growing burden. By Thomas In wood 
Pollard, Author of “Gold and Silver Weighed in the 
Balance.” Crown 8vo. Cl(»th. Ks. 2-8. 

Gold and Silver Weighed in the Balance : A Measure of 
their Value; and Essay on Wealth and its Distributions 
during Fluctuations in the value of Gold and Silver; shewing 
h(»w the unjust and unintended Gains and Losses that have 
hitherto accompanied Depreciation and Appreciation of the 
Precious Metals may be for ever prevented. By Thomas 
Inwood Jh)LLARD, Author of “The Indian Tribute and the 
L08.S by Exchange.” Crown 8vo. Ks. 2-8. 

The Sepoy Officers’ Manual. Second Edition. Revised. By 
Captain E. G. Barrow. Ks. 2-8. 

The Indian Articles of War.— Annotated. By Captain U. S. 
Hudson, 27th Madra.s Infantry. Crown 8vo. Ks. 4. 

Musketry Instruction in the form of Question and Answer. 
By Captiiin L. E. duMoulin. Fcap. 8vo. Ks. 2. * 

Musketry made Easy for Native Officers and Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers, Native Army. By Lieutenant K. E. S. Taylor, 
Adjutant, .‘l8tli Bengal Infantry. Arranged in (Questions and 
Answers. English and Urdu. 8 annas. 

The Reconnoitrer’s Guide and Field Book, adapted for India. 
By i\I:ijor M. J. King-Harman, B.S.C. Second Edition, 
Keviseil and Eidarged, In roan. Ks. 4. 

It contains all that i.s required for the guidance of the Military 

Keconnoitrer in India: it can be used as an ordinary Pocket Note 

Book, or as a Field Message Book ; the pages are ruled as a Field 

Bi>ok, and in sections, for written description or .sketch. 

To officers serving in India this guide will be invaluable.”— .Sronri 

Arrow. 
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Thacker, Spink and Co.’s Pullications. 


The Invasion and Defence of England. By Cnptain F. N. 

Maudb, K.K. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Re. 1-8. 

Letters on Tactics and Organization. By, ..Captain F. N. 
Maude, R.E. (Papers reprinted from The Pioneer and 
CM and Military Gazette.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 5. 

The Student’s Manual of Tactics. By Capt. M. Horace 
Hayes. Specially written f(»r the use of Candidates preparini; 
for the Militia, Military Competitive E.'taminations, and for 
Promotion. Crown 8vo. Rs. 4-4. 

Definitions. VIII. Advanced Guards, 

I. Composition of an Army. IX. Hear Guards. 

II. Infantry. X. Marches. 

III. Artillery. XI. The Attack. 

IV. Cavalry. XII. The Defence. 

V. Formations : Time and Space. XIII. Villajjjes. 

VI. Outposts. XIV. Woods. 

VII. Screenini,' and Heconnoitring. XV. Machine Guns. 

“ There is no better Manual on Tactics than the one which Captain Hayes 
has written.’’ — Naval and Military Gazette. 

“ ‘The Student’s Manual of Tactics' Ls an excellent book. Principles are 
reasoned out, and details explained in such a way that the student cannot 
fail to get a good grasp of the subject. Having served in both the artillery 
and infantry, and being a practical writer, .as well as ‘ a coach,’ the author 
of tins Manual had exceptional qualifications for the task he has accom- 
pli.shed.” — Broad Arrotn. 

Notes on the Garrison Course of Instruction.— By Major 
E. LLtfi'D. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Cloth Rs. 2-8. 

A Summary of the Drill and Working of the three Aflns. 
By Colonel H. J. Haluowes. Revised according to Army Orders, 
April 1888. Cloth. Re. 1. 

MAP OP 

THE CIVIL DIVISIONS OF INDIA, 

INCLUDING 

GOVERNMENTS. DIVISIONS AND DISTRICTS. POLITICAIi 
AGENCIES AND NATIVE STATES: ALSO THE CITIES 
AND TOWNS WITH 10,000 INHABITANTS 
AND UPWARDS. 

Elaborately Coloured, 20 inches by 36 inches. 

Folded, Re. 1 ; Mounted on cloth and folded, Rs. 2, 

Mounted on roller and varnished, Rs. 3, 
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Hints on the Study of English. By F. J. Rowe, M.A., and 
W. T. WpfjB, M.A., Professors of English Literature, Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. New Edition. In Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Rs. 2-8. 

A Companion Reader to “ Hints on the Study of English.” 
(Eighteenth Thousand.) Derny 8vo. Re. 1-4. 

“ The passages selected are, in most cases, admirably adapted for the 

purpose in view, and the notes generally give the student neither less than 

he ought to expect, nor more than he ought to g^tV—Englkhman. 

A Key to the Companion Reader to Hints on the Study of 
English. With an Appendix, containing Test Examination 
Questions. By F. J. Rowe. Foolscap 8vo. Rs. 2. 

Elementary Statics and Dynamics. By W. N. Boutflower, 
B.A., late ISchohir of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Muthemutics, Muir Central College, Allahabad. 
Crown 8vo. Rs. 3-8. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. With Numerous Examples and 
University Papers. By S. B. Mukerjee, M.A., ILL., Assistant 
Profe.ssor, Coverninent College, Lahore. 12mo. Cloth. Re. 1-8. 

Sanskrit Selections for the Calcutta University Entrance Ex- 
amination. 1888 . Edited by Pandit Mahbsachandra Nyaya- 
RATNA, C.I.E. Fcap. 8vo. As. 12. 

The Laws of Wealth : a Primer on Political Economy for the 
Middle Classes in India. By Horace Bell, C.E. Fcap. 8vo. 
As. 8. 

The Government of India. A Primer for Indian Schools. By 
H. B. leap. 8vo. As. 8. 

The Principal Events in Indian History with their dates in 
Suggestive Sentences for University Entrance and Government 
Seventh Standard Candidates. By Miss Adams, La Marti- 
niere, Calcutta. Crown 8vo. As. 12. 

Fifty Graduated Papers in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry 
for the use of Students preparing for the Entrance Examina- 
tions of the Indian Universities. With Hints on Methods of 
Shortening Work and on the Writing of Examination Papers. 
By W. H. Wood, B.A., F.C.S., Lecturer in Mathematics and 
Science, La Martinierc College. Rs. 1-8. 
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The Principles of Heat : for the F. A. Examination of the Cal- 
cutta University; to which are added Solutions of all the 
Physical Questions set in the papers of 1885c- By Leonard 
Hall, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Cr^wn 8vo. As. 8. 

A Short Indian History, By Pringle Kennedy, M.A. Crown 
8vo. Stitched. As 12. 

Analysis of Reid’s Enquiry into the Human Mind. AVith 
Copious Notes. By W. C. Fink. Second Edition. Be. 1-12. 

English People (The) and their Lanfrunge. Translated from 
the German of Loth by C. II. Tawney, M.A., Professor in the 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Stitched. As. 8. 

An Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Com- 
mon Sense. By Thomas Keid, D.O. 8vo. Cloth, lie. 1-4. 

Tales from Indian History ; being the Annals of India retold 
in Narratives. By J. Talboys VVheklee. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
School Edition, lie. 1-12. 

A Text-hook of Indian Botany, Morphological, Physiological, 
and Systematic. By VV. H. Gregg, B.M.S., Lecturer on 
Botany at the Ilugli Government College. Profusely illus- 
trated.* Crown 8 VO. lis. 5. 

*1 

A Moral Reading Book from English and Oriental Sources. 
By liopER Lethbridge, C.I.E., M.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
As. 14. 

A Primer Catechism of Sanitation for Indian Schools. 
Founded on J)r. Cunningham’s Sanitary Primer. By L. A. 
Stapley. As. 4. 

Notes on MBl’s Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy. 
' The Relativity and the Unconditioned, being some remarks 
on John Stuart Mill’s Examination of Sir William Hamilton's 
Philosophy. By Thomas Edwards, F.E.l.S. Fcap. Sewed. 
Re. 1. 

A Short History of the English Language. By Thomas 
Edwards, Esq., F.E.l.S. I8mo. Re. 1-4. 
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Thacker, Spink and Co.'s PuUications. 


TH£) INDIAN MDDICAL QAZDTTD. A Record of Medicine, 
Surgery and Public Health, and of General Medical Intelligence, 
Indian aii^* European. Edited by K. McLeod, M.D. 

Published Monthly. Subscription Us. 18 per Annum, including 
Postage. ’ 

The Indian Medical Gazette was established nineteen years ago, 
and has earned for itself a world-wide reputation by its solid 
contributions to Tropical Medicine and Surgery. It is the Sole 
representative medium for recording the work ajid experience 
of the Medical Profession in India ; and its very numerous 
Exchanges with all the leading Medical Journals in Great liritaiii 
aiul America enable it not only to dilfnse this information broadcast 
throughout the world, but also to call for its Indian readers, from 
an unusual variety of sources, all iiiforiuatioii which has any practi- 
cal bearing on medical works in India. 

The Indian Medical Gazette is indispensable to every Member 
of the Medical Profession in India who wishes to keep himself 
abreast of medical progress, for it brings together and fijces the 
very special knowledge which is only to be obtainetl by long 
experience and close observation in India. In the way it consti- 
tutes itself a record of permanent value for reference, and a journal 
which ought to be in the library of every medical man in India or 
connected with that coutdry. » 

• The Gazette covers altogether dillerent ground from The Lancet 
and British Medical Journal, and in no way competes with these 
for general information, although it chronicles the most irnportauc 
items of Kuroj)ean Medical Intelligence. The whole aim of the 
Gazette is to make itself of special use and value to Medical Offi- 
cers in India, and to assist and support them in the performance of 
their difficult duties. 

It is specially devoted to the best interests of The Medicaji 
Services, and its long-established reputation arid authority enable 
ifrto command serious attention in the advocacy of any desirable 
reform or substantial grievance. 

'I’he Contributors to The Indian Medical Gazette comprise 
the most eminent and representative men in the profession. 
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INDIAN LAW BOOKS. 
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Agnew and Henderson.— The Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Acfc X of 1882), together with llulin^s, Circular Orders, 
Notifications, &o.. of all the Hij^di Courts in India, and Noti- 
fications and Orders of the Government of India and the 
Local Governments. Edited, with Copious Notes and Full 
Index, By W. F. Agnew, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Author of 
“ A Treatise on the Law of Trusts in India ; ” and Gilbert 
S. Henderson, Esq.. M.A., Ikirister-at-Law. Author of “ A 
Treatise on the Law of Testamentary and Intestate Succes- 
eion in India." Second Edition. Iloyal 8vo. Cloth. Its. 18. 

' [1880. 

Beverley. —The Land Acquisition Acts (Act X of 1870and XVIII 
of 1885.) With Introduction and Notes. The whole forming 
complete Manual of Law and Practice on the subject of Com- 
pensation for Lands taken for Public Purposes. Applicable to 
all India. By H. Beverley, Esq., M.A., B.C.S. Second Edition. 
8vo. Cloth. Rs. 0. ' 

Bonnerjee.—The Hindu Wills Act (Act XXI of 1810). With the 
Sections of the Indian Succession Act (Act X of 18G5) made 
applicable to the Wills of Hindus, Jainas, Sikhs, and Bud- 
dhists, printed in extemo and in consecutive order. Edited 
by W. C. Bonnerjee, Esq. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6. 

BrougRton,— The Code of Civil Procedure ; being Act X of 
1877. With Notes and Appendix. By the Hon’ble L. P. 
Delves Broughton, assisted by Messrs. W, F. Aonew and 
G. S. Henderson. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Reduced to Rs. 7. 

Carnegy.— Kachahri Technicalities : a Glossary of Terms, Rural, 
Official and General, in daily use in the Courts of Law, and 
in Illustration of the Tenures, Customs, Arts, and Manufac- 
tures of Hindustan. By P, Carnegy, Esq. Second Edition.' 
8yo. Cloth. Rs. 9. 
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Chalmers.— The Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881 ; being an 
Act to define and amend the Law relating to Promissory Notes, 
Bills-of-Exchange, and Cheques. Edited by M. D. Chalmers, 
Ebq., M.A!,'’^arri8ter-at*Law, Author of “A Digest of the Law 
of Bills-of-Exchange,” <kc. ; and Editor of Wilson’s “Judica- 
ture Acts.” 8vo. Cloth. Its. 7-8. ’’ 

CiTil Procedure Code ; being Act XIV of 1882, With Table 
of Contents and Index. Iloyal 8vo. Cloth. Ba. 4-8; Inter- 
leaved, Rs. 0-8. 

Collett.— The Law of Specific Relief in India ; being a Com- 
mentary on Act I of 1877. By Charles Collett. Esq., late 
of the Madras Civil Service, of Lincoln’s Inn, B.arrister-at- 
Law, and formerly a Judge of the High Court at Madras. 
Deray 8vo, Rs. 10. 

Collier.— The Bengal Local Self-Government Act (B. C. Act III 
of 1885). and the General Rules framed thereunder. With 
Notes, Hints regarding Procedure, and Beferencos to Lead- 
ing Cases ; an Appendix, containing the principal Acts referred 
to, etc., etc. By F. R.. Stanley Collier, B.C.S. Second 
Edition. Crown 8v(). Rs. C. 

The Bengal Municipal Manual; being B. 0. Act III of 
1884. With Notes and an Appendix containing all the Acts 
and Rules relating to Municipalities. By F. R. Stanley 
Collier, C. S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 5. 

Co we 11. —Hindu Law ; being a Treatise on the La^i» Admin- 
istered exclusively to Hindus by the British Courts in India. 
The Tagore Law Lectures, 1870 and 1871, By Herbert 
Cowell, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Lectures. 
1870, Rs, 12. Lectures, 1871, R.s. 8. 

The History and Constitution of the Courts and Legts- 
ivATiVE Authorities in India. Second Edition, Revised. 
By Herbert Cowell. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. G. [1884. 

Criminal Procedure Code ; being Act X of 1882. With Table 
of Coutents and Index. Royal 8vo. Clotht Rs. 4 ; Inter- 
leaved, Rs. 5, 

(Junningham and Shephard.— The Indian Contract Act 
(No. IX of 1872) ; together withanintroduction and Explana- 
tory Notes, Table of Contents, Appendix, and Index. By 
the Hon'ble H. S. Cunningham, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, one 
of the Judges of Her Majesuy’s High Court at Calcutta ; and 
H. H. Shephard, Esq,, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Madras High 
Court. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. Rs. 15. 
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Tliaclcer, Spink and Co's Publications. 

Currie. — The Indian Law Examination Manual. By Fendall 
CuuRiR, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. Rs. 5. 

CoNTK.NTs:— Introduction— Hindoo Law— MahomedaU Law— Indian 
Penal Code— Code of Civil l*rocednre— Evidence Act— Limitation Act— 
Sncce.?sinii Act — Contr.-ict Act~Rei,Mstr:ition Act— Stamp Acts and Couri- 
ir^cs- Mortj^ai'e— Code of (’rimina! Procedure— Tlie l^asement Act— J’he 
Trust Act— The Transfer of Property Act— The Negotiable Instruments 
Act, 

Donogh.— The Statnp Law of British India, as constituted by the 
Indian Stamp Act (No. I of 1879) r Ruling.s and Circular Orders 
of the four High Courts ; Notifications. Jlcsolutions, Rules, 
and Orders of the Government of India, and of the various 
Local GovernmentvS up to date ; together with Schedules 
of all the Stamp Duties chargeable on instruments in India 
from the earliest times. Edited, with Notes and complete 
Index, by Walter R. Donogh, M.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt. Rs. 8. [1886. 

Field.— 'I'HE Law of Evidence in British India ; being a 
Treatise on the Indian Evidence Act as amended by Act XVITI 
of 1872. By the Hon’blc C. D. Field, M.A., LL.D. Fourth 
Edition. Thick 8vo. Rs. 18. . [1881. 

Landhoij)1NG and the Relation of Landlord and Tenant iu 
various Countries of the World. By C. D. Field, M. A., 
LL.D., B.C.S., one of the Judges of II. M.’s High Court of 
Judicature in Bengal. Second Edition. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 1/-12; 
cash^lh. [188.5. 

Introduction to the Regulations op the Bengal Code. 
By C. D. Field. Crown 8vo. Rs. 8. [1838.. 

Finucane and Rampini.— The Bengal Tenancy Act ; being 
Act VIII of 1885. With Notes and Annotations, Judicial 
Rulings and the Rules framed by the Local Government and 
the ifigh Court under the Act, for the guidance of Revenue 
Officers and the Civil Courts. By R. F. Rampini, M.A., C.S., 
Barrister-at-Law, and M. Finucane, M.A., C.S. Second 
Edition. Rs. 7. ^ ^ 

Forsyth.— ^Revenue Sale - Law of Lower Bengal, comprising 
Act XI of 1859; Bengal Act VII of 1868; Bengal Act VII 
of 1880 (The Public Demands Recovery Act), and the Un- 
nepealed Regulations and the Rules of the Board of Revenue 
on the subject. With Notes. Edited by Wm. E. H. Forsyth, 
Esq. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6. 

The Probate and Administration Act ; being Act V of 
1881. With Notes. By W. E. H. Forsyth, Esq. Edited, with 
Index, by F J. CoLLiNSON, EsQ. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6. 
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Ghose. — The Law of Mortgage in Tiniia, With the Transfei 
of Property Act and Notes. By Rashkehari Ghose. M.A.. 
D.L., Tagci’e Law Professor, 187G. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. 

Grimley. — An Income-Tax Manual; being Act II of > 1880 
With Notes. By W. II. Grimley, R. A.. C. S., (Commissioner of 
Income-Tax, Bengal. Royal 8 vo. Rs. 8-8 ; Interleaved, Rs. L 

Manual of the Revenue Sale Law and Certificate 
Procedure of Lower Bengal, including the Acts on the Sub- 
ject and Selections from the Rules aud Circular Orders of the 
Board of Revenue. With Notes. By VV. H. Grimley, B.A.. 
C. S. 8vo. Rs. 6-8 ; Interleaved, Rs. 0. 

Henderson. — The Law of Intestate and Tc.stamentary Succes- 
sion ill India ; including the Indian Succession Act (X of 
1806), with a Commentary ; and the Parsee Succession Act 
(XXI of 1806), the Hindu Wills Act (XXI of 1870), the Pro- 
bate and Administration Act. etc. With Notes and Cross 
References. By Gilbert S. Henderson. Esq..M A , Barristor- 
at-Law, and Advocate of the High Court at Calcutta. Royal 
8 VO., Cloth. Rs. 10. 

Indian Emigration Act ; with Onlers by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal; Forms by Government of Bengal; Reso- 
lution of the Government of India; Resolution of the 
Government of Assam ; Rules made by the Chief Coramissioner 
of Assam ; and Orders by the Lieutenaut-Governor^ N.-W. P, 
Interpaged with blank pages for notes. (Jrown 8vo. Rs. 2-1 ; 
cash 2. 

Jolly.— The Hindu Law of Inheritance, Partition, and Adoption 
according to the Sinritis. By Prof. Julius Jolly, of Wurtz- 
bui’g (Tagore Law Lectures, 1888). Royal 8vo. Rs. K). 

Lyon. — Medical Jurisprudence for India. By J B. Ia'on, F.C.S., 
F.C., Brigade-Surgeon. Professor of Medical Jurisj^rudence, 
Grant Medical College. Bombay. The Legal Matter revised 
by J. D. Inverarity, Barrister-at Law. Jllustrated. 8vo. 
Rs. IG. 

•MacEwen. — The Practice of the Presidency Court of Small 
Causes of Calcutta under the Presidency Small Cause Courts 
Act (XV of 1882). With Notes and an Appendix. By R, S. 
T. MacEwen, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, one 
of the Judges of the Preshlency Court of Small Causes of 
Calcutta. Thick Bvo. Rs. 11. 
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O’Kinealy.—The Code of Civil Procedure, Act; XIV of 1882, 
With Notes, Appendices, &o. By the Hon’ble J. O’Kinealy. 
Third Edition. Royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 

iSfn 

O’Kinealy.— The Indian Penal Code ; bein<r Aot XLV of 1800. 
awl other Laws and Acts of P.arli.ameiit relating to the Crimi- 
nal Courts of India ; containing Rulings on points of Procedure 
and Decisions of the High Court of Calcutta. Third Edition. 
By the Hon’ble J. O’Kinealy. R1. 8vo. Rs. 12. [1888. 

Pocket Penal, Criminal Procedure, and Police Codes, .also 
the Whipping Act and the Railway Servants’ Act ; being Acts 
XLVof 1880 (with Amendments), X of 1882. V of 1851, VI 
of 18(14, and XXXI of 18G7. With a General Index. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth. Rs. 4. 

Pocket (The) Code of Civil Law. Containing the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code (Act XTV of 1882) ; The Court-Fees Act 
(VII of 1870) ; The Evidence Act (I of 1872); The Specific 
Relief Act (I of 1877) ; The Registration Act (III of 1877) : 
The Limitation Act (XV of 1877); The Stump Act (I of 
1879). With Supplement containing the Amending Act of 
1888. With a Genenal Index Fcap. Svo. Cloth. Rs. 4. 
Phillips.— Manual op Indian Criminal Law ; being the Penal 
Code. Criminal Procedure Code, Evidence, Whipping, General 
Clause.?, Police, Cattle-Trespass. Extradition Acts. With Penal 
Clauses of Legal Practitioners’ Act, Registration, Arms, Stamp, 
&c., Acts. Fully Annotated, and containing all applicable 
Ruliiigs of all High Courts arranged under the appropriate 
Sections up to date ; .also Circular Orders and Notificatior.s. 
By H. A. D. Phillip.?, C. S. Second Edition. Thick crown 
8 VO. Rs. 10. 

Manual of Revenue and Collectorate Law, With Impor- 
tant Rulings and Annotations. By H. A. 1). Phillips, Bengal 
Civil Servioe. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 10. [1884. 

CoNTKNT.s: — Alluvion ami Diluvion, Certificate, Cesses, Ro.ad and 
Public Works, Collectors, As.sistnnt Collectors, Drainage, Embankment, 
Evidence, E.xeise, Lakliiraj Crants and Service Tenures, ami Land Acqui- 
' eition, Laud Registration, Legal Practitioners, License Tax, Limitation, 
Qpium, Partition, Public Demands Recovery, Putni Sales, Registratioi^^ 
Revenue Sales, Salt, Settlement, Stamps, Survey, and Wards. 
Phillips.— Comparative Criminal Jurisprudence. Showing the 
Law, Procedure, and Case - Law of other Countries, arranged 
under the corresponding sections of the Indian Codes. By, 
H. A. D. Phillips, B. C. S. Vol. I.— Crimes and Punishments. 
Vol. II.— Procedure and Police. Demy 8vo. Rs. 12. 
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Phillips.— OiTR Administration of India. An Account of 
the Constitution and Working of the Civil DepartmentH of 
the Indiu.^>Govci’nment, with special reference to the work and 
duties of a District Ollicer in Bengal. By H. A. D. Phillips. 
C. S.. Author of “ Manual of Indian Criminal Law/’ “ Manual 
of Revenue and Collectorate Law.” Crown 8vo. Rs. 4-4. 

Phillips. -^The Law relating to the Land Tenures of Lower 
Bengal. Tupm'. Law L('ctnrci(A'!>lh. By Arthur Phillips, 
Esq. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 10. 

Prinsep.— Code of Criminal Procedure (Act X of 1882), an.i 
other Law.s and Rules of Practice relating to Procedure in the 
Criminal Courts of British India. With Notes. By 11. T. 
Prinsep. Eighth Edition. Royal 8vo. 118.12. [1887. 

Regulations of the Bengal Code. —A Selection i?itended 
cliiefly for the use of Candidates for appointments in the Judi- 
cial and Revenue Departments. Royal 8 vo. Stitched. Rs. 8. 

CoNTKNT.s:--Begnlntions: I, II.VIIT, X, XI, XIV, XIX, XXXVll, 

XXXVIII, XLIV, XLVIII, L. 1701-111. 1795-1, 1[, LI. 1798-1. 

1799— VII. 1800— VIII, X, 1801—1. 1803— XXV, XXVII, 1801-V, 

X. 1806— XVII. 1807-VlT. 1808— IV. 1814— XIX. 1817— V, XII, 

XX. 18I8-II1. 1819— I, il, VI, VIII. 1820— I. 1822-VI, VII. 1824 

-IX. 1825— IX, XI, XX. 1828— 111, VIT. 1833-IX. 

Siromani.— A Commentary on Hindu Law of Inheritance, 
Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage, Strmhan, and 
Testamentary Disposition. By Pundit .Iogendiu) Nath 
Smarto Siromani (Bhattacharje), M;.A., B.L. 8vo. Cloth 
Rs. 12. 

Sutherland. — The Digc.st of Indian Law Reports ; a Compen- 
dium of the Riiling.s of the High Court of Calcutta from 1862 
and of the Privy Council from 18.31 to 1870. By D. SUTHER- 
LAND, Esq., Ban i.sber-at-Law. Impl. 8vo. Rs. 16. Vol. II, 
1770 to 1881. Rs. 0. 

The Indian Contract Act (IX of 1872) and the Specific Relief 
Act (I of 1877). With a Full Commentary. By D. SUTHER- 
LAND, Esq. Second Edition. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6. 

Toynbee. — The Village Chaukidari Manual ; being Act VI, B. C., 
of 1870, as amended by Acts I, B.O., of 1871 and 1880. With 
Notes, Appendices, &c. By G. Toynree, C.S., Magistrate 
of Hooghly. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Re. 1. 
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TAGORE LAW LECTURES. 


Tho Hindu Law.— Boirig" a Tre.itise on the Law administered 
exolusively to Hindus by the Britfsh Courts in India. ( 1 870 and 
1871.) By llERBEiiT Cowell. Royal 8vo., 2 vols., cloth, 
Rs. 12 and 8. 

History and Constitution of the Courts and Legislative 
Authorities, (issi.) By Herbert Cowell. New Edition. 
(1884). Demy 8vo. Rs. 6. 

Mahomedan Law.— By Shama Churn Sircar. Di<rest of Laws 
accordinfT to Sunni Code. Rs. 9. (1878.) Sunni Code in pan 
and Immayah Code Rs. 9, (1874.) 

The Law relating to the Land Tenures of Lower Bengal.— 

(1875.) By Arthur Phillips. Rs. 10. 

The Law relating to Mortgage in India.-IncludiuL^ the 
Transfer of Property. (1870). Second Edition. By Rash Behari 
Ghose. M.A., D.L. 

The Law relating to Minors in Bengal.— (1877). By E. d . 
Trevelyan. Royal 8vo., cloth. Rs. 10. 

The Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridhana.— (1878). By» 
Gooroo Doss Banerjee. Royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 

The Law relating to tho Hindu Widow.— By Trailokyanath 
Mittra. M. a.. D.L. Rs. 10. (1879). 

The Principles of the Hindu Law of Inheritance.— By 
Rajcoomar Sarvdiucari, B.L. Rs. 16. (1880). 

The Hindu Law of Inheritance, Partition, and Adoption, 
according to the Smritis. By Dr. Juinus Jolly (188.’}.) 
Rs. 10. 

The Law relating to Gifts, jTrusts, and Testamentary 
Disposition among the Mahomedaus. By Syrd Ameer Ali. 
(1884.) Rs. 12. 
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Uniform Series illustrated and Elegantly Bound. 

Hindu Mythology : Vedic and Puranic. By Rev. W. J. Wil- 
kins, of the London Missionary Society, Calcutta. Illustrated 
by very numerous Engravings from Drawings by Native Artists. 
Uniform with “ Lays of Ind,” “ Riding,” &c. Rs. 7-8. 

The Tribes on My Frontier : an Indian Naturalist’s Foreign 
Policy. By E. H. A. With 60 Illustrations by F. C. Macrae. 
In imperial 16mo. Second Edition. Rs. 6. 

A Natural History of the Mammalia of India, Bunnah, and 
Ceylon. By R A. Stkrndale, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., &c., Author 
of “ Sconce.” *■ The Denizens of the Jungle.” “The Afghan 
Knife,” ko. With 170 IlliLstrations by the Author and others. 
In imperial lOrao. Rs. 10. 

Handbook to the Ferns of India, Ceylon, and the Malay 
Peninsula. By Colonel R. H. Bkdoo.mi:. Author of the “ Ferns 
of British Indiii.” “ The Ferns of Southern India. ’ Three hundred 
Illustrations by the Author. Imperial lOmo. Rs. 10. 

Lays of Ind. By Aliph Cheem. Comic, Satirical, and Desenp- 
tivc Poems illustrative of Angio-Indiaii Life. Seventh Edition, 
Enlarged. With 70 Illustrations. Cloth, elegaut^gilt edges. 

^ Rs. 7-8. 

*Riding : on the Flat and Across Country. A Guide to Prac- 
tical Horsemanship. By Captain M H, Hayes. Illustrated 
by Sturoess. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Imperial 
Uimo. Rs. 7-8. 

Riding for Ladies, with Hints on the Stable. A Lady’s Horse 
Book. By Mrs Power O’Donoghue, Author of “ A Beggar 
on Horseback,” “ Ladies on Horseback.” “ Unfairly Won,” &c. 
With 7.6 Illustrations by A Chantrey Corbould. Elegantly 
printed and bound Rs. 7-8. 

Indian Racing Reminiscences. Being Entertaining Narratives 
and Anecdotes of Men. Horse, and Sport. By Captain M. H. 
Hayes. Illustrated with 22 Portraits and 20 Engravings, 
Imperial 16mo. Rs. 6. 
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STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA. 


Statiaticial Atlas of India. Prepared for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, 1886. Compiled under the supervision of E. C. Buck, 
llevenue and Agricultural Department. Seven largo Maps 
printed in colours^ with several Diagrams. Koval folio (inches 
IHbyll.^), Cloth. Us. 6. 

CoNTKNT.s;— riiy.sical Conliguriitiop (with Map)— Geology (witli Map), by 
H. 11. Mcdlicott, Diieetor of Geological Survey — liainfa 11 and Cliinau; 
(8 Maps), by ll. F. lllanford, Meteorological Ueporier — Irrigation (Dia- 
gram) — Distribniiou of Crops, Food-supply, and Famines (Diagram) — 
Uevenne and Rent System — Forest Conservation, by II. Kiltbemhorp — 
Area and Population — Emigration (with Map) — Foreign Trade (Diagrams) 
— Finance and raN'alion, hv lloii’hle H. S. Cunningham, Puisne Judge - 
Public Instruction, liy Ilon’ble W. \V. Hunter — FeAidiitory States (Map), 
Hunter-The Imperial Gazetteer of India. By the Ilon’ide 
W. W. IIUN'rKK, C.I.E., LL.D. fJccond Edition. 11 volumes, 
bound in half-niorocco. Us. 47-4. 

A Glossary of peculiar Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and 
PhraHcs. Etyiiiologictil, Historical, and Geographical By Coi. 
IIknry Yulh, C.B., and the late Authuu Burnell, Ph. D, 
Medium 8vo. Us. 27. 

Balfour’s Cyclopa3dia of India and of EuBteru and Southern 
Asia; Commorcial, Industrial, and Scientific; Products of the 
Mineral, Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, useful Arts and 
Manufactures. By Surgeon-General Edward Balfour. 3 V^ls.^ 
large 8vo., Ilrd enlarged edition, 3,628 pages. Cloth. Us. 78-12. 

This third edition contains 36, 000 articles, with 16,000 Index head- 
ings, anti brings up to date and makes available for ready reference 
the widely dispersed and valuable existing information relating to 
India, Further India, and the East Indies generally. 

The Journal of Indian Art. With full-page Coloured Illustra- 
tions. Folio 15 by 11, Parts I to 25 ready. Price Uo. 1-8 
nwk (Part 11 commenced the Special Exhibition Series.) 

The Sacred Books of the East. Translated by Various Oriental 
Scholars. Edited by F. Max Muller. 

A List of Volumes on application, 

A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., 
LL.D. 20 Volumes. Each Us. 4. 
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The Fauna of British India.—Includmg Ceylon and Burma 
Publif^hed under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India. Edited by W. T. BlanfoiiO, F. B. S., and Illustrated. 
Parti, Mammalia. By W. T. Blanfoud, F. R. S. Half vol., 
pp. 1, XU, 1— ‘ifiO and 71 woodcuts. Price, Rs. 7-8. 

A History of the Native States of India. Vol. I. Gwalior, 
By SuuENDUA Nath Roy, b. a. b. l., R1. 8vo. Rsi. 10. 

India in 1887. -As seen by Robert Wallace. Professor of Agri- 
culture ami Rural Kcouoniy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Svo. Rs. i:i 

Chapters on ('at tie, Milk, llor.ses, Buffaloes, Mules, Sheeps. Goats, Pigs— 
Soils, Native linpleincnts, irrigation, Crop.s, Giirreiicy or Silver 
Grasses and Grass Lands. Forestry, Cdiemistry Veterinary Science, a Depari- 
ment of Agriculture. lOo Photo Tints and other illu.strations and 3 Maps. 

A few plain Truths about India.— By Sib Richabd Gabtii, Q.C, 
Price, Re. 1. 

Statement of the Uncovenanted Civil Service in India, 
prepared by the Cotnmittee of thotUiicovenaiitetl Civil Service 
Association, Loudon, on bchtilf of the Service. 8vo. Sewed. 
As.. 8. 

The Grammar of Indian Finance 1874-76 to 1883-84. By 
T.Hesketii BiOds, F.S.S., Financial Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. 8vo. Re. 1-M. Supplement lS8d-81 to 1880-87. 
Re. 1-8. 

Annals of Rural Bengal. By W. W. Hunteb, C.I.E., Lt.D. 8vo. 
• fts. 1). 

Sketchy Memories of Eton 1866-1872. By •* Mac.'’ Feap,. 
8vo, Re. 1. 

The Highlands of India. Vol. II. Being a Chronicle of Fiedd 
Sports and Travel in India. With 32 full page and 201 Text 
Illustrations, Diagrams, &c. By General D. J. F. Newall, R< A. 
8 VO. Rs. 15-12. 

Gontknts:— Cashmere, The Koliisthiiii of the Punjab, Simla and the 
Basins of the Sutlej and Giri, The Basins of ilie .Jumna and Ganges, Gurhwal 
aiid Eum.vm, Nejia’l and the Basins of the Karnali, Gundnk and Cosi, Dar- 
jeeling and Sikkim, Tlie Khasia Hills, The Southern Highlands, Maiiaru.shtru 
and Central India, Rajnstljan. 

Vol. I. The Highlands of India Strategitlcally considered with 
.special reference to their Colonization as Reserve Circles. With 
• Map, Diagrams, and Illustrations. By General D. J. F. Nkwall, 
R. A. lls. 15-12. 
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isomUiTi, §nb[i5lii;iis, flalionqriS, Jbq., 

5 (C* G, Government Place, Calcutta. 


BOOKS IN ALL CLASSES OP LITERATURE, 

BOOKS printed and got up in the best style. 

TESTIMONIALS, CLUB AND MESS ACCOUNTS 
INVITES, and all kinds of Printing expeditiously 
and neatly done. 


PAPER & ENVELOPES of all kinds, for Commercial- 
Official, and Social use. 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, chiefly Winsor and Newton’s 
of the freshest and best qualities. 

FANCY GOODS-SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS- 

STATIONERY ART1C.LE3, 
CARDPLATES, INVITES, engraved and printed. 

CHOICE ENGRAVINGS & CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, 
Framed and Unframed. 











